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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

INTRODUCTION 

661.  W.  M.  Abbott,  “Bible,  Laity,  Unity,”  America  106  (Jan.  27,  ’62)  559-560. 

What  can  the  Catholic  laity  do  to  help  achieve  Christian  unity?  The  1959 
common  Bible  Week  held  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  and  recent  efforts  at  cooperative 
Bible  distribution  in  the  Netherlands  have  met  with  remarkable  success.  While 
we  await  a  common  translation  of  the  Bible,  these  two  experiments  show  us 
that  to  spread  the  Scriptures  together  should  be  easier  than  to  exchange  col¬ 
lections  of  money. — S.  E.  S. 

662.  L.  Alonso-Schokel,  “Un  nuevo  Congreso  en  Wurzburg.  Dogmaticos  y 
exegetas,”  RazFe  165  (768,  ’62)  45-56. 

At  Wurzburg,  October  11-13,  1961,  a  congress  of  Catholic  professors  of 
dogma  and  exegesis  discussed  the  relationship  between  these  two  branches  of 
learning.  Addresses  were  given  by  H.  Haag,  K.  Rahner,  J.  Schildenberger, 
J.  Auer,  H.  Schlier,  F.  Hofmann,  R.  Schnackenburg.  The  two  major  themes 
of  the  discussions  were:  (1)  the  concept  of  inerrancy  and  its  concrete  applica¬ 
tion  to  difficult  passages;  and  (2)  the  mutual  interdependence  of  the  two  fields 
both  as  a  negative  limitation  and  as  a  positive  orientation.  Because  revelation 
is  unified,  the  exegete  is  equipped  from  the  outset  with  a  comprehensive  view 
which  is,  sensu  lato,  dogma.  Correct  understanding  of  Scripture  without  a 
previous  understanding  of  doctrine  is  impossible.  The  growth  of  Catholic 
biblical  theologies  favors  closer  collaboration  between  dogmatic  theologians 
and  exegetes. — M.  A.  F. 

663.  R.  A.  Bodey,  “The  Spirit  and  the  Word,”  ChristToday  6  (Nov.  24,  ’61) 

184-188. 

664.  A.  Brunner,  “Existenz  und  Heilsgeschichte,”  StimZeit  169  (5,  ’62) 

351-363. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Evangelists  do  not  present  history  in  the 
contemporary  scholarly  understanding  of  that  term.  They  give  witness  to  Jesus 
in  order  that  men  may  come  to  know  Him  and  be  saved.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  character  of  testimony  destroys  the  historical  truth  of  the 
Gospel  message.  The  theory  that  history  and  Existenz  have  nothing  to  do  with 
one  another  is  false.  There  is  an  essential  link  between  them.  To  deny  this  is 
to  deny  the  basis  and  uniqueness  of  Christianity. — E.  J.  K. 

665.  A.  Brunner,  “Philosophic  und  Philosophisches  zur  Exegese,”  StimZeit 
169  (2,  ’61)  81-92. 

Both  the  writer  and  his  interpreter,  consciously  or  not,  make  use  of  a  system 
of  philosophy.  Usually  the  Protestant  exegete  is  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Kantian  system  which,  because  of  its  forms,  calls  in  question  the  attainment  of 
truth.  Logically  also  history,  tradition  and  the  Bible,  the  fruit  of  tradition,  are 
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questioned.  Who  and  what  Jesus  was  cannot  be  known;  we  can  only  discover 
what  the  early  Church  thought  of  Him.  This  Kantian  interpretation  is  in¬ 
correct,  and  study  of  the  various  forms  of  perception  and  communication  shows 
how  the  Evangelists  use  varied  but  common  expressions  to  present  the  same 
truth.  The  proper  understanding  of  forms  will  solve  difficulties  and  will  support 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narratives. — W.  J.  M. 

666.  H.  M.  Buck,  “From  History  to  Myth:  A  Comparative  Study,”  Journ 
BibRel  29  (3,  ’61)  219-226. 

The  question  of  mythology  is  much  deeper  than  the  issues  raised  by  Bult- 
mann;  Christian  theologians  pride  themselves  that  theirs  is  not  a  religion  based 
upon  a  myth  but  on  events  which  took  place  in  human  history.  Nevertheless, 
ordinary  historical  language  will  not  suffice  to  describe  these  events  because 
they  are  interpreted  as  having  cosmic  significance.  The  myth,  therefore,  is  not 
meaningful  or  true  because  it  contains  elements  of  history  but  because  it  places 
certain  events  into  a  scheme  which  possesses  an  existential  character. 

Religion  functions  through  myth,  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  separate  the 
kerygma  from  the  myth  as  it  is  to  separate  a  painting  from  its  canvas.  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  Judaism,  ostensibly  based  on  a  firm  sense  of  chronological  history, 
have  not  only  adopted  mythological  language  but  have  also  thought  in 
mythological  terms.  For  example  the  spring  festival  was  associated  with  God’s 
archetypical  act  of  redemption,  the  Exodus,  and  with  the  Passover*.  Later 
the  feast  was  associated  by  the  Christians  with  the  Passion  and  Resurrection. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  legends  to  form  about  a  hero,  and  the  infancy  nar¬ 
ratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  cult  legends  par  excellence.  Obviously  some 
legendary  material  is  dispensable,  and  world  views  can  and  do  change.  The 
interpreter  therefore  must  do  two  things.  He  must  reconstruct  as  much  simple 
history  as  he  can  by  means  of  historical  and  literary  criticism.  And  he  must 
also  account  for  the  mythicization  of  history,  because  “the  form  in  which  an 
event  of  cosmic  importance  is  recalled  is  likely  more  controlling  than  the  mere 
history  itself.”  Properly  understood  the  “myth  is  fully  as  ‘true,’  at  least  in  a 
psychological  sense,  as  any  reconstruction  of  ‘facts’  devoid  of  interpretation.” 
-J.  J.  C. 

667.  J.  B.  Cobb,  “The  Post-Bultmannian  Trend,”  JournBibRel  30  (1,  ’62)  3-11. 

Current  theology  shows  a  number  of  thinkers  influenced  by  Bultmann  though 
not  identical  in  their  views  of  his  de-objectifying  the  gospel.  One  school  seeks 
to  emphasize  the  historical  Jesus  as  falling  within  a  Christian  context,  not  a 
Jewish  one.  So  the  kerygma  of  Jesus  becomes  as  important  as  the  Easter  faith. 
This  kerygma  functions  to  mediate  Jesus’  self-understanding  through  His 
authentic  sayings.  Another  school  treats  historical  origin  as  marginal.  Chris¬ 
tian  existence  is  grounded  in  a  universal,  freedom  under  God’s  grace.  A  third 
group,  Tillichian,  insists  that  religion  must  express  itself  as  myth.  The 
problem  is  to  understand  and  appreciate  myth.  A  fourth  group  shifts  theologi- 
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cal  attention  from  existentialism  to  Heidegger’s  later  emphasis  on  being.  The 
“focus  of  attention  is  away  from  the  self  and  its  understanding  of  existence 
toward  the  given.  For  the  philosopher,  this  given  is  being;  for  the  theologian, 
it  is  the  revelation  of  God.”  These  movements  often  lead  to  an  increased  ap¬ 
plication  of  phenomenology  to  theological  understanding  and  to  more  interest 
in  the  historical  Jesus. — J.  H.  C. 

668.  P.  G.  Duncker,  “El  Magisterio  de  la  Iglesia  y  la  critica  literaria-biblica,” 
CultBib  18  (180,  ’61)  259-275. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  always  held  in  high  esteem  the  scientific  study  of 
the  Bible  and  has  manifested  this  concern  especially  with  regard  to  literary 
criticism.  At  the  same  time  it  has  wished  to  safeguard  the  divine  authority  of 
these  writings  and  their  scientific  interpretation  in  view  of  recent  discoveries. 
— W.  J.  H. 

669.  G.  Ebeling,  “Der  Grund  christlicher  Theologie.  Zum  Aufsatz  Ernst 
Kasemanns  uber  ‘Die  Anfange  christlicher  Theologie’,”  ZeitTheolKirche 
58  (2,  ’61)  227-244.  [Cf.  §  5-703.] 

Christian  theology  is  the  reflective  response  to  the  proclamation  of  God,  a 
responsible  critique  of  the  language  of  faith,  although  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
a  sharp  distinction  between  kerygma  and  theology  in  the  NT.  Kasemann’s 
characterization  of  the  primary  moving  forces  in  NT  Christianity  as  “apoca¬ 
lyptic”  and  “enthusiasm”  is  untenable.  He  fails  to  appreciate  the  fundamental 
difference  in  historical  conception  between  apocalyptic  and  prophecy.  He  also 
fails  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Christian  apocalyptic  is  so  modified — both  by 
Jesus’  unapocalyptic  preaching  of  the  nearness  of  God  and  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  already-achieved  Resurrection  of  one  who  had  been  certainly  dead — as 
to  be  quite  unique.  Similarly,  Christian  enthusiasm  is  brought  about  not  so 
much  by  the  feverish  expectation  of  an  event  in  the  near  future  as  by  the  present 
eschatological  reality  of  the  Spirit  as  an  earnest  of  the  future.  The  theological 
conclusions  of  Kasemann’s  study  are  therefore  to  be  rejected. — L.  G. 

670.  V.  Fagone,  “Demitizzazione  ed  ermeneutica  esistenziale,”  CivCatt  113 
(1,  ’62)  325-337. 

A  discussion  of  the  hermeneutical  problem  with  special  attention  given  to  the 
position  of  Bultmann. 

671.  E.  Fuchs,  “Das  Neue  Testament  und  das  hermeneutische  Problem,” 
ZeitTheolKirche  58  (2,  ’61)  198-226. 

Is  the  emphasis  on  the  historical  Jesus  a  relapse  into  the  old  liberalism? 
Though  the  Christian  faith  is  related  to  Jesus  as  the  risen  Lord,  the  Gospels 
point  back  to  the  historical  Jesus.  Certainly  there  are  “facts”  ( Tatsachen )  in 
the  NT,  but  they  have  to  be  considered  in  the  language-context  to  which  they 
belong.  As  to  the  mythical  statements  we  must  look  for  the  new  human  self¬ 
understanding  expressed  in  them  (Bultmann)  which  is,  however,  at  the  same 
time  a  new  world-understanding. 
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Faith  relates  itself  to  the  historical  Jesus  because  of  being  endangered  by 
experiences:  (1)  by  its  own  success  because  the  believer  is  able  to  do  good 
works  which  can  be  seen  and  this  seeing  competes  with  faith.  At  the  same 
time  setbacks  cannot  be  avoided  because  the  world  reacts  upon  those  works  by 
hatred.  This  is  the  very  situation  in  which  faith  looks  back  to  the  cross  of 
Jesus.  (2)  Faith  suffers  under  the  experience  that  what  we  hold  good  is  some¬ 
times  subject  to  misfortune.  In  this  case  faith  recurs  to  the  word  which  Jesus 
bestowed  upon  those  who  heard  Him  that  they  might  hold  to  it  in  the  future. 
This  holding  to  the  word  of  Jesus  with  which  He  himself  later  became  identi¬ 
fied  is  the  meaning  of  the  Easter  faith.  Jesus’  Resurrection  as  such,  as  well  as 
His  supposed  expectation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  cannot  be  excepted  from 
demythologization. 

Jesus  announced  the  new  time  of  God’s  kingdom  operative  in  the  very 
present.  This  means  that  God  now  speaks  the  word  of  love  which  opens  a  new 
reality  in  our  daily  life.  Whereas  death  cuts  off  language,  silencing  man ;  love 
gives  back  language,  silencing  death.  This  is  God’s  work  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  care  for  our  life  by  our  own  work  though  the  word  of  love  will  work 
through  us. 

Teaching  us  the  language  of  faith,  the  NT  is  a  hermeneutical  textbook.  It  is 
now  for  us  to  find  out  how  far  our  existence,  inclusive  of  our  seeing,  is  bound 
to  hearing.  This  is  the  hermeneutical  problem. — W.  K.  S. 

672.  W.  Harrington,  “The  Inspiration  of  Scripture,”  IrTheolQuari  29  (1, 
’62)  3-24. 

The  presentation  in  its  main  lines  follows  the  position  of  P.  Benoit,  La 
Prophetie  (1947)  and  of  J.  Levie,  La  Bible ,  parole  humaine  et  message  de  Dien 
(1958)  [cf.  §  5-865r]. 

673.  G.  Johnston,  “The  Authority  of  the  Bible,”  Can] ournTheol  7  (4,  ’61) 
232-238. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  of  gracious  relationships  between  God  and  man¬ 
kind — relationships  to  be  imitated  among  men  also.  Things  are  to  be  loved,  the 
Bible  included.  It  is  a  library  of  documents  for  the  service  of  God  and  man. 
For  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ,  which  are  central,  all  future  men  depend  on 
the  disciples’  witness.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  a  record  tracing 
God’s  ways  with  man.  It  is  not  a  collection  of  infallible  oracles ;  it  needs 
translation  and  interpretation ;  the  canon  has  “ragged”  edges.  As  for  the 
Christian,  perhaps  for  the  non-Christian  too,  the  Bible  may  become  a  mode  of 
communication  with  God. — W.  C.  L. 

674.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Modern  Protestant  Ideas  Concerning  the  Bible,”  Am 
EcclRev  146  (2,  ’62)  113-120. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  describe  those  Protestant  positions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Bible  which  lie  somewhere  between  fundamentalism  and  extreme 
liberalism.  This  type  of  thought  denies  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture.  Inspiration 
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was  a  divine  quickening  of  the  authors’  faculties.  The  word  of  God  is  God’s 
speaking  to  men  in  their  present  life-situation;  it  comes  to  men  through  the 
Bible.  Certain  aspects  of  this  type  of  thought  are  incompatible  with  Catholic 
doctrine;  others  are  considered  by  Catholics  elsewhere  than  in  the  tract  on 
Sacred  Scripture. — J.  O’R.  (Author). 

675.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Notes  on  the  Sensus  Plenior,”  AmEcclRev  145  (5,  ’61) 
319-325. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  present  discussions  regarding  the  biblical 
senses.  Much  of  it  is  a  lis  verborum.  It  seems  fitting  to  call  inspired  everything 
intended  by  God.  The  sensus  plenior,  the  more  perfect  understanding  of  what 
the  hagiographer  understood  and  meant  to  convey,  seems  a  valid  notion  able 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  literal  sense.  The  illative  consequent  sense  is  any 
meaning  derived  by  true  reasoning  from  a  biblical  statement;  if  this  illation  is 
made  in  the  Bible  or  results  from  biblical  premises,  it  should  be  called  the 
biblical  consequent  sense. — J.  O’R.  (Author). 

676.  E.  L.  Osborn,  “History,  Exegesis  and  Prayer,”  RefTheolRev  20  (3,  ’61) 
79-87. 

“The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  existence  of  historical  realism 
first  by  exposition  and  secondly  by  contrast  with  Origen’s  understanding  of 
history,  exegesis  and  prayer.” 

677.  J.  M.  Robinson,  “Basic  Shifts  in  German  Theology,”  Interpretation  16 
(1,  ’62)  76-97. 

The  major  force  in  German  theology  since  the  war  has  been  the  Bultmannian 
movement,  which  has  synthesized  NT  research  and  Heidegger’s  existentialism. 
Heresy  and  orthodoxy  in  primitive  Christianity  are  currently  being  discussed — 
the  admission  of  the  Gospel  of  John  into  orthodox  circles,  the  ambiguous  role 
of  Paul  following  his  death,  Gnosticism  in  the  Pauline  congregations,  Sophia 
Christology  in  Q.  Recent  research  has  discovered  that  about  A.D.  50  a  very 
fluid  situation  existed  in  the  Pauline  congregations  and  in  Q.  Criticisms  of 
Bultmann’s  view  of  the  Gospel  of  John  and  of  his  Pauline  interpretation  have 
led  to  a  new  emphasis  on  eschatology  and  apocalypticism. 

This  departure  from  Bultmann  suggests  a  new  orientation  toward  OT  scholar¬ 
ship,  converging  with  von  Rad’s  approach  to  the  OT  as  history  effected  by  God’s 
word — an  approach  which  sees  apocalypticism  as  the  scheme  of  the  ages.  The 
synthesis  between  NT  scholarship  and  Heidegger  could  well  be  replaced  by  the 
central  role  of  OT  scholarship.  An  historicocritical  OT  history  should  replace 
the  retelling  of  Heilsgeschichte.  And  Heidegger’s  existentialism  seems  to  point 
the  way,  since  man’s  quest  for  being  is  not  too  dissimilar  to  the  Israelite 
experience  of  having  been  brought  into  being  and  of  continuing  to  be  sustained 
in  being.  The  common  element  in  current  trends  growing  up  around  Heidegger 
is  a  focus  in  terms  of  hermeneutics.  If  this  shift  continues,  the  foundations  of 
the  Bultmannian  system  already  seem  to  have  lost  their  solidity. — W.  G.  1 . 
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678.  E.  Ruffini,  “Literary  Genres  and  Working  Hypotheses  in  Recent 
Biblical  Studies/’  AmEcclRev  145  (6,  ’61)  362-365. 

By  the  abuse  of  literary  genres  some  remove  from  the  historical  level  most 
important  passages  such  as  the  narratives  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  and 
of  the  Gospels.  Others  represent  the  Annunciation  and  the  promise  of  the 
primacy  as  imitations  of  pre-existing  patterns  or  as  the  later  elaborations  of 
Christian  thought  and  “thus  overturn  Catholic  exegesis.” — J.  J.  C. 

679.  J.  Salguero,  “Modo  de  interpretar  la  Sagrada  Escritura,”  CultBib  18 
(178,  ’61)  131-150. 

Catholic  principles  of  hermeneutics  are  clearly  defined  in  the  papal  teachings, 
especially  Providentissimus  Deus  and  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu. 

680.  H.  Sasse,  “A  Binding  Dogma:  The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,” 
ChristToday  6  (Mar.  16,  ’62)  563-565. 

“One  wonders  which  tragedy  is  greater:  to  add  another  source  of  revelation 
to  the  inspired  Scriptures,  as  in  Roman  Catholicism;  or  to  lose  the  Scriptures 
as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  as  in  modern  Protestantism?” 

681.  O.  Semmelroth,  “Dogmatik  und  Exegese  als  glaubenswissenschaftliche 
Disziplinen.  Einige  Hinweise  zur  Besinnung,”  Scholastik  36  (4,  ’61) 
497-511. 

In  the  light  of  the  tension  between  the  dogmatic  theologian  and  the  exegete, 
reflection  on  the  essence  and  ends  of  both  their  disciplines  is  urgently  needed. 
Dogmatic  theology  seems  to  have  concentrated  too  much  attention  on  the 
content  of  revelation  to  the  detriment  of  the  personal  self-revelation  and  self¬ 
giving  of  God  in  and  through  that  content.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  revealed 
truths  will  be  considered  as  objects  of  knowledge  rather  than  as  expressions 
by  which  God  reveals  and  gives  Himself  to  man  in  history.  To  avoid  the 
danger,  dogmatic  theologians  must  turn  to  a  deeper  study  of  Scripture,  not 
with  the  intent  of  finding  texts  to  prove  their  theses,  but  with  the  purpose  of 
restoring  to  dogmatic  theses  the  concrete,  historical,  dynamic  and  personal 
qualities  without  which  the  theses  lose  their  real  impact  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
their  real  meaning.  The  historical  element  in  revelation  must  be  integrated  into 
any  systematic  theology. 

The  exegete,  on  the  other  hand,  must  also  keep  his  mind  attuned  to  dogma. 
Unquestionably,  the  notion  of  dogma  as  a  negative  norm  for  exegesis  is  correct. 
But  if  the  exegete  considers  dogma  exclusively  as  a  negative  norm,  the  danger 
is  that  exegesis  will  become  untheological  or  pretheological.  The  dogmatic 
theologian,  however,  in  judging  the  exegete’s  findings  must  be  careful  to  use 
dogma  and  not  his  own  working  hypotheses  as  the  norm.  For  the  work  of  the 
exegete,  the  negative  norm  of  the  dogma  of  inspiration  and  of  the  consequent 
inerrancy  of  Scripture  should  become  all-pervasive.  His  duty  is  not  fulfilled 
until  his  findings,  inspiration,  and  inerrancy  are  reconciled. 
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Exegesis  does  not  become  a  theological  discipline  merely  by  not  contradicting 
dogma;  it  must  also  serve  the  faith  by  attaining  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
biblical  text.  Exegesis  must  show  how  and  where  the  dogmatic  formulations 
of  the  Church  are  linked  to  the  word  of  God.  For  this  task  the  exegete  must 
conduct  his  investigations  in  the  light  of  the  developed  faith  of  the  Church. 
Thus  exegesis  and  dogmatic  theology  meet  in  a  common  effort  to  penetrate  the 
word  of  God  spoken  to  man. — W.  A.  B. 

682.  U.  Simon,  “The  Bible  and  Modern  Historical  Methods,”  ChurchQuart 
Rev  163  (346,  ’62)  4-13. 

Modern  historical  methods  fail  to  overtake  the  elusive  truths  of  biblical  history 
and  literature  because  the  Bible  demands  a  peculiar  approach.  Modern  histo¬ 
rians  should  forsake  an  impossible  objectivity  and  study  the  Bible  on  its  own 
biased  terms  as  a  God-centered  history  of  salvation.  The  Bible  does  not  share 
our  concern  for  careful  chronology  and  documentation. 

The  Christian  cannot  ignore  the  juxtaposition  of  Providence  and  history. 
The  problem  of  evil  never  deterred  the  biblical  writers  from  seeking  a  solution 
in  God.  The  Bible  knows  the  emptiness  of  this  world;  the  modern  historian 
makes  no  such  admission.  The  Bible  mentions  impersonal  powers  in  history 
which  modern  methods  dismiss  on  a  priori  grounds.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
“evidence  from  contemporary  sources  that  the  fight  against  principalities  and 
powers  is  not  an  imaginary  one,  but  that  it  occurs  both  on  the  psychological 
level  and  in  historical  existence.  Clearly  the  providential  order  can  never 
again  be  stated  in  almost  mechanical  terms,  a  dens  ex  machina  who  provides  a 
happy  ending.  If  the  providential  order  exists  it  limits  the  field  of  human 
action  and  endurance  so  that  some  elect  spirits  can  resist  the  indoctrination  of 
lies  despite  all  conditioning.  In  this  limitation  of  human  power  the  strands 
of  history  and  the  hints  of  Providence  may  be  seen  to  converge.  .  .  .  Whereas 
modern  historical  methods  produce  but  a  poor  crop  in  the  biblical  environment, 
the  empirical  data  of  modern  history  answer  to  biblical  problematics.” — J.  K.  M. 

683.  C.  U.  Wolf,  “Recent  Roman  Catholic  Bible  Study  and  Translation,” 
JournBibRel  29  (4,  ’61)  280-289. 

The  encyclical  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu  (1943)  marks  a  new  period  for 
Catholics  in  interpreting  Scripture  and  in  their  attention  to  Protestant  scholar¬ 
ship.  Learned  publications  and  commentaries,  both  lay  and  scholarly,  show  this 
trend.  The  papal  concern  for  literal  meaning  is  being  implemented.  Study  is 
directed  to  the  meaning  of  inspiration  and  the  proper  relation  of  the  Bible  and 
tradition.  Inspiration  always  involves  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  for  Catholics. 
Though  some  scholars  like  C.  Spicq  prefer  to  concentrate  on  the  theology  of 
individual  writers,  others  have  underlined  the  theological  unity  of  the  CT1  and 
the  NT.  Now  Catholics  stress  the  importance  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals. 
The  Confraternity  OT  indicates  the  new  emphasis  in  contrast  to  Vulgate 
dominance  in  the  Knox  and  the  Confraternity  NT.  The  Jerusalem  Bible  is  a 
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monument  to  Dominican  scholarship.  Newer  Catholic  books  often  abandon  the 
previous  Septuagintal  name-forms.  In  the  Textual  Criticism  Seminar  Catholics 
and  Protestants  work  technically  and  productively  together. — J.  H.  C. 

Bultmann 

684.  S.  Caso,  “Rudolf  Bultmann  nella  critica  contemporanea  cattolica  e  pro- 
testante,”  Sapienza  14  (3-4,  ’61)  261-277. 

Protestants  (K.  Barth,  W.  G.  Kiimmel,  H.  Sauter,  H.  Thielecke,  G.  Miegge) 
and  Catholics  (L.  Malevez,  R.  Marie  and  others)  alike  criticize  Bultmann’s 
theological  system.  He  attempted  a  kind  of  marriage  between  theology  and 
existential  philosophy,  which  was  doomed  to  failure  because  of  its  own  inherent 
contradiction.  Bultmann  failed  to  justify  his  basic  thesis,  and  the  attempt  to 
actualize  the  gospel  message  failed.  Though  he  intends  to  reconcile  evangelical 
faith  with  the  philosophy  of  this  world,  his  system  has  demonstrated  once  again 
that  any  attempt  to  rationalize  the  divine  within  the  limits  of  a  Weltanschauung 
fundamentally  and  essentially  immanent,  results  in  the  violation  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  rights  of  both  faith  and  reason. — C.  S. 

685.  G.  H.  Clark,  “Bultmann’s  Three-Storied  Universe,”  ChristT oday  6  (Mar. 
2,  ’62)  524-525. 

“Bultmann’s  view  is  open  to  criticism  both  with  respect  to  the  ‘mythology’ 
of  the  New  Testament  and  with  respect  to  the  state  of  modern  science.1” 

686.  V.  Fagone,  “Mito  e  demitizzazione,”  CivCatt  113  (2,  ’62)  140-154. 

A  presentation  and  critique  of  Bultmann’s  position. 

687.  J.  B.  Hygen,  “Avmytologisering  og  forkynnelse”  [Demythologizing  and 
Preaching],  NorskTeolTid  62  (4,  ’61)  177-194. 

A  short  account  is  given  of  the  essential  features  of  Bultmann’s  theories,  a 
personal  evaluation  being  added  in  a  footnote.  H  accepts  the  existential  inter¬ 
pretation  as  often  justified,  but  he  rejects  the  necessity  of  systematizing  it. 
He  points  to  the  danger  of  then  becoming  “doctrinaire  on  behalf  of  science.” 
— E.  G. 

688.  M.  Nedoncelle,  “Bultmann  ou  l’individualisme  eschatologique,”  Eph 
TheolLov  37  (2-3,  ’61)  579-596. 

This  is  an  essay  at  grouping  and  judging  certain  Bultmannian  texts,  at  a 
mise  au  point  of  some  essential  formulas.  While  “individualism”  is  clear, 
“eschatological”  needs  clarification  in  both  senses  assigned  it  by  Bultmann: 
the  saying  event  that  has  taken  place  and  is  now  offered  us  in  the  present; 
and  the  openness  to  our  future  possibilities.  This  is  clarified  further  by  an 
examination  of  B’s  theory  of  “historicity”:  “The  past  whence  we  came  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  prepare  in  the  present  what  the  future  holds  for  us.” 
Historicity  is  responsibility.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  the  past  to  be  never  ac¬ 
complished  ;  hence,  history  is  alwrays  ambiguous,  its  phenomena  always  equivocal. 
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What  we,  in  our  condition  of  creaturehood,  can  do  is  to  assume  the  past  and 
yet  remain  eschatologically  open  to  the  future,  that  is,  to  be  ready  to  listen  to 
God,  to  the  kerygma  wherein  the  word  of  God  apostrophizes  us  and  elicits  our 
response  in  faith.  This  kerygma  is  found  in  our  encounter  with  Christ  Jesus. 
Its  three  possible  languages  are :  myth,  science  and  existential  language.  The 
third,  the  language  of  intersubjective  encounter  rather  than  objective  descrip¬ 
tion,  is  the  one  most  suited  for  the  expression  of  the  kerygma. 

B  severs  the  scientific  order  from  that  of  faith.  History,  for  him,  is  mundane; 
faith  and  theology,  extramundane.  But  B  forgets  that,  in  history,  meaning  is 
subjective  as  well  as  objective;  that  history  also  informs,  supplies  data;  that 
history  and  theology  are  two  compenetrable  domains;  that  faith  will  always  be 
more  or  less  historical.  Essentially,  B  does  not  allow  for  the  presence  of  an 
authentic  development  of  the  saving  event,  nor  does  he  allow  for  the  mission 
of  a  Church.  His  only  way  of  escaping  the  fact  of  a  post-apostolic  Church 
is  by  adopting  the  liberal  tradition  of  the  Aufkldrung ,  the  tradition  of  de- 
mythologizing. — S.  B.  M. 

689.  R.  T.  Osborn,  “Bultmann  on  Freedom,”  JournRel  42  (1,  ’62)  22-33. 

The  notion  of  freedom  is  of  such  general  contemporary  importance  that  an 
analysis  of  B’s  use  of  the  term  will  not  only  clarify  B’s  theology  as  a  whole, 
but  also  help  relate  it  generally  to  the  central  point  of  contemporary  theology. 
Our  method  in  this  analysis  consists  in  resolving  the  confusions  and  ambiguities 
which  arise  in  B’s  use  of  crucial  terms,  by  reducing  his  multitude  of  uses  to 
one  use  that  is  determinative  of  the  rest.  B  appears  to  say  that  freedom  has 
“an  objective  dimension — that  it  is  really  freedom  for  something.  However, 
the  preceding  analysis  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Freedom  is  its  own 
end.  .  .  .  Actually,  the  only  freedom  that  Bultmann  can  and  does  talk  about  is 
subjective  freedom.  Freedom  is  autonomy;  it  is  free  from  all  else;  it  is  its  own 
norm  and  ultimately  the  source  of  its  own  existence.”  Because  B  finds  the 
essence  of  freedom  in  autonomy  and  not  in  relationship,  he  cannot  ground 
freedom  in  grace,  nor  understand  it  properly  as  bestowed  by  the  act  of  another, 
by  the  act  of  God.  For  these  reasons,  though  B  appears  to  speak  conventionally 
about  Christian  freedom,  his  view  of  freedom  does  justice  only  to  a  secondary 
aspect  of  the  idea  of  Christian  freedom. — T.  J.  L. 

690.  F.  Rienecker,  “The  Cross  and  Demythologizing,”  ChristToday  6  (Mar. 
16,  ’62)  569-572. 

Bultmann’s  interpretation  of  the  cross,  though  it  sounds  very  biblical,  “means 
actually  self-salvation.” 

Texts  and  Versions 

691.  T.  Ayuso  Marazuela,  “La  Biblia  Visigotica  de  San  Isidoro  de  Leon 
(continuacion),”  EstBib  20  (1,  ’61)  5-43.  [Cf.  §  6-39.] 

Continuation  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Legionense  text.  I  his  installment 
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concentrates  largely  upon  extra-biblical  features:  the  canon  of  the  Bible  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  MS,  and  the  large  corpus  of  marginal  notes. 

692.  E.  J.  Epp,  “The  ‘Ignorance  Motif  in  Acts  and  Anti-Judaic  Tendencies  in 
Codex  Bezae,”  HarvTheolRev  55  (1,  ’62)  51-62. 

By  a  theological  approach  to  textual  criticism,  readings  in  three  related 
passages  in  the  D-text  of  Acts  are  found  to  reveal  an  anti-Judaic  tendency: 
whereas  in  the  B-text  there  is  room  to  excuse  the  Jews — on  the  grounds  of 
ignorance — for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  in  the  D-text  this  element  of  excuse  is 
virtually  absent,  while  that  of  guilt  finds  more  emphasis.  Thus,  over  against 
the  B-text,  the  D-text  of  Acts  3:17  places  the  responsibility  for  Jesus’  death 
squarely  on  the  Jews;  the  D-text  of  Acts  13:27  lacks  the  excuse  based  on 
ignorance  of  Jesus’  person;  and  the  D-text  of  Acts  17:30  specifies  that  the 
only  ignorance  overlooked  by  God  is  that  involved  in  the  heathen  worship  of 
the  Athenians,  implying  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  (in  3:17)  cannot  be 
excused.  The  additional  occurrence  of  the  “ignorance”  theme  in  the  D-text 
of  Acts  16:39  is  confirmatory:  here  the  D-text  allows  the  excuse  of  ignorance 
to  the  Roman  officials  in  their  mistreatment  of  the  apostles  and  is,  by  contrast, 
hard  on  the  Jews. 

The  evidence  presented  here  is  but  one  example  of  many  such  tendentious 
readings  in  the  D-text  of  Acts.  The  larger  evidence,  from  which  this  article 
is  taken,  constitutes  a  Harvard  dissertation  which  purports  to  demonstrate  that 
“a  heightened  anti- Judaism  was  a  major  preoccupation  of  the  person  or  persons 
responsible  for  the  text  represented  in  this  manuscript”  (Codex  Bezae). 
— E.  J.  E.  (Author). 

693.  E.  A.  Nida,  “Diglot  Scriptures,”  BibTrans  13  (1,  ’62)  1-16. 

The  problems,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  the  future  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Scripture  in  more  than  one  language  in  the  same  book  are  discussed 
at  length. 

NT  General 

694.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “Pere  Lagrange,”  Worship  36  (4,  ’62)  242-248. 

Living  during  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Catholic  exegesis,  Lagrange 
can  be  a  fitting  example  for  the  scholar  of  today. 

695.  Anon.,  “Old  Testament  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament,”  BibTrans 
13  (1,  ’62)  23-24. 

“The  third  volume  in  the  series  ‘Helps  for  Translators’  has  recently  appeared 
under  the  above  title.  .  .  .  This  list  of  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the  New 
Testament  is  designed  to  assist  translators  in  the  preservation  of  the  right 
relationships  between  such  quotations  and  their  Old  Testament  sources.” 

696.  S.  de  Lestapis,  “Marriage  in  the  Bible,”  Furrow  13  (2,  ’62)  91-95. 

“Our  survey  has  traced  marriage  through  those  centuries  of  God’s  work  in 
the  world  from  the  time  when  He  first  conceived  it  as  His  blessing  of  man, 
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until,  through  many  vicissitudes,  it  is  again  restored  to  its  primitive  dignity, 
first  by  the  prophets’  exposition  of  its  great  model,  the  relationship  of  Yahvveh 
and  Israel,  then,  in  our  own  era,  by  the  perfection  of  that  model,  ‘as  Christ 
loved  the  Church’.” 

69 7.  R.  Dunkerley,  “The  Five  Johns,”  LondQuartHolRev  30  (4,  ’61)  292-298. 

There  are  five  men  called  John  mentioned  in  the  NT:  John  the  Baptist;  John 
the  son  of  Zebedee;  John,  one  of  the  Jewish  “rulers”  (Acts  4:6)  ;  “John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark”  (Acts  12:12);  John  of  the  Apocalypse.  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee  does  not  seem  to  be  identified  with  “the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved” 
(Jn  13:23)  and  with  the  disciple  “known  unto  the  high  priest”  (Jn  18:15). 
John,  one  of  the  Jewish  rulers  who  tried  Peter  and  John,  may  be  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  as  well  as  the  rich  young  man  (Mk  10:21)  whom  Jesus 
loved.  It  is  probable  that  this  same  John  afterwards  became  known  as  John 
the  Elder  of  Ephesus.  If  so,  he  is  almost  certainly  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  three  Epistles  which  tradition  ascribes  to  John.  John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark,  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel.  It  is 
likely  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  pseudonymous  book  to  which  has  been  attached 
the  name  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  or  of  John  the  Elder. — E.  J.  K. 

698.  J.  Fichtner,  “Seele  oder  Leben  in  der  Bibel,”  TheolZeit  17  (5,  ’61)  305- 

318. 

While  the  word  “soul”  should  surely  not  disappear  from  modern  versions  of 
the  Bible,  one  cannot  accept  E.  Fascher’s  awkward  attempts  to  preserve  it  in 
all  the  OT  texts  in  which  it  presently  renders  the  Hebrew  nepes  in  Luther’s 
translation.  Despite  Luther’s  well-known  dependence  on  the  Vulgate,  he  kept 
a  literal  fidelity  to  the  Hebrew  and  certainly  understood  the  broad  range  of 
meanings  for  nepes.  Hence  he  began  an  infrequent  and  inconsistent  departure 
from  the  Vulgate’s  anima,  a  procedure  in  which  modern  translators  rightly  go 
much  further.  But  because  Fascher  is  inattentive  to  the  nuances  of  nepes  and 
is  without  a  stable  concept  of  the  word  he  would  preserve,  he  resists  this  modern 
trend  and  attempts  a  theological  justification  of  Luther’s  inconsistent  retentions 
of  Seele. 

Whereas  Fascher  acknowledges  Leben  as  the  clearly  preferable  reading  in 
Josh  9:24;  Isa  53:12;  2  Sam  19:6,  he  retains  Seele  in  passages  which  surely 
have  the  same  meaning  (Jer  4:10;  Jdg  18:25;  Jer  51:6,  45;  1  Kgs  3:11;  Prov 
8:36).  Nepes  in  the  indefinite  sense,  “someone,”  is  rarely  admitted  by  Fascher, 
and  he  most  awkwardly  denies  it  to  Deut  24:7  whose  parallel  in  Exod  21:16  has 
3 is  instead  of  nepes.  Furthermore,  out  of  the  mere  usage  of  Seele  by  Luther 
he  squeezes  untenable  notions  about  nepes:  its  afterlife  affected  by  sin  (from 
Exod  18:4)  ;  confusion  between  it  and  the  breath  of  life,  rtiah;  a  reincarnated 
nepes  awkwardly  deduced  from  1  Kgs  17:17  ff. ;  a  salvation  of  nepes  by  afterlife 
(Isa  38:17,  which  clashes  with  his  statement  that  similar  psalm  texts  mean  only 
a  saving  from  physical  death!).  We  should,  in  short,  retain  “soul”  where  ac- 
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curate  in  its  modern  sense  of  the  “inner  man”  (as  in  Pss  42/43;  103:1;  Deut 
6:5)  ;  but  for  other  texts  we  must  reject  Fascher’s  constructions  and  find  words 
more  accurate  and  more  intelligible  to  modern  “souls”  thirsting  after  God’s 
word. — Ri.  J.  D. 

699.  E.  Florival,  “  ‘De  tout  ton  coeur’,”  BibVieChret  40  (’61)  47-64. 

The  supernatural  dimension  of  the  NT  message  stresses  love.  “For  God  is 
love”  (1  Jn  4:8,  16).  Love  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  (Gal  5:14;  Rom  13:9). 
The  commandment  to  love  God  and  man  forms  a  complete  circle.  Love  embodies 
the  charter  of  the  New  Covenant.  It  is  love  not  of  sense,  nor  of  instinct  or 
passion,  but  of  the  spirit — a  commitment  of  the  will  guided  by  reason  under 
divine  inspiration.  Revelation  initiates  us  to  that  love  for  God  which  is  a 
personal  self-disposal. — M.  A.  F. 

700.  J.  H.  Greenlee,  “  ‘If’  in  the  New  Testament,”  BibTrans  13  (1,  ’62)  39-43. 

“In  clauses  of  condition  and  concession,  the  important  thing  is  to  remember 
that  ei  and  the  indicative  is  related  to  facts  or  definite  events,  while  ean  and 
the  subjunctive  relates  to  general  conditions,  contingencies,  and  possibilities. 
The  distinction  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  speaker’s  belief  that  the 
condition  involved  is  either  true  or  untrue,  and  only  the  contrary  to  fact  clauses 
of  condition  or  concession  make  the  speaker’s  assumption  clear.” 

701.  A.  M.  Hunter,  “P.  T.  Forsyth  Neutestamentler,”  ExpTimes  73  (4,  ’62) 
100-106. 

Forsyth,  who  was  at  the  peak  of  his  powers  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  profound 
interpreter  of  the  NT  and  firmly  founded  his  own  great  theology  on  its  doc¬ 
trines.  He  has  been  styled  “a  Barthian  before  Barth,”  and  is  pre-eminently 
the  theologian  for  today. — J.  J.  C. 

702.  L.  Johnston,  “Scripture  Words — III:  Holiness,  Justice,  Truth  and 
Grace,”  LifeSpir  16  (188,  ’62)  381-387. 

703.  W.  C.  Klein,  “The  Church  and  its  Prophets,”  AnglTheolRev  44  (1,  ’62) 
1-17. 

What  is  the  place  of  prophecy  in  the  Christian  Church?  Some  writers  speak 
of  prophets  as  a  special  ministry  largely  separate  from  the  priesthood;  others 
think  of  prophecy  as  belonging  to  the  Church  and  its  ministry  generally.  In  Jn 
20:21-23  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  just  to  the  disciples  as  the  authority  for  their 
apostolate.  In  Acts  2  the  Spirit  comes  to  produce  a  charismatic  society.  Both 
aspects  must  be  held  in  theological  tension.  Early  Christian  prophets  were 
numerous,  but  they  did  not  constitute  a  special  order  of  ministry.  They  predicted 
the  future;  they  spoke  in  tongues.  In  1  Cor  12 — 14  Paul  admits  their  value 
but  proposes  the  criterion  of  love.  After  Paul  and  before  Montanus  information 
is  meager.  Ignatius,  Polycarp  and  Justin  assume  that  prophecy  belongs  to  the 
Church;  Hermas  attacks  false  prophets.  The  Didache,  of  uncertain  date,  seems 
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to  derive  its  notions  about  prophecy  from  the  NT.  With  Montanus  prophecy 
broke  out  again.  The  Montanists  in  spite  of  their  admirable  discipline  developed 
doctrines  and  practices  which  would  have  destroyed  Christian  orthodoxy  and 
order.  The  modern  Church  inherits  from  this  period  an  antipathy  to  charis¬ 
matic  phenomena,  yet  it  should  recognize,  subject  to  Paul’s  test,  the  freedom 
of  the  Spirit  to  work  within  the  Church. — J.  C.  H. 

704.  O.  Knoch,  “Advent  in  Liturgie  und  Heiliger  Schrift,”  BibKirche  16 
(4,  ’61)  98-100. 

705.  E.  K.  Lee,  “Words  Denoting  ‘Pattern’  in  the  New  Testament,”  NTStud 
8  (2,  ’62)  166-173. 

The  author  studies  five  words,  deigma,  hypodeigma,  typos,  hypotyposis, 
hypogrammos,  all  of  which  in  the  NT  convey,  with  slight  shades  of  difference 
suggested  by  their  origin  and  implied  by  their  context,  the  common  idea  of 
pattern  or  example. 

706.  F.  Lovsky,  “Le  Peuple  de  la  Bible,”  Foi  et  Vie  60  (4,  ’61)  7-12. 

To  achieve  deeper  knowledge  of  God  we  should  study  the  history  of  the 
chosen  race  with  whom  God  formed  a  covenant  before  the  Incarnation.  The 
biblical  history  of  the  Jews  reveals  the  history  of  God’s  dealings  with  man  up 
to  the  foundation  of  Christ’s  Church. — M.  A.  F. 

707.  F.  Lovsky,  “Les  Juifs  et  Jesus,”  Foi  et  Vie  60  (4,  ’61)  13-23. 

The  NT  attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
recapitulates  the  mixed  reception,  both  gracious  and  hostile,  of  the  Jews  towards 
the  OT  prophets.  Imputing  Jesus’  death  uniquely  to  the  Jews  misconstrues  the 
whole  reality  of  man’s  corporate  guilt.  The  moral  and  spiritual  culpability  is 
shared  by  all  men  of  all  times  and  of  every  race. — M.  A.  F. 

708.  F.  Lovsky,  “Le  Mystere  d’lsrael,”  Foi  et  Vie  60  (4,  ’61)  81-101. 

In  NT  terminology  a  mystery  is  a  divine  revelation  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  Church  of  a  reality  surpassing  man’s  knowledge.  The  mystery  of  Israel 
consists  in  its  divine  election  which  still  perdures.  Israel  is  the  spiritual  body, 
next  to  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ,  within  the  community  which  God  has 
chosen  for  Himself  among  men. — M.  A.  F. 

709.  T.  Maertens,  “Le  theme  ‘Lumiere-Tenebres’  dans  la  Bible,”  Paroisse  et 
Liturgie  44  (2,  ’62)  97-101. 

710.  N.  Middleton,  “The  Community  of  Christ,”  LifeSpir  16  (188,  ’62) 
359-370. 

The  idea  of  the  community  of  Christ  is  at  the  very  root  of  salvation.  For 
“in  heaven,  as  on  earth  we  will  be  known  as  members  of  Christ.  It  will  be  a 
communal  sharing  in  the  life  of  God,  a  communal  relationship  in  which  our 
individual  relationship  will  be  at  once  heightened  and  subsumed.” 
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711.  H.  W.  Montefiore,  “Josephus  and  the  New  Testament,”  NovTest  4  (4, 
’60)  307-318.  [Cf.  §  6-70.] 

This  part  concludes  the  comparison  of  similarities  between  events  described 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  and  a  series  of  prodigies  recorded  by  Josephus  {War 
6,5,3)  and  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  (4)  Resurrection. 
There  is  no  direct  parallel  in  Josephus,  but  he  does  speak  of  the  unnatural 
birth  of  a  lamb  from  a  cow.  This  is  probably  a  story  circulated  by  the  Jews 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Christian  miracle.  (5)  Ascension.  The  NT  itself  is  not 
clear  concerning  what  happened.  Both  Josephus  and  Tacitus  have  accounts  of 
a  heavenly  battle  which  is  a  possible  parallel  (with  necessary  changes  to  avoid 
mentioning  Jesus’  name).  (6)  Pentecost.  Tacitus  and  Josephus  mention  voices 
at  a  Jewish  Pentecost.  Both  differences  from  and  striking  similarities  to  the 
NT  account  are  present.  In  fine,  while  Josephus  and  sometimes  Tacitus  men¬ 
tion  prodigies  somewhat  similar  to  events  mentioned  in  the  NT,  there  is  never 
a  mention  of  Jesus,  nor  are  the  fantastic  stories  as  central  to  the  narrative  as 
their  parallels  are  to  the  kerygma.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  Josephus, 
ignorant  of  the  source  of  his  accounts,  included  in  his  narrative  tales  originally 
connected  with  Jesus.  The  Slavonic  version  of  Josephus,  with  its  references  to 
John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  and  the  early  Christians,  needs  closer  study. — D.  C.  Z. 

712.  S.  Mowinckel,  “Kan  forholdet  mellem  Det  gamle  og  Det  nye  testamente 
uttrykkes  som  profeti  og  oppfyllelse  ?”  [Can  the  Relationship  Between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  Be  Expressed  in  Terms  of  Prophecy  and 
Fulfillment?],  NorskTeolTid  62  (4,  ’61)  223-237.  ' 

This  theme  was  proposed  to  the  author  who  finds  several  faults  with  it  as 
presenting  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  OT.  He  rejects  the  Messianic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  single  texts,  detached  from  their  context,  and  therefore  from  their 
original  meaning,  in  the  way  they  are  usually  found  in  the  NT.  Like  the  Essenes 
of  Qumran,  Jesus  and  His  contemporaries  read  the  OT  in  the  light  of  apocalyp¬ 
tic  expectations.  But  if  we  consider  the  OT  not  as  a  collection  of  prophecies 
and  predictions,  but  as  “prophecy”  in  the  singular,  the  question  asked  can  be 
answered  “yes !”  This  means  that  on  several  points  OT  themes  indicate  only 
a  beginning  and  in  their  historical  development  they  point  towards  a  fulfillment. 
However,  it  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  fulfillment  in  Christ  is  a  “super¬ 
lative  realization,”  a  realization  far  beyond  what  OT  poets  and  prophets  could 
imagine. — E.  G. 

713.  A.  M.  Nebreda,  “The  Preparation  of  the  Message.  Biblical  Research  on 
the  Necessity  for  Pre-Evangelization,”  LumVit  16  (3,  ’61)  399-416. 

The  apostolic  preaching  of  the  kerygma  and  the  pre-evangelization  in  the  first 
preaching  to  pagans  (the  apologetics  of  approach)  are  studied  in  order  to 
discover  methods  suitable  for  the  modern  apostolate. 
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714.  H.  St  John,  “The  Approach  to  Unity  through  the  Scriptures,”  Black- 
friars  42  (496,  ’61)  398-405. 

Recent  biblical  studies  and  conversations  between  Protestants  and  Catholics 
emphasize  the  value  of  Scripture  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  movement 
toward  unity. 

715.  J.  Schildenberger,  “Eucharistie  und  Maria  im  Licht  des  Neuen  Testa- 
mentes,”  ErbcAuf  37  (6,  ’61)  439-448. 

Mary’s  life  of  sacrifice  resembles  that  of  Christ.  From  the  Annunciation, 
through  the  Presentation,  the  loss  of  the  child  in  the  Temple,  and  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  spoken  to  her  at  Cana  and  on  the  cross,  Mary  increasingly  realized  the 
meaning  of  the  sacrifice  to  come  and  she  was  constantly  ready  to  accept  what 
God  would  demand  of  her.  Because  of  the  sacrificial  nature  of  her  own  charac¬ 
ter  Mary  has  a  relation  to  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  As  Christ  was  our  sacrifice 
through  His  life  and  is  also  throughout  eternity,  so  Mary  during  life  bound 
herself  to  the  will  of  God  and  now  for  all  time  she  cooperates  in  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  fruits  of  the  cross. — F.  F.  F. 

716.  E.  Testa,  “La  Testimonianza  degli  Apostoli,”  Studii  Biblici  Franciscani 
Liber  Annuns  11  (1960-61)  145-171. 

The  apostle,  gratuitously  chosen  by  Jesus  the  envoy  of  the  Father,  should  be 
the  intimate  friend  of  Christ.  Having  thus  acquired  this  personal  knowledge 
given  by  “revelation,”  the  apostle  then  can  be  sent  into  the  world  of  Jews  or 
Gentiles  to  establish  the  Israel  of  God.  Moreover,  he  should  bear  witness  and 
preach  the  gospel,  i.e.,  what  Jesus  did  and  said  during  His  earthly  ministry 
from  the  day  of  His  Baptism  until  His  Resurrection.  He  should  also  transmit 
to  the  Church  whatever  the  Holy  Spirit  wishes  either  to  reveal  or  simply  to 
recall  through  him.  And  this  apostolic  office  should  be  exercised  within  the 
framework  of  a  hierarchy  and  a  primacy  and  should  have  authority  over  both 
what  is  juridical  and  what  is  charismatic;  and  thus  it  becomes  a  source  of 
sanctification  for  souls. 

One  who  lacks  these  requisites  cannot  claim  the  title  of  apostle  in  the  strict 
sense;  but  anyone  possessing  them,  even  though  like  Paul  he  was  not  one  of 
the  Twelve,  will  be  an  apostle  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. — J.  J.  C. 


717.  S.  B.,  “II  Congreso  Internacional  catolico  de  Estudios  Biblicos  (Roma 
25-30.IX.1961),”  EstEcl  37  (140,  ’62)  130-134. 

After  a  brief  description  of  the  congress,  detailed  summaries  are  given  of 
papers  read  there  by  Spanish  scholars. 

718.  J.  Coppens,  “Le  Deuxieme  Congres  International  Catholique  des  Sciences 
Bibliques.  Rome,  25-30  septembre  1961,”  EphTheolLov  37  (4,  ’61)  887- 
890. 
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719.  P.-G.  Duncker,  “Congressus  internationalis  catholicus  studiorum  pauli- 
norum,”  Angelicum  38  (3-4,  ’61)  435-437. 

720.  J.  Harvey,  “Congres  international  catholique  d’etudes  pauliniennes,”  Sci 
Eccl  14  (1,  ’62)  135-138. 

721.  C.  M.  Martini,  “Tendenze  attuali  nell’esegesi  di  san  Paolo  (Rassegna),” 
CivCatt  112  (4,  ’61)  396-399. 

A  study  of  the  papers  read  at  the  congress  of  Catholic  exegetes  held  at 

Rome,  Sept.  25-30,  1961,  shows  that  the  participants  were  particularly  interested 

in  Paul’s  theology  and  in  the  relation  of  his  writings  to  the  OT. 

722.  R.  Schnackenburg,  “Kongress  fur  paulinische  Studien  in  Rom,”  BibZeit 
6  (1,  ’62)  153-155. 

723.  A.  Vanneste,  “Het  tweede  internationaal  katholiek  bijbelcongres — Rome 
1961,”  CollBrugGand  7  (4,  ’61)  535-539. 

724.  M.  Zerwick,  “Congressus  Internationalis  Catholicus  Studiorum  Pauli- 
norum,”  Biblica  42  (4,  ’61)  492-494. 

725.  M.  Zerwick,  “Congressus  Internationalis  Catholicus  Studiorum  Pauli- 
norum,”  VerbDom  39  (4,  ’61)  200-202. 


726.  J.  Gnilka,  “Kongress  ‘The  New  Testament  Today’  in  Oxford,”  BibZeit 
6  (1,  ’62)  157-158. 

727 .  J.  Gnilka,  “XVI.  Gesamttreffen  der  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas,” 
BibZeit  6  (1,  ’62)  155-157. 

An  account  of  the  meeting  held  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  Sept.  5-8,  1961. 

728.  L.  Alonso-Schokel,  “Conventus  Herbipolensis  ( Wurzburg ),”  Biblica 
42  (4,  ’61)  495-496.  [Cf.  §  6-662.] 

GOSPEL— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

729.  G.  L.  Balentine,  “Death  of  Jesus  As  A  New  Exodus,”  RevExp  59  (1, 
’62)  27-41. 

The  account  in  the  Gospels  of  Jesus’  death  should  be  interpreted  “by  means 
of  ideas  associated  with  Israel’s  salvation  in  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.”  The 
Exodus  is  a  prototype  of  the  Messianic  redemption,  and  the  Messiah  was  com¬ 
monly  thought  of  as  the  Second  Moses  of  the  New  Exodus.  The  accounts  of 
three  Passover  events  in  John  provide  a  theological  framework  in  which  a 
parallelism  between  the  Exodus  and  Christ’s  redemptive  ministry  is  manifest: 
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(1)  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  as  a  sign  of  Christ’s  death  and  Resurrection 
evokes  the  memory  of  Moses’  signs  before  Pharaoh;  (2)  the  feeding  of  the 
multitudes  designates  Christ  as  the  New  Manna,  and  the  walking  on  the  water 
symbolizes  “the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  seen  in  terms  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea  ’;  (3)  at  the  final  festival,  “Jesus  dies  as  the  true  Passover 
Lamb  of  God”  at  the  very  moment  when  the  paschal  lambs  were  being  sacrificed. 
In  the  Synoptics  the  Passover  symbolism  is  present  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Last  Supper  and  of  the  events  “in  which  the  theme  of  Jesus’  passion  is 
combined  with  notes  of  Exodus  fulfilment  and  are  in  turn  related  to  his 
pilgrimage  of  the  cross:  the  baptism,  the  transfiguration,  the  passion  journey, 
and  the  rending  of  the  veil.” — C.  H.  P. 

730.  C.  M.  Cherian,  “Christ  the  Light  of  the  World,”  ClerMon  25  (11,  ’61) 
401-409. 

In  the  OT  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  light  of  men ;  darkness  is  the  symbol  of 
all  human  misery  come  through  sin.  God  promised  salvation  in  terms  of  light. 
The  later  rabbis  understood  the  promise  as  referring  to  the  Torah,  the  only 
true  light.  But  the  prologue  of  John  clearly  denies  this  claim;  the  prophets 
spoke  of  the  Messiah  as  the  true  light  to  come.  This  light  and  life  promised 
in  the  OT  pointed  to  Christ.  Several  incidents  in  Christ’s  public  life  establish 
His  claim.  Yet  the  saving  will  of  God,  manifested  in  Christ,  was  to  give  this 
light  and  life  most  effectively  when  Jesus  would  be  on  the  cross. — R.  B. 

731.  P.  De  Letter,  “Christ  The  King,”  ClerMon  25  (9,  ’61)  321-330. 

As  the  Messianic  king  “in  the  interval  between  His  first  and  His  second 
coming  Christ  reigns  in  lowliness.  Then  only  will  His  kingship  appear  in  glory 
when  the  Church  militant  will  be  transfigured  into  the  Church  triumphant.” 

732.  J.  A.  Emerton,  “Did  Jesus  Speak  Hebrew?”  JournTheolStud  12  (2,  ’61) 
189-202. 

H.  Birkeland’s  argument  that  “though  Jesus  could  speak  Aramaic,  he  normally 
used  a  colloquial  dialect  of  Hebrew”  is  carefully  examined,  with  attention  to 
the  theory  of  M.  H.  Segal  and  to  data  of  G.  Dalman  and  J.  M.  Grintz  [cf. 
§  5-239].  Josephus  and  St.  John  may  not  exclude  reference  to  Aramaic  when 
they  speak  of  “Hebrew”;  the  same  may  be  true  of  the  Letter  of  Aristeas  and 
bNed.  49a.  Evidence  for  the  use  of  Aramaic,  particularly  in  Jerusalem,  is 
adduced;  and  no  social  stratification  may  successfully  be  argued.  The  Aramaic 
sayings  of  Jesus,  particularly  Ps  22:1,  cannot  be  explained  away.  The  question 
of  the  use  of  spoken  Hebrew  in  this  period  deserves  further  attention. — J.  A.  W. 

733.  D.  Flanagan,  “The  Risen  Christ,”  Furrow  13  (2,  ’62)  96-104. 

As  portrayed  in  the  Emmaus  incident,  the  risen  Christ  is  the  basic  theme  of 
the  apostolic  preaching,  and  through  Him  the  mystery  of  salvation  is  revealed. 
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734.  S.  L.  Grabianka,  “Drogi  Jezusowe  (De  viis  Jesu),”  RucliBibLit  14 
(3-4,  ’61)  109-114. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  is  spirit  and  life,  but  the  majority  of  men  ignore  His 
words.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Church  the  disciples  remembered  the  gospel, 
and  all  of  them  preached.  The  form  of  this  primitive  catechesis  was  easy  to 
grasp  and  to  remember  because  it  was  characterized  by  rhythm  and  strophic 
parallelism,  a  style  which  was  also  that  of  the  prophets.  Our  written  Gospels 
are  an  abbreviated  form  of  this  original  catechesis  and  consequently  the  rhythm 
and  parallelism  have  been  greatly  weakened.  In  translation  these  qualities 
disappear  completely  with  the  result  that  the  text  is  difficult  to  remember. 

The  author  intends  to  publish  a  Gospel  synopsis  in  which  the  original  rhythm 
and  parallelism  have  been  restored.  He  provides  a  sample  of  his  work  in  a 
rhythmic  Polish  translation  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  infancy  of  our 
Lord. — S.  S. 

735.  J.  P.  Kenny,  “Heavenly  Banquet,”  AmEcclRev  146  (1,  ’62)  47-56. 

By  casting  His  teaching  on  heaven  in  the  imagery  of  feasting  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  Jesus  suggests  the  warmth  and  generosity  of  the  Father’s  love  and  mercy 
and  His  desire  that  we  be  at  ease  with  Him,  just  because  He  is  our  loving 
Father  and  our  reward  exceeding  great. 

736.  N.  Mosconi,  “Gesu  il  Maestro,”  PcUCler  40  (Dec.  15,  ’61)  1325-30. 

737.  G.  Noth,  “Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World,”  EcumRev  14  (2,  -’62) 
141-153. 

“What  unites  us  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  what  brought 
us  together  in  New  Delhi  from  all  over  the  world,  is  expressed  in  the  theme 
of  the  Assembly:  Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World.  .  .  .  He  is  the  Saviour 
of  sinners  whose  life  ended  in  shame  and  dishonour  on  the  Cross,  whose  earthly 
life  was  obviously  a  complete  failure,  and  whose  resurrection  and  eternal  glory 
remained  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.” 

738.  C.  O’Neill,  “The  Mysteries  of  Christ  and  the  Sacraments,”  Doctrine  and 
Life  12  (3,  ’62)  118-128. 

739.  C.  O’Neill,  “The  Priesthood  of  Christ,”  Doctrine  and  Life  12  (1,  ’62) 
32-41. 

740.  J.  Pegon,  “La  Victoire  du  Christ,”  Christas  9  (33,  ’62)  6-22. 

The  victory  of  Christ  over  the  forces  of  evil  is  an  example  and  a  pledge  of 
victory  for  the  Christian  who  has  recourse  to  Him. 

741.  E.  C.  Rust,  “The  Atoning  Act  of  God  in  Christ,”  RevExp  59  (1,  ’62) 
57-70. 

Different  emphases  developed  in  early  Christian  thought  concerning  the 
docti  ine  of  Christ  s  redemptive  activity.  The  theologians  of  the  East  stressed 
“the  totality  of  the  Incarnation,  treating  the  Cross  as  one  element  within  it.” 
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In  the  West,  the  centrality  of  the  cross  was  insisted  upon  so  strongly  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  dissociate  Christ’s  death  from  His  life.  “The  truth  lies  in 
both  emphases.”  This  is  evident  from  studying  both  aspects  under  three  head¬ 
ings:  (a)  the  Incarnation  and  the  cross  as  the  act  of  divine  grace:  ( b )  the 
triumph  of  the  cross;  ( c )  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  The  OT  and  NT  support 
this  view  of  the  atonement. — C.  H.  P. 

742.  C.  Spicq,  “Our  Lord  in  the  Scriptures.  God’s  Love  Made  Manifest,” 
Doctrine  and  Life  2  (12,  ’61)  628-636. 

The  living  manifestation  of  God’s  love  is  in  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
doctrine  evident  not  only  from  John  (1  Jn  4:9)  but  also  from  a  detailed  study 
of  Tit  2:11;  3:4-6;  2  Tim  1:9-10. 

743.  V.  Taylor,  “Does  the  New  Testament  Call  Jesus  God?”  ExpTitnes  73 
(4,  ’62)  116-118. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Jesus  is  divine,  but  whether  He  is  actually 
spoken  of  as  the  os  in  the  NT,  and  whether  we  today  are  justified  in  speaking 
of  Him  as  theos.  Although  scholars  disagree,  we  answer  in  the  negative  for 
exegetical  and  theological  reasons.  Exegesis  of  the  passages:  Rom  9:5;  Phil 
2:6;  2  Thes  1:12;  Heb  1:8-9;  Jn  1:1,  18;  20:28;  Tit  2:13;  2  Pt  1:1  shows  that 
the  NT  exercises  great  restraint  in  speaking  of  Jesus  as  “God.”  Much  of  this 
restraint  is  due  to  the  monotheistic  OT  influence  on  the  NT  writers,  who  had 
not  yet  defined  the  relationships  which  exist  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Theologically  there  are  three  reasons  for  holding  the  negative  side  of  the 
question.  (1)  An  affirmative  answer  tends  towards  a  Sabellian  interpretation  of 
the  Person  of  Christ.  (2)  If  Jesus  is  considered  as  spoken  of  as  “God,”  the 
wonder  of  the  Incarnation  is  compromised.  (3)  The  Gospels  show  that  Jesus’ 
knowledge  was  limited,  that  He  asked  questions  in  order  to  gain  information. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  Jesus’  questions  if  He  is  described  as  theos  or  “God” 

without  qualification. — -H.  J.  C. 

/ 

744.  G.  H.  P.  Thompson,  “The  Son  of  Man — Some  Further  Considerations,” 
Journ T heolS tud  12  (2,  ’61)  203-209.  [Cf.  §  5-861.] 

Two  passages  in  the  Gospels  seem  to  make  sense  only  on  the  presupposition 
of  a  Jewish  belief  in  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  in  the  first  century  A.D. 
In  Mk  2:10  and  parr,  epi  tes  ges  cannot  be  understood  as  the  commentators  have 
so  far  suggested  but  implies  that  the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  has  a  mission  on 
earth  and  indeed  is  present  in  Jesus,  anticipating  the  final  judgment  by 
forgiving  sins — which  is  intelligible  only  if  the  Enoch  concept  was  known. 
In  Jn  12:32-34  there  is  a  double  entendre  on  hypsoo:  the  crowd  takes  it  to 
mean  exaltation  to  heaven  and  cannot  understand  (a)  a  Messiah  who  does  not 
remain  on  earth  or  ( b )  a  Son  of  Man  who  is  on  earth  to  be  exalted.  It  appears 
that  Jesus  took  over  ideas  already  known,  and  adapted  and  transformed  them 
for  his  own  use.  Even  if  the  passages  reflect  Church  controversy,  the  Son  of 
Man  idea  is  fixed  in  the  first  century. — J.  A.  W. 
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745.  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “Jesus  the  Christ,”  NT  Stud  8  (2,  ’62)  101-116. 

The  problem  considered  is  not  “the  historical  Jesus  and  the  kerygmatic 
Christ”  (a  formulation  which  lacks  preciseness)  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth — Jesus 
the  Christ,  and  the  first  question  is,  “Why  and  how  did  this  title  ‘Christ’  come 
to  be  combined  with  the  man  Jesus?”  From  the  earliest  Christian  writings  it 
is  evident  that  this  title  had  become  a  second  name  for  Jesus.  Various  explana¬ 
tions  have  been  given  for  ascribing  to  Him  the  title  “Christ,”  among  them 
those  of  C.  T.  Craig  and  N.  A.  Dahl  who  conclude  that  the  early  Christians 
combined  the  title  “Christ”  with  Jesus,  because  He  was  crucified  as  “Messiah.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  portrait  of  the  Messiah  in  Jewish  literature  had  hardly 
anything  in  common  with  the  description  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels.  And  the 
Crucifixion  was  an  obstacle  to  accepting  Jesus  as  Messiah,  for  the  suffering 
Messiah  was  not  a  current  idea  in  contemporary  Judaism. 

The  ultimate  reason  for  attaching  to  Jesus  the  term  “Christ”  was  that  He 
was  anointed  and  possessed  the  Spirit  of  God.  Luke  brings  out  this  concept 
very  forcibly,  but  cognate  ideas  occur  in  the  other  Evangelists.  For  the  early 
Christians,  the  essential  element  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was  not  the  outward 
activity  of  a  king  but  the  person  possessed  by  the  Spirit. 

That  this  idea  was  not  the  invention  of  Jesus’  followers  is  evident  from  the 
three  following  passages,  which  even  the  most  severe  form-critic  cannot 
challenge.  (1)  Mt  11:5  “blessed  is  he  who  takes  no  offence  at  me”  indicates 
that  Jesus’  outward  appearance  is  not  what  one  would  expect  of  ho  erchomenos. 
(2)  The  logion  concerning  the  casting  out  of  demons  (Lk  11:20)  indicates 
that  the  almighty  power  of  God  works  through  Jesus.  (3)  Mk  3:21  “he  is 
beside  himself”  and  v.  22  “possessed  by  Beelzebul,”  show  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  about  Jesus  which  His  enemies  interpreted  as  demonic  power, 
but  which  His  followers  recognized  as  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  latter  view 
was  also  that  of  Jesus.  These  passages,  combined  with  others,  prove  that 
Jesus  had  a  peculiar  spiritual  power  with  which  He  performed  His  works. 
And  because  the  Spirit  was  on  Him,  He  could  be  and  was  the  anointed,  ho 
Christos . — J.  J.  C. 

746.  R.  C.  Walls,  “The  Jesus  of  History  and  Contemporary  Christianity,” 
Theology  65  (501,  ’62)  94-96. 

747.  B.  Willaert,  “Jesus  as  the  ‘Suffering  Servant’,”  TheolDig  10  (1,  ’62) 
25-30. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  CollBrugGcmd  6  (2,  ’60)  163-185  [cf.  §  5-528]. 

748.  P.  Winter,  “The  Trial  of  Jesus,”  Tablet  215  (May  27,  ’61)  519-520. 

The  canonical  descriptions  of  the  trial  differ  and  cannot  be  harmonized. 
Each  Evangelist  gives  the  impression  that  only  a  few  hours  elapsed  between 
the  arrest  and  the  Crucifixion;  but  if  the  various  narratives  of  all  four  Gospels 
are  combined,  the  series  of  events  separately  described  in  each  of  them  would 
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require  several  clays  to  run  their  course.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  distinguish 
between  early  traditional  report  and  later  expansion.  Only  after  having  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  four  accounts  such  elements  as  are  due  to  secondary  traditions 
or  to  editorial  accretion,  may  we  be  allowed  to  use  the  remaining  primary 
tradition  for  purposes  of  making  historical  deductions. 

The  night  session  mentioned  in  Mk  14:53b,  55-64  is  not  historical.  The 
Evangelist  inserted  these  lines  into  an  older  narrative  which  reported  no 
convocation  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  no  condemnation  of  Jesus  by  that  official 
body.  Tradition  specifies  the  grounds  for  the  arrest  of  Jesus  (Mk  14:48),  the 
accusation  (Mk  15:2)  and  the  death  sentence  (Mk  15:26)  as  being  of  a 
political  character.  This  leaves  no  room  for  a  trial  on  religious  grounds,  set 
between  the  account  of  Jesus’  arrest  and  His  dispatch  to  Pilate.  The  story 
of  the  Sanhedrin’s  nocturnal  assembly  in  the  house  of  the  Jewish  high  priest 
is  an  editorial  accretion  due  to  the  second  Evangelist  without  his  having  re¬ 
course  to  any  primary  source  of  tradition. — P.  W.  (Author). 

749.  W.  H.  Wrighton,  “Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word,”  ChristT oday  6  (Dec. 
8,  ’61)  228-229. 

Synoptic  Gospels 

750.  M.  Adinolfi,  “L’lnterpretazione  delle  parabole,”  RivistBib  9  (3,  ’61) 
243-258.  [Cf.  §  6-420.] 

In  the  past  there  was  a  tendency  to  turn  each  parable  into  a  miniature 
treatise  of  theology  and  ethics.  Reacting  against  this  tendency  A.  Julicher  and 
his  followers  insisted  that  there  is  no  trace  of  allegorism  in  any  parable ;  each 
parable  contains  a  single  truth.  Today  it  is  commonly  held  that  parables  do 
not  teach  general  truths  but  only  one  particular  truth  applicable  to  a  particular 
situation  in  the  ministry  of  our  Lord.  Modern  tendencies  have  two  points  in 
common:  the  parables  are  not  allegories,  and  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  each 
parable  is  related  to  its  own  particular  time  and  place.  Through  the  analysis 
of  these  particular  circumstances  one  can  attain  the  universal  truths  at  the 
basis  of  each  parable,  truths  applicable  to  different  classes  of  cases.  This  type 
of  work  has  been  done  with  positive  results  by  scholars  such  as  L.  Fonck,  D. 
Buzy  and  J.  M.  Voste. — C.  S. 

751.  W.  Dekker,  “De  ‘geliefde  Zoon’  in  de  synoptische  evangelien”  [The 
“Beloved  Son”  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels],  NedTheolTijd  16  (2,  ’61) 
94-106. 

The  voice  from  heaven  in  the  Baptism  and  Transfiguration  stories  is  explained 
from  the  background  of  Gen  22:2,  12,  16,  because,  apart  from  Jer  38  (MT 
31):20,  nowhere  else  in  the  LXX  does  the  phrase  hyios  agapetos  occur.  The 
meaning  “only  son,”  which  is  evident  in  Gen  22,  is  consistent  with  classical 
Greek  usage,  as  C.  H.  Turner  has  shown  in  J ournTlieolStud  27  (1926)  113-129. 
In  Mk  1:11  parr,  and  9:7  parr,  the  best  translation  would  seem  to  be  “only 
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Son”  (cf.  Mk  12:6  =  Lk  20:13).  But  the  idea  of  “beloved”  is  also  implied, 
and  there  may  be  a  reference  to  the  Messianic  title  “the  Beloved”  (Eph  1:6 
and  often  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers).  The  substitution  of  ho  agapetos  mou  for 
ho  eklektos  mou  in  Mt  12:18  =  Isa  42:1  probably  reflects  the  same  Messianic 
sense. 

Hyios  agapetos  is  thus  found  at  three  critical  points  in  the  Synoptics,  and 
every  time  with  an  at  least  implicit  reference  to  the  Passion.  God  proclaims: 
“This  is  my  Isaac.”  Paul,  who  in  Rom  8:32  quotes  Gen  22:16,  is  not  the  only 
NT  writer  who  transfers  the  father-son  relationship  from  Abraham  and  Isaac 
to  God  and  Jesus  (cf.  H.-J.  Schoeps,  Paulus  [1959]  127  f.).  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  either  Paul  or  the  Synoptics  understand  Christ’s  sonship  in  an 
ontological  sense. — P.  L.  A. 

752.  C.  Ferriere,  “Tu  diras  a  tes  enfants:  Les  Paraboles,”  BibVieChret  43 
(’62)  60-62. 

753.  S.  Legasse,  “Scribes  et  disciples  de  Jesus,”  RevBib  68  (3,  ’61)  321- 
345;  (4,  ’61)  481-506. 

This  study  examines  Jesus’  relations  with  the  scribes  and  particularly  the 
relations  which  apparently  are  not  hostile.  The  NT  documents,  indeed,  even 
imply  that  some  scribes  were  numbered  among  His  disciples,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  He  did  not  pass  an  outright  condemnation  upon  knowledge  of  the  Law. 

Of  the  pertinent  scriptural  texts  Mt  23:34-36  par.,  Mt  23:8-10  and  Mt‘  28:19 
do  not  prove  conclusively  the  presence  of  scribes  among  Jesus’  followers.  How¬ 
ever,  Mt  8:18-22  preserves  an  early  tradition  that  a  grammateus  (the  Matthean 
term  is  not  an  interpolation  despite  E.  Klostermann)  volunteered  to  follow 
Jesus.  And  according  to  Mk  12:28-34,  which  account  is  more  primitive  than 
in  the  parallels,  Mt  22:34-40  and  Lk  10:25-28,  a  scribe  on  one  occasion  mani¬ 
fested  ideal  dispositions  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  fine,  a  study  of  the  Gospels  shows  that  some  Jewish  scribes  turned  to 
Jesus  as  an  outstanding  religious  teacher  and  were  admitted  to  the  ranks  of 
His  disciples.  These  Jewish  converts  seem  to  have  been,  not  doctors  of  the 
Law  (ordained  rabbis  or  heads  of  schools),  but  simple  schoolteachers. — Jn.  F.  S. 

754.  L.  Legrand,  “Christian  Celibacy  and  the  Cross,”  Scripture  14  (25,  ’62) 
1-12.  [Cf.  §  6-260.] 

By  adding  “a  wife”  to  the  list  of  things  which  Matthew  and  Mark  encourage 
a  disciple  of  Jesus  to  “hate”  or  “give  up,”  Luke  could  not  be  proposing  conjugal 
separation,  since  this  would  not  be  in  accord  with  either  biblical  or  apostolic 
tradition.  The  verb,  misein ,  must,  therefore,  be  taken  analogically.  Since  a 
man  necessarily  has  relatives  and  belongings,  total  detachment  from  them 
implies  their  abandonment:  since  marriage  is  not  necessary,  to  renounce  it 
consists  in  not  contracting  it. 

A  new  context,  however,  is  given  to  the  invitation  to  celibacy.  Lk  18:29 
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situates  the  kingdom  in  the  present  order  established  by  Christ  and  thus  adds  a 
new  element  to  the  merely  eschatological  dimension  of  the  sources:  the  disciple 
embraces  celibacy  as  an  example  of  the  poverty  required  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  the  ‘anaunm.  Lk  14:26  resolves  the  poverty  of  the  kingdom  into  the  mystery 
of  the  cross.  While  Luke’s  source  understands  the  cross  as  the  patibulum 
carried  by  the  condemned  to  the  place  of  execution,  Luke  himself  endows  it 
with  the  mystical  and  symbolic  meaning  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  disciple 
unites  himself  daily  with  the  death  of  His  master.  Celibacy  thus  becomes  one 
of  the  most  absolute  ways  of  sharing  in  the  mystery  and  efficacy  of  the  cross. 
— E.  J.  C. 

755.  M.  Prager,  “Israel  in  the  Parables,”  Bridge  4  (’61-’62)  44-88. 

An  objective  exegesis  of  the  parables  concerning  Israel  shows  that,  though 
there  is  in  them  a  note  of  warning,  there  is  also  the  voice  of  hope.  Even  when 
Israel’s  leaders  are  rebuked  or  the  people  threatened,  rebuke  and  threat  are 
disguises  of  love.  The  parables  proclaim  the  message  of  mercy,  offering  pardon 
to  Israel  and  through  Israel  to  all  men — through  Israel,  for  in  her  is  mirrored 
the  history  of  mankind.  And  Israel  herself  is  one  great  parable. — J.  J.  C. 

Matthew 

756.  G.  Hebert,  “The  Problem  of  the  Gospel  According  to  Matthew,”  Scot 
JournTheol  14  (4,  ’61)  403-413. 

“For  whom,  and  with  what  special  purpose,  was  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel 
written?  The  thesis  of  this  paper  is,  that  it  was  written  after  the  Fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  a  Jewish  Christian  for  the  Great  Church,  which  by  then  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  Gentile,  with  the  special  purpose  of  bringing  to  Gentile  Christians 
the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  which  Jerusalem  had  preserved  and  which 
they  sorely  needed.” 

757.  [Mt  1 — 2]  J.  Delorme,  “A  propos  des  Evangiles  de  l’Enfance,”  AmiCler 
71  (Dec.  21,  ’61)  760-764. 

In  discussing  the  Infancy  Gospels  one  must  first  determine  their  exact  literary 
genre.  Recent  studies  tend  to  support  the  historical  character  of  these  chapters. 
-J.  J.  C. 

758.  [Mt  1—2]  P.  A.  King,  “Matthew  and  Epiphany,”  Worship  36  (2,  ’62) 
89-95. 

The  infancy  narrative  presents  a  preview  of  the  principal  themes  of  the 
Gospel,  the  continuity  between  the  OT  and  the  NT,  and  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
by  the  Jews  and  His  acceptance  by  the  Gentiles.  The  Magi  story  especially  is  a 
mine  of  doctrinal  teaching,  and  its  basic  purpose  is  to  impart  the  religious 
truth  that,  as  king  not  only  of  the  Jews  but  also  of  the  pagans,  Christ  fulfilled 
the  expectation  of  the  OT  and  of  the  whole  world. — J.  J.  C. 
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759.  [Mt  1 — 2]  R.  Leaney,  “The  Birth  Narratives  in  St  Luke  and  St 
Matthew,”  NTStud  8  (2,  ’62)  158-166. 

“There  are  two  clear  jpid  strong  traditions  in  the  gospel  material  as  to  the 
historical  facts  (apart  from  the  additional  elements  concerned  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  these  facts)  : 

“(1)  Joseph  and  Mary  were  betrothed  but  not  married  when  Jesus  was 
conceived.  (The  tradition  is  almost  as  strong  that  they  were  married  when  he 
was  born.) 

“(2)  Mary  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  her,  without 
human  agency. 

“Obviously  (2)  will  explain  (1),  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  (2)  in  order  to  explain  (1).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  begin  with  the  first 
tradition,  we  can  account  not  only  for  the  second  tradition,  but  also  for  the 
Jewish  slanders,  and  observe  the  consistency  of  this  first  tradition  with  the 
silence  on  the  whole  question  on  the  part  of  Jesus  himself,  Mark,  ‘James’,  and 
‘Peter’.  Paul,  with  his  statement  in  Rom  i.  3,  all  the  more  significant  if  it  is 
part  of  the  gospel  which  he  was  taught,  may  be  said  to  support  the  tradition 
of  a  normal  human  conception,  without  of  course  denying  the  ultimate  divine 
origin  of  the  Lord. 

“If  the  tradition  that  the  Lord  was  conceived  during  the  betrothal  of  Mary 
to  Joseph  is  true  or,  if  untrue,  yet  widely  disseminated,  Christian  tradition  may 
have  developed  in  these  stages: 

“(1)  The  old  Testament  shows  that  God  operates  through  cases  of  this  kind. 

“(2)  By  the  use  of  the  LXX  (cf.  Deut.  xxii.  23)  it  would  be  natural  to  say 
that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  partlienos  memnesteumene  cmdri  meaning,  ‘a  girl 
betrothed  to  a  man’,  and  in  view  of  Christian  conviction  that  he  was  ‘Lord 
and  Christ’,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  operative  at  his  conception  as  at  that  of 
Isaac,  Samson,  and  Samuel.  Matthew  would  apparently  add,  ‘and  throughout 
the  Lord’s  ancestry’. 

“(3)  Jesus  was  born  of  a  parthenos,  a  virgin.  Matthew  would  add  in  his 
controversy  with  Jewish  opponents,  as  elsewhere  in  his  gospel,  ‘and  thus  were 
the  scriptures  fulfilled’,  though  Luke  makes  the  same  point  with  more  subtlety 
and  less  emphasis.” 

760.  J.  Dupont,  “La  genealogia  di  Gesu  secondo  Matteo  1,  1-17,”  BibOriente 
4  (1,  ’62)  3-6. 

The  biblical  writer  can  make  use  of  approximations,  and  this  principle  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  three  series  of  fourteen  generations  in  the  Matthean 
genealogy. 

761.  E.  Galbiati,  “Esegesi  degli  Evangeli  festivi.  L’Adorazione  dei  Magi 
{Matt.  2,  1-12).  (Festa  dell’Epifania),”  BibOriente  4  (1,  ’62)  20-29. 

Besides  the  exegesis,  the  theological  exposition  and  some  notes  concerning 
the  pericope,  there  is  the  question  whether  the  incident  of  the  Magi  is  history 
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or  midrash.  This  latter  term,  being  somewhat  ambiguous,  could  well  be  avoided 
here.  Some  recent  writers,  however,  by  postulating  a  midrash  genre  for  this 
passage  reduce  the  factual  content  of  the  incident  to  a  historical  nucleus  which 
is  not  clearly  defined.  Though  these  scholars  do  not  adequately  explain  how 
this  lessening  of  the  historical  element  can  be  reconciled  with  the  inerrancy 
of  the  Bible,  their  orthodoxy  and  apologetic  intent  should  not  be  questioned. 
-J.  J.  C. 

762.  [Mt  2:1]  BibTerreSainte  42  (’61)  has  the  following  articles  on  Bethlehem. 
J.  Maigret,  “Bethleem,  cite  de  David,”  2-3. 

M.  Tamisier,  “Ce  qu’est  le  messianisme,”  3-4. 

B.  Renaud,  “La  prophetie  de  Michee,”  4-5. 

I.-H.  Dalmais,  “Bethleem  et  le  veritable  sens  de  Noel,”  5. 

A.  Brunot,  “Bethleem.  La  basilique  de  la  Nativite,”  6-17. 

Anon.,  “Le  Tombeau  de  Rachel,”  19. 

763.  [Mt  4:1-11]  V.  Kesich,  “Christ’s  Temptation  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels 
and  Acts,”  St.  Vladimir’s  Seminary  Quarterly  5  (4,  ’61)  3-9. 

In  the  apocryphal  writings  one  can  discern  the  attitude  of  certain  second- 
century  Christians.  Some  who  were  dualists  did  not  think  that  Christ  was 
incarnate  in  a  true  sense.  For  they  believed  that  matter  is  evil,  and  Jesus,  if 
He  was  divine,  must  have  been  above  sufferings  and  temptations.  Other  Chris¬ 
tians  wished  to  see  in  Jesus  “the  walking  God,”  a  concept  more  acceptable  in 
the  Gnostic  milieu  in  which  they  lived. — S.  I.  S. 

764.  [Mt  4:1-11]  M.  Strange,  “Temptations,”  Worship  36  (4,  ’62)  227-234. 

The  temptations  of  Christ,  perhaps  presented  in  a  figurative  form,  tell  us 
not  only  about  His  temptations  but  also  about  those  of  the  Church. 

765.  G.  Braumann,  “Zum  traditionsgeschlichtlichen  Problem  der  Seligpreisun- 
gen  Mt  v  3-12,”  NovTest  4  (4,  ’60)  253-260. 

In  view  of  some  significant  differences  in  form  and  content,  to  what  extent 
can  dependence  upon  common  tradition  be  assumed  as  regards  Matthew’s  and 
Luke’s  versions  of  the  Beatitudes  ?  An  examination  of  both  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  texts  leads  to  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  Matthew  adds 
to  the  tradition  for  theological  reasons.  (2)  The  accretions  are  not  unique  to 
Matthew,  however,  and  were  common  in  the  NT  circle  of  ideas.  (3)  1  Peter,  a 
later  witness  to  the  accretive  process,  indicates  that  the  process  began  in  primi¬ 
tive  times  in  connection  with  baptism.  (4)  No  direct  literary  connection  be¬ 
tween  Matthew  and  Luke  needs  to  be  posited ;  rather  they  both  depended  on 
separate  traditions  going  back  to  Jesus’  genuine  teachings  to  His  disciples. 
— D.  C.  Z. 

766.  [Mt  5:3-10]  P.-R.  Regamey,  “Qui  ne  peut  le  moins  peut  le  plus.  La 
Providence  et  l’esprit  des  Beatitudes,’’  VieSpir  106  (481,  62)  257-281. 
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767.  [Mt  5:32]  J.  Jervell,  “Skilsmisse  og  gjengifte  etter  Det  nye  testamente” 
[Divorce  and  Remarriage  According  to  the  New  Testament],  NorskTeol 
Tid  62  (4,  '61)  195-210. 

There  is  no  unified  NT  doctrine  on  divorce.  Jesus  certainly  vigorously 
insists  that  a  marriage  should  not  be  dissolved.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  it  cannot  be  dissolved.  The  prohibition  of  divorce  is  part  of  the  call  to 
perfection  proposed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  it  is  part  of  the  “entrance 
requirements”  of  the  kingdom;  it  is  a  moral  challenge,  not  a  juridical  law. 
From  this  point  of  view  divorce  in  itself  is  equal  to  adultery.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Mt  19:9  not  only  divorce  but  a  remarriage  may  take  place 
when  the  marriage  has,  in  fact,  already  been  broken.  But  no  practical  rules 
regarding  the  lawfulness  of  remarriage  can  be  deduced  from  the  Gospel’s 
teaching — E.  G. 

768.  [Mt  6:9-13]  J.  Blenkinsopp,  “The  Lord’s  Prayer,”  HeythJourn  3 
(1,  ’62)  51-60. 

The  Our  Father  is  associated  by  St.  Luke  with  Bethany  and  has  several 
echoes  in  the  accounts  of  Christ’s  agony  in  Gethsemane.  The  discourses  of  Jn 
14 — 17  contain  deep  reflection  on  the  same  themes,  particularly  on  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God. — J.  F.  Bl. 

769.  [Mt  6:9-13]  R.  E.  Brown,  “Meaning  of  the  Our  Father,”  TheolDig  10 
(1,  ’62)  3-10. 

A  digest  of  an  article  in  TheolStud  22  (2,  ’61)  175-208  [cf.  §  6-288]. 

770.  [Mt  6:10-12]  E.  Bammel,  “Ein  neuer  Vater-Unser-Text,”  ZeitNTWiss 
52  (3-4,  ’61)  280-281. 

The  publication  of  The  Antinoopolis  Papyri,  Part  II,  edited  with  translations 
and  notes  by  J.  W.  B.  Barns  and  H.  Zilliacus  (1960),  brings  to  light  a  third- 
century  fragment,  the  oldest  text  of  the  Our  Father  ever  discovered.  The 
wording  agrees  with  the  Matthean  version,  but  the  fragment  probably  did  not 
contain  ho  en  tois  ouranois  in  v.  9.  Why  this  text  breaks  off  after  the  fifth  peti¬ 
tion  remains  a  puzzle. — J.  Bz. 

771.  J.  Dupont,  “L’Ambassade  de  Jean-Baptiste  (Matthieu  11,  2-6;  Luc  7, 
18-23),”  NoiwRevTheol  83  (8,  ’61)  805-821;  (9,  ’61)  943-959. 

John  the  Baptist’s  question  in  Mt  11:3  is  somewhat  surprising  since  it  occurs 
after  the  theophany  at  the  Jordan  (Mt  3:16  f. ;  Jn  1:32)  and  his  own  explicit 
statements  (Alt  3:14;  Jn  1:29-34).  There  are  three  possible  explanations  for 
his  question:  (1)  The  doubt  is  purely  fictitious;  (2)  John’s  ignorance  is  real; 
or  (3)  The  question  reflects  John’s  astonishment  at  Jesus’  manner  of  acting. 
This  last  interpretation  is  favored  by  the  majority  of  contemporary  exegetes. 
Since  Jesus  was  not  acting  as  the  Messianic  king,  John  was  either  perplexed  or 
impatient.  The  title  erchomenos  is  obviously  used  in  this  context  to  designate 
the  Messiah.  This  uncommon  title  seems  based  on  such  prophecies  as  Dan  7 ; 
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Zech  9:9;  14:5;  Gen  49:10;  Hab  2:3.  John  seems  to  situate  his  own  mission  in 
the  light  of  these  OT  prophecies. 

Jesus’  reply  to  the  clear  and  precise  question  is  not  direct;  it  consists  in  an 
account  of  His  own  merciful  activity.  The  full  meaning  of  His  message  to 
John  is  contained  in  the  allusions  to  Isaiah.  The  good  deeds  enumerated  in 
Mt  11  are  the  fulfillment  of  typical  Messianic  activities.  To  the  question 
“Are  you  the  Messiah  ?”  Jesus  answered  that  the  Messiah’s  role  was  to  care 
for  the  unfortunate.  The  possibility  of  “scandal”  mentioned  in  Mt  11:6  results 
not  from  Jesus’  implicit  affirmation  of  His  Messiahship,  but  from  His  explicit 
statement  about  the  proper  manifestation  of  the  true  Messianic  character.  The 
Precursor,  as  the  apostles,  had  to  experience  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  John’s 
personal  ordeal  resembled  that  of  Jonah.  Whereas  John  expected  to  encounter 
a  manifestation  of  justice  he  encountered  instead  divine  mercy. — G.  D’A. 

772.  [Mt  11:2-6]  K.  Smyth,  “St.  John  the  Baptist,”  Way  1  (4,  ’61)  282-293. 

After  bearing  witness  to  Jesus,  John,  because  of  the  unexpected  course  of 

events  and  the  surprising  attitude  of  Jesus,  wras  greatly  troubled.  Accordingly 
he  sent  disciples  to  question  Christ  (Mt  11:2-6  par.).  In  this  trial,  however, 
the  Baptist’s  faith  remained  firm,  and  Jesus’  words  that  he  is  blessed  who  is 
not  scandalized  in  Him  apply  to  John.  The  Precursor,  therefore,  like  Abraham 
is  a  model  and  inspiration  for  our  faith. — E.  H. 

773.  A.  Denis,  “De  parabels  van  het  koninkrijk  (Mt.  13)”  [The  Parables  of 
the  Kingdom  (Mt  13)],  TijdsTheol  1  (4,  ’61)  273-288. 

Though  composed  of  different  elements,  Mt  13  is  considered  a  unity  by  the 
Evangelist.  For  it  ends  with  the  usual  concluding  formula  of  the  great  sermons 
(13:53)  and  has  its  own  framework  (13:1-2).  The  question  is  what  unity  was 
intended  here  by  Matthew? 

A  new  Gospel  literary  form,  the  parable,  appears  here  for  the  first  time.  In 
Matthew  the  disciples’  question  after  the  first  parable  (the  Sower)  concerns 
the  use  of  the  parable  genre.  Jesus  gives  His  explanation  in  three  steps:  (1)  In 
vv.  11-12  He  distinguishes  two  groups:  one  is  given  the  understanding  of  the 
“secrets”  of  the  kingdom;  the  other  is  not.  The  parables  are  here  compared 
with  the  “secrets”  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  (2)  Vv.  13-15  show  in  the  use  of  the 
parable  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy  (6:9-10)  concerning  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews.  (3)  In  vv.  16-17  those  are  called  blessed  who  see  and  hear  what 
the  prophets  longed  for,  namely,  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom.  1  he  Parable 
of  the  Sower  thus  deals  with  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  with  the 
foundation  and  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  three  following  parables  (the  Weeds,  the  Mustard  Seed,  and  the  Leaven) 
show  the  further  growth  of  the  kingdom;  but  they  also  make  clear  that  evil  is 
present.  The  reflection  of  the  Evangelist  concerning  the  parable  genre  (vv. 
34-35;  cf.  the  quotation  from  Ps  /8:2)  and  the  explanation  of  the  parable  of 
the  Weeds  (vv.  36-43;  cf.  the  connection  with  Daniel  in  v.  36  and  v.  43)  again 
manifest  in  the  parable  the  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom. 
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Two  of  the  last  three  parables  (the  Treasure  and  the  Pearl)  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  kingdom  for  men.  The  last  parable  (the  Net)  is  eschatological 
and  points  to  the  Last  Judgment.  Thus  the  whole  history  of  the  kingdom  is 
outlined  in  this  chapter.  The  seven  parables  contain  the  revelation  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  At  first  they  are  proposed,  as  in  Daniel,  in  the  form  of  riddles,  but  later 
they  are  explained  to  those  who  wish  to  understand.  We  have  here  a  brief 
theological  treatise  on  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — I.  dlP. 

774.  B.  Schultze,  “Die  ekklesiologische  Bedeutung  des  Gleichnisses  vom 
Senfkorn  (Matth.  13,  31-32;  Mk.  4,  30-32;  Lk.  13,  18-19),”  Orient  Christ 
Per  27  (2,  ’61)  362-386. 

In  the  course  of  his  life,  an  individual  sees  only  a  small  portion  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Church.  If  he  has  not  studied  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
pondered  the  laws  of  her  growth,  he  will  not  possess  a  true  perspective  of 
the  Church’s  evolution.  For  such  a  vision  the  Parable  of  the  Grain  of  Mustard 
Seed  has  profound  significance:  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
is  like  the  growth  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Since  the  ecclesiological  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  parable  has  not  received  sufficient  attention,  this  study  under¬ 
takes  an  explanation  of  the  parable,  its  application  to  the  growth  of  the  Church, 
the  explanation  of  the  parable  given  by  the  Russian  philosopher  and  lay 
theologian  Vladimir  Soloviev,  and  the  contemporary  problem  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  true  Church. — E.  J.  K. 

775.  A.-M.  la  Bonnardiere,  “Tu  es  Petrus.  La  pericope  ‘Matthieu  16,  13- 
23’  dans  l’oeuvre  de  saint  Augustin,”  Irenikon  34  (4,  ’61)  451-499. 

All  Augustine’s  comments' on  Mt  16:13-23  occur  principally  in  the  sermons 
and  most  were  written  before  413  A.D.  Although  not  a  principal  theme  of 
Augustine,  the  Petrine  confession  figures  prominently  in  the  Christological 
controversies  against  the  heretics.  Within  exegetical,  polemic  and  homiletic 
contexts  Augustine  stresses:  (1)  praise  for  Peter’s  faith  in  Christ  as  the  God- 
Man;  (2)  the  search  for  the  “rock”  on  which  the  Church  was  founded  and  the 
relationships  of  petra,  Petrus  and  ecclesia-;  (3)  the  valid  claim  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  possess  the  power  of  the  keys.  His  emphasis  is  sacramental  as  well 
as  ecclesiological.  The  fact  of  Petrine  succession  was  not  questioned  because 
Augustine  considered  it  evident. — M.  A.  F. 

776.  E.  F.  Sutcliffe,  “St  Peter’s  Double  Confession  in  Mt  16:16-19,”  Heytli 
Journ  3(1,  ’62)  31-41. 

Mt  16:17-19  does  not  harmonize  well  with  its  context.  Matthew  has  probably 
antedated  a  confession  of  Christ’s  divinity  made  after  the  Resurrection  and 
combined  it  with  the  solemn  recognition  of  His  Messiahship  pronounced  by 
St.  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  Other  examples  are  given  to  show  that  such 
conflation  of  incidents  is  in  accordance  with  Matthew’s  editorial  habits.  A 
footnote  to  p.  36  points  out  parallels  to  Mt  16:16  in  1QH  7:8f.  and  IQS  11:8. 
— J.  F.  Bl. 
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777  [Mt  16:17]  C.  Roth,  “Simon-Peter,”  HarvTheolRev  54  (2,  ’61)  91-97. 

Simon  Bar  Jonah  is  the  only  one  of  the  Twelve  to  have  had  his  name 
changed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  Simons  or 
Simeons  of  this  general  period  who  are  referred  to  solely  by  their  patronymics. 
The  list  extends  from  Simon  the  Hasmonaean  to  Simeon  Bar  Cocheba.  Many 
of  the  names  seem  to  have  super-patriotic  associations,  but  the  elimination  of 
the  Simon  or  Simeon  may  have  roots  extending  as  far  back  as  the  Blessing  of 
Jacob  (Gen  49:5-7).  Thus  the  avoidance  may  be  “from  symbolic  or  supersti¬ 
tious  reasons,  or  even  out  of  sheer  nervousness.”  The  change  of  Simon’s  name 
to  Kaipha,  a  nickname,  may  have  been  of  this  type  at  first;  the  more  elaborate 
explanation  may  have  come  later. — J.  A.  W. 

778.  [Mt  16:18]  J.-J.  Weber,  “Notes  exegetiques  sur  le  texte  ‘Tu  es  Petrus’,” 
Bulletin  Ecclesiastique  du  diocese  de  Strasbourg  80  (Oct.  1-15,  ’61) 
541-560;  AmiCler  72  (Feb.  22,  ’62)  113-121. 

The  context  of  the  Petrine  confession  is  a  sequence  constituting  the  high 
point  of  the  Synoptic  account  of  Christ’s  earthly  career:  Peter  acknowledges 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  Jesus  takes  this  occasion  to  reveal  the  true  character 
of  His  Messiahship:  suffering  before  glory.  This  demands  that  the  disciples 
too  follow  the  path  of  sacrifice.  And  lest  the  prediction  of  the  Passion  discourage 
them,  Christ  gives  a  glimpse  of  His  glory  to  three  of  them  in  the  1  ransfigura- 
tion  scene. 

The  text  of  Matthew  is  analyzed  in  all  its  parts  against  its  geographical, 
literary  and  historical  background.  The  passage  forms  a  homogeneous  unity, 
practically  impossible  to  dismantle.  Hence,  rather  than  explain  vv.  17-19  as  an 
insertion,  we  should  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  silence  of  Mark  (followed  by 
Luke).  Preoccupied  with  the  theme  of  the  community  as  the  continuation  of 
“the  assembly  ( ekklesia )  in  the  desert,”  Matthew  keeps  the  logion  intact,  where¬ 
as  Mark  omits  it  because  he  is  unconcerned  with  this  theme. 

There  is  a  group  of  passages  that  parallel  the  Matthean  text  by  their  solemn 
prose”  style  (the  Beatitudes;  Mt  13:16  f.  par.;  11:25-27  par.;  7 :24  f.  par.;  23:27 
f.  par.;  Lk  12:32).  None  of  them  appears  in  Mark.  They  derive  from  Q,  per¬ 
haps  to  be  identified  with  Aramaic  Matthew.  It  may  be  that  Greek  Matthew, 
while  drawing  the  Petrine  scene  from  this  source,  adapted  it  to  the  Markan 
framework.  Taken  strictly,  vv.  17-19  speak  only  of  Peter.  But  is  the  promised 
indefectibility  of  the  Church  possible  unless  the  promises  made  to  Peter  are 
transmitted  to  those  who  succeed  him?  The  structural  ensemble  of  Matthew  s 
Gospel  suggests  that  the  scene  at  Caesarea  was  more  than  an  event  and  that 
the  promises  contained  in  it  envisage  an  institution.  B.  F.  M. 

779.  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “The  Parable  of  the  Lost  or  Wandering  Sheep.  Matthew 
18.10-14;  Luke  15.3-7,”  Angll  heolRev  44  (1,  62)  44-57. 

The  Matthean  version  of  the  parable  seems  to  leave  the  ninety-nine  sheep 
unattended  “on  the  hills”;  in  Luke  they  are  left  “in  the  desert.”  But  the  Gospel 
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of  Thomas  (Logion  107)  omits  both  phrases,  permitting  the  conjecture  that 
the  ninety-nine  had  been  counted  and  left  in  the  sheep-fold.  Moreover,  in  Mt 
18:12  the  AV  and  RV  are  based  on  a  Greek  text  which  allows  “on  the  hills” 
to  be  understood  as  the  place  of  the  shepherd’s  search.  But  modern  editors 
(e.g.,  Nestle),  translators  (e.g.,  Weymouth,  Moffatt,  Rieu,  Goodspeed,  Knox  and 
Phillips),  versions  (RSV  and  NEB),  and  commentators  (e.g.,  J.  A.  Findlay 
and  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley)  do  not  accept  this  reading  and  leave  the  sheep 
“on  the  hills”  presumably  unpenned.  They  have  not  considered  (1)  what  the 
OT  says  of  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd,  (2)  the  difficulty  of  counting  sheep 
unless  they  file  into  a  fold,  and  (3)  the  lack  of  vegetation  “on  the  hills”  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year.  The  Palestinian  background  of  the  parable  demands 
the  AV  understanding  of  Matthew’s  account.  Unfortunately  in  Luke  “wilder¬ 
ness”  is  in  the  wrong  place.  Thus  it  is  in  Luke  and  not  in  Matthew  that  a 
transposition  is  desirable. — J.  C.  H. 

Mt  19:9,  cf.  §  6-767. 

780.  H.  J.  Flowers,  “Matthew  xxiii.  15,”  ExpTimes  73  (3,  ’61)  67-69. 

“I  would  suggest:  (1)  That  Mt  23:15  has  no  basis  whatever  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  (2)  That  it  asserts  that  the  Pharisees  set  out  deliberately  on  a 
task  of  evangelism,  and  that  when  the  converts  are  won,  the  Pharisees 
teach  them  to  be  even  more  devilish  than  they  are  themselves.  (3)  That  such 
an  accusation  is  dead  against  the  evidence  we  have  concerning  the  character  of 
the  Pharisees,  the  respect  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  lack  of  proof  that 
they  proselytized  for  Judaism.  (4)  That  the  verse  is .  an  example  of  anti- 
Pharisaic  apologetic  used  by  the  Church  as  a  counterblast  to  the  attack  on  the 
Church  by  the  Pharisees.  (5)  That  when  there  is  a  battle  of  words  each  side 
exaggerates.  Matthew  23:15  must  not  be  taken  literally.  The  Pharisees  were 
not  children  of  hell  and  Jesus  would  never  say  they  were.  But  He  was  quite 
capable  of  making  a  playful  reference  to  them,  and  the  Early  Church  could 
use  that,  take  it  out  of  its  context,  and  make  it  mean  something  very  terrible. 
Probably  what  was  originally  said  meant  this  or  something  like  this — ‘You 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  win  converts  to  your  ideas  and  your  converts  are 
even  narrower  and  hotter  headed  than  you  are  yourselves.  You  Pharisees 
get  worse  and  worse  the  longer  you  go  on’.” 

781.  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  “Diakonia.  Matthew  25,  31-46,”  LondQuartH olRev 
30  (4,  ’61)  275-281. 

A  study  of  the  Last  Judgment  scene  brings  out  the  obligation  of  serving 
Jesus  in  His  poor.  For  the  verb  diakonein  and  its  cognates,  though  quite 
often  used  in  the  NT  with  reference  to  serving  at  table,  “are  most  charac¬ 
teristically  used  with  reference  to  the  loving,  practical  service  of  the  needy 
and  afflicted  and  the  administration  of  the  material  resources  of  the  Christian 
community.  The  noun  diakonos  (which  we  have  in  English  in  the  form 
‘deacon’)  came  to  be  used  specially  of  those  ministers  of  the  early  Church 
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whose  function  is  was  to  be  the  agents  of  the  Church’s  charitable  work  and  to 
administer  its  funds,  and  the  abstract  noun  diakonia  denotes  specially  that 
sort  of  ministry.” — J.  J.  C. 

782.  [Mt  27:63]  N.  Walker,  “  ‘After  Three  Days’,”  NovTest  4  (4  ’60) 
261-262. 

Variations  in  the  dating  of  the  Resurrection,  “after”  three  days  (Mt  27:63; 
Mk  8.31)  and  on  the  third  day  (Mt  16:21;  Lk  9:22  etc.),  can  be  harmonized 
by  the  suggestion  that  “after”  refers  to  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Sanhedrin 
and  “on”  to  the  Crucifixion.  For  “Jesus  was  rejected  at  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrin  on  Holy  Thursday”  according  to  the  new  Passion  chronology 
of  A.  Jaubert  [cf.  §§  4-856r— 862r],  accepted  by  E.  Vogt,  Biblica  36  (1955) 
413  and  favored  by  M.  Black  in  New  Testament  Essays  (Manson  Memorial) 
(1959)  19-33.  This  theory  helps  explain  both  the  setting  of  the  watch  (count¬ 
ing  from  the  rejection)  and  the  use  of  the  Sign  of  Jonah  (counting  from  the 
Crucifixion). — D.  C.  Z. 


Mark 

783.  T.  A.  Burkill,  “The  Hidden  Son  of  Man  in  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  52  (3-4,  ’61)  189-213. 

“While  the  evidence  scarcely  warrants  the  view  that  Jesus  actually 
thought  of  himself  as  the  hidden  Son  of  Man,  Dr.  Sjoberg  \Der  verborgene 
Menscliensohn  in  den  Evangelien,  (1955)]  is  on  firm  ground  when  he  main¬ 
tains  that  St.  Mark’s  doctrine  of  the  messianic  mystery  is  not  imposed  ab 
extra  upon  an  utterly  alien  tradition.  Various  secrecy  motifs  were  already 
present  in  the  materials  he  uses,  and  the  notion  of  hiddenness,  associated 
with  a  form  of  divine  predestinarianism,  may  well  have  been  exemplified, 
after  the  manner  outlined,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  himself.” — J.  Bz. 

784.  M.  Karnetzki,  “Die  galilaische  Redaktion  im  Markusevangelium,”  Zeit 
NT  Wiss  52  (3-4,  ’61)  238-272. 

K  accepts  as  a  working  hypothesis  W.  Bussmann’s  thesis  that  Mark  (as 
Matthew  and  Luke)  depends  on  a  lost  Geschiclits quelle.  This  source  was 
reworked  twice,  first  by  a  Galilean  who  produced  a  version,  designated  as  B ; 
next  by  a  Roman  Christian  whose  recension  gave  Mark  its  present-day  form. 
In  the  theological  viewpoint  of  B,  the  Galilean  recension,  Galilee  is  not  the 
place  of  the  eschatological  gathering  immediately  before  the  parousia  (as 
W.  Marxsen  thinks),  but  rather  the  place  of  the  community’s  preaching  and 
assembling,  and  at  the  same  time  the  starting  point  for  the  mission  to  the 
Gentiles.  B  relates  at  length  the  vehement  discussions  with  the  Pharisees,  and 
the  author  himself  had  at  his  disposal  the  learning  of  a  scribe.  He  shows 
a  surprising  interest  in  John  the  Baptist  which  indicates  possible  contacts 
with  the  Baptist  sect.  Of  importance  also  in  B  is  the  confession  of  the  Church 
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as  essentially  Christological  and  soteriological  in  character.  Connected  with  the 
stress  on  soteriology  is  the  stress  on  man’s  fallen  state  and  a  predilection  for 
paraenesis.  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  conspicuously  emphasized  as  means 
which  provide  us  with  access  to  the  salvation  effected  by  Christ  on  the 
cross. — J.  Bz. 

785.  J.  Schreiber,  “Die  Christologie  des  Markusevangeliums.  Beobachtungen 
zur  Theologie  und  Komposition  des  zweiten  Evangeliums,”  ZeitTheol 
Kirche  58  (2,  ’61)  154-183. 

Mark  is  the  “book  of  secret  epiphanies”  (Dibelius)  because  of  the  Christ- 
myth  of  the  Hellenistic  kerygma.  The  salvator  salvandus  remains  hidden  in  His 
path  of  suffering  on  earth  (hence  W.  Wrede’s  “Messianic  secret”)  and  is  there¬ 
fore  crucified  by  the  demonic  powers  (1  Cor  2:8).  This  death  on  the  cross, 
however,  is  the  epiphany  of  the  Son  of  God  (Mk  15:39)  and  His  exaltation  as 
the  heavenly  kyrios  (Phil  2:6-11).  The  pattern  of  the  humiliation  and  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  pre-existent  (Mk  12:6)  Savior  is  found  (a)  in  Jesus’  coming  up 
out  of  the  water  at  His  baptism;  ( b )  in  the  Transfiguration  on  the  seventh 
day  (cf.  Mark’s  chronology  of  Passion  week)  ;  and  (c)  in  the  anabasis  through 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  ending  in  the  (heavenly)  temple. 

The  theios  aner  Christology  of  the  miracle-  and  pronouncement-stories  and 
the  apocalyptic  Son  of  Man  title  are  subordinated  to  the  Christology  of  the  Son 
of  God  (Mk  1:11;  9:7,  15:39),  while  Mark  polemicizes  against  the  titles  Son 
of  David  (12:35  ff.  and  the  blind  (!)  Bartimaeus  10:48)  and  christos  (8:33, 
14:61,  15:32).  The  close  association  of  the  Savior  and  the  saved  through  the 
way  of  suffering  to  glory  is  strongly  emphasized.  But  true  communion  is 
possible  only  after  the  exaltation  of  the  Savior,  and  because  of  the  Messianic 
secret  the  Savior  is  unrecognized  even  in  His  self-revelation  of  the  mystery 
of  the  kingdom  (4:11  ff.).  For  these  reasons  Peter  and  the  disciples  do  not 
understand  any  more  than  “those  outside.”  Indeed,  Peter’s  denial  and  the  flight 
of  the  disciples  are  seen  in  the  light  of  8:38! 

Running  all  through  Mark  is  a  polemic  against  Peter  and  the  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tians,  because  they  do  not  accept  the  necessity  for  suffering  and  because  they 
oppose  the  Gentile  mission.  Vv.  14:28  and  16:7  refer  neither  to  the  parousia 
nor  to  a  Resurrection  appearance  in  Galilee,  but  to  the  mission  in  “Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles,”  where  Jesus  “goes  before”  and  the  disciples  will  “see”  the  exalted 
Son  of  God.  As  the  Jerusalem  disciples  are  disobedient  to  this  command,  only 
the  Gentile  centurion  (15:39)  and  the  women  (15:40)  “see”  the  epiphany  of 
the  Son  of  God  on  the  cross.  Only  the  women  hear  the  Resurrection  message 
of  the  angel  (16:6),  for  the  Resurrection  is  the  epiphany  of  the  cross  become 
visible  for  faith.  The  death  on  the  cross  is  the  Last  Judgment  (hence  the 
coming  Son  of  Man  does  not  judge  but  is  “seen”  by  the  disobedient  and  exalts 
the  faithful  [13:26  f.]),  and  the  death  on  the  cross  is  the  exaltation  of  the 
Savior,  the  secret  epiphany  of  the  Son  of  God. — L.  G. 
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786.  S.  Schulz,  “Markus  und  das  Alte  Testament,”  ZeitTheolKirche  58  (2, 
’61)  184-197. 

In  the  light  of  the  presupposition  that  Mark  has  adapted  the  Palestinean  Jesus 
traditions  to  demonstrate  the  pre-Pauline  Hellenistic  kyrios-kerygma.,  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  Son  of  God’s  “obedience  unto  death”  (Phil  2:8),  Mark’s  hermeneutic 
of  the  OT  is  investigated.  The  will  of  God  (Mk  3:35  —  His  Logos,  7:13)  is 
characterized  in  the  words  “to  do  good  and  to  save  life”  (Mk  3:4),  and  the 
Pharisaic  (and  Jewish-Christian)  understanding  of  the  Law  is  judged  by  this 
principle.  Accordingly,  Mark  sets  aside  the  OT  law  concerning  divorce 
(10:5),  fasting  (2:18  ff.),  ritual  purity  (2:13,  7:8),  the  Sabbath  (3:4),  and 
the  Temple  (11:17),  and  he  rejects  the  whole  OT  Heilsgeschichte  (12:1  ff.). 
As  distinguished  from  Q  (Lk  16:17)  and  Paul  (Rom  7:12),  Mark  finds  the 
Logos  of  God  directly  opposed  to  his  nomos. — L.  G. 

Mk  1:18,  cf.  §  6-947. 

787.  [Mk  2:1-12]  R.  T.  Mead,  “The  Healing  of  the  Paralytic — a  Unit?” 
JournBibLit  80  (4,  ’61)  348-354. 

Exegetes  since  W.  Wrede  have  commonly  held  that  in  Mk  2:1-12  a 
“pronouncement  story”  (2:5b-10)  has  been  inserted  into  an  original  healing 
narrative  (2:l-5a,  11-12).  Of  twelve  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
the  unity  of  the  passage  only  six  are  satisfactorily  answered  by  this  “combina¬ 
tion  hypothesis,”  and  these  six  do  not  include  the  major  exegetical  questions, 
several  of  which  are  totally  contained  in  the  “pronouncement  story.” 

In  place  of  the  “combination  hypothesis,”  the  solution  lies  in  D.  Daube’s 
suggestion  of  a  tripartite  form  of  “revolutionary  action,  protest,  silencing  of 
the  remonstrants,”  which  occurs  at  least  seven  times  in  the  Synoptics.  This 
form  resolves  most  of  the  exegetical  problems,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a 
syntactical  shift  of  address  at  the  end  of  v.  10.  While  this  shift  of  address 
seems  to  be  “the  most  substantial  unliquidated  asset  of  the  combination  hy¬ 
pothesis,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  if  this  awkward  shift  had  not  existed,  the 
unity  of  the  passage  could  not  have  been  successfully  challenged.” — E.  G.  S. 

Mk  3:17,  cf.  §  6-947. 

Mk  4:30-32,  cf.  §  6-774. 

788.  H.  Montefiore,  “Revolt  in  the  Desert?  (Mark  vi.  30  ff.),”  NT  Stud  8 
(2,  ’62)  135-141. 

“It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  Mark’s  account  preserves  genuine 
historical  details  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  gathering  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  in  the  wilderness.  One  or  two  details  of  Mark’s  account  have  probably 
been  influenced  by  the  Old  Testament  type  of  God’s  dealing  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  but  the  story  itself  cannot  have  been  constructed 
out  of  these.  In  Mark’s  account  there  are  too  many  details,  casually  mentioned 
and  therefore  probably  derived  from  eyewitness  tradition,  to  allow  us  to  ex- 
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plain  away  the  tale  in  this  way.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  improbable  that  these 
details  have  been  added  by  later  tradition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apocryphal 
gospels.  Either  their  full  significance  has  escaped  the  synoptic  evangelists,  or 
they  have  preferred  to  keep  from  their  readers  in  the  Roman  Empire  Jesus’ 
involvement  in  an  abortive  attempt  at  revolt.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth 
underlying  the  story  of  the  miraculous  feeding  itself,  Mark  provides  good 
evidence  that  Jesus  prevented  a  Messianic  uprising  in  the  desert.  The  whole 
episode  cannot  be  explained  away  as  ‘legend’.” 


“If  the  hypothesis  here  put  forward  be  accepted,  then  it  is  not  the  confession 
of  faith  at  Caesarea  Philippi  but  the  abortive  attempt  at  a  Messianic  uprising 
in  the  wilderness  which  is  the  real  watershed  of  the  Gospel  history.  Jesus  and 
the  crowds  parted  company.” 

789.  A.  Kahmann,  “Het  volgen  van  Christus  door  zelfverloochening  en 
kruisdragen  volgens  Mark.  8,34-38  par.”  [The  Following  of  Christ 
through  Self-denial  and  Carrying  the  Cross  according  to  Mk  8:34-38],” 
TijdsTheol  1  (3,  ’61)  205-226. 

The  passage  Mk  8:34-38,  together  with  parr.,  is  interpreted  according  to  its 
three  stages  of  evolution:  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the  preaching  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  and  the  redaction  of  the  Synoptics  ( Formgeschichte  and  Redak- 

% 

tionsgeschichte)  ;  but  the  article  begins  with  the  second  stage.  (1)  The 
investigation  of  the  three  parallel  texts  suggests  that  in  the  apostolic  teaching 
a  common  basic  text  existed  which  most  probably  is  best  preserved  in  Mark, 
if  one  omits  the  words  “and  (for  the  sake  of)  the  gospel.”  At  this  stage  of 
the  ecclesiastical  catechesis  the  text  must  be  understood  as  an  invitation  to  sutler 
willingly  all  kinds  of  persecution  on  account  of  the  unfaithful  Israel  (the 
adulterous  generation)  ;  this  is  the  situation  of  the  Church  as  we  know  it 
from  Acts. 

(2)  Formerly,  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Himself,  these  logia  probably  were 
not  yet  grouped  together.  They  belong,  however,  to  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  which 
was  lived  in  the  perspective  of  the  cross.  In  this  context,  then,  Mk  8:34  means 
that  one  who  wants  to  become  the  disciple  of  Christ  must  be  ready  to  embrace 
the  same  humiliations  and  the  same  sufferings  as  the  Master.  Matthew  best 
indicates  those  to  whom  these  words  were  originally  addressed,  namely  to  the 
disciples. 

(3)  Each  of  the  Synoptics,  then,  has  adapted  these  logia  to  his  own  perspec¬ 
tive.  Mark  emphasizes  that  the  logia  hold  good  “for  all,”  and  that  we  in  the 
Church  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  “for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.”  In  Luke  the 
universal  application  is  still  stronger  (“daily”),  and  the  notion  of  the  cross 
clearly  receives  a  metaphorical  signification.  By  speaking  of  “practice”  ( praxis , 
16:27)  Matthew  gives  to  self-denial  and  the  carrying  of  the  cross  the  widest 
meaning,  namely,  the  practice  of  righteousness  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices 
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which  are  required  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Thus  Matthew  prepared  the 
interpretation  which  later  on  would  become  common  in  Christian  paraenesis. 

—I.  dlP. 

790.  [Mk  11:15]  K.  Treu,  “Zur  vermeintlichen  Kontraktion  von  hierosolyttm 
in  0188,  Berlin  P.  13416,”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (3-4,  ’61)  278-280. 

A.  H.  Salonius  ( ZeitNTWiss  26  [1927]  100-102)  published  this  seventh- 
century  papyrus  fragment  which  contains  the  text  of  Mk  11:11-17.  As  a 
hypothesis  he  proposed  that  the  missing  portion  of  Mk  11:15  contained  ima 
which  he  supposed  was  an  abbreviation  for  hierosolyma.  This  restoration, 
however,  is  inadmissible.  We  should  therefore  restore  the  usual  text. — J.  Bz. 

791.  F.  Mussner,  “Die  Wiederkunft  des  Menschensohnes  nach  Markus  13, 
24—27  und  14,  61— 62,”  BibKirche  16  (4,  ’61)  105-107. 

To  console  and  strengthen  the  faithful  during  time  of  persecution  is  one  of 
the  purposes  of  these  apocalyptic  texts.  Catastrophic  cosmic  phenomena  are 
foretold,  but  the  emphasis  is  not  upon  destruction  but  upon  the  great  power 
and  glory  of  Christ’s  coming.  Mark’s  statement  that  the  Son  of  Man  wilPthen 
gather  together  His  own,  contains  an  allusion  to  Ps  50:1-5. — J.  J.  H. 

792.  G.  Braumann,  “Markus  15,2-5  und  Markus  14,55-64,”  ZeitNTWiss  52 
(3-4,  ’61)  273-278. 

The  similarities  of  the  two  trial  accounts,  one  before  Pilate,  the  other  before 
the  high  priest,  indicate  a  dependence  of  one  account  on  the  other.  The  original 
account  is  the  trial  before  Pilate ;  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrin  is  secondary. 
Before  this  last  account  had  been  written,  Mk  15:2  followed  Mk  15:3-5. — J.  Bz. 

Luke 

793.  A.  George,  “La  royaute  de  Jesus  selon  l’evangile  de  Luc,”  SciEccl  14 
(1,  ’62)  57-69. 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  Christian  faith,  those  who  believed  in  Jesus 
proclaimed  His  kingly  prerogatives.  All  four  Gospels  record  this  faith  in  Jesus 
royalty,  but  Luke  in  particular  stresses  this  theme.  Six  pericopes  emphasize 
the  fact  that  Jesus  is  king.  (1)  The  announcement  of  the  Royal  Messiah  (1:32- 
33)  is  proper  to  Luke.  Thus  from  the  very  first  mention  of  Jesus  He  is  the  king. 
(2)  Though  Lk  19:12-27  resembles  Mt  25:14-30,  the  allegory  of  the  royal 
pretender  is  proper  to  Luke,  and  certain  traits  in  this  passage  throw  light  on 
the  kingship  of  Jesus.  (3)  The  royal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (19:28-44)  which 
is  recorded  by  all  the  Synoptics  stresses  the  kingly  qualities.  Luke  alone  applies 
to  Jesus  the  title  of  king.  (4)  The  promise  of  the  kingdom  at  the  Last  Supper 
(22:28-30)  contains  a  logion  similar  to  one  in  Matthew,  yet  Lukes  text  is 
more  complex  and  more  explicit  in  its  application  of  royalty  to  Jesus.  (5;  Be¬ 
fore  the  Sanhedrin  (22:67-70)  Jesus  asserts  His  royalty.  Luke  introduces  two 
important  precisions  not  contained  in  the  parallel  sections  of  Matthew  or 
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Mark.  (6)  At  Calvary  the  ordering  of  the  insults  in  the  text  prepares  for  the 
good  thief’s  confession  of  Jesus’  kingly  power  (23:40-43). 

Luke  makes  use  of  the  original  title  kyrios  as  a  characteristic  designation 
for  Jesus.  Luke  is  consciously  aware  of  the  repartition  of  the  royal  texts,  from 
which  emerges  a  concept  of  Jesus’  royalty  which  is  other-worldly  and  eschato¬ 
logical.  Jesus’  royalty  is  Messianic,  as  announced  by  the  Prophets  and  in  the 
Psalms.  Finally,  this  royalty  is  the  Father’s  highest  gift  to  His  Son.  Luke 
received  from  tradition  dating  back  to  Jesus  Himself,  the  theme  of  royalty  but 
expresses  it  in  a  highly  personal  fashion. — G.  D’A. 

794.  C.  S.  C.  Williams,  “Luke-Acts  in  Recent  Study,”  ExpTimes  73  (5,  ’62) 
133-136. 

In  this  survey  special  attention  is  paid  to  C.  K.  Barrett’s  Luke  the  Historian 
in  Recent  Study  (1961)  and  to  H.  Conzelmann’s  Die  Mitte  der  Zeit  (1954). 

Lk  1—2,  cf.  §§  6-757,  758,  759. 

795.  J.  Bauer,  uPOLLOI  Luk  i  1,”  NovTest  4  (4,  ’60)  263-266. 

The  usual  interpretation  of  the  term  “many”  is  that  Luke  knew  of  many 
earlier  gospel  texts.  A  parallel  use  of  the  term  in  a  strictly  formal  way  comes 
from  Attic  dramatists  and  suggests  that  Luke  used  a  term  common  as  a  general 
introductory  formula.  This  implies  that  Luke  did  not  place  any  special  weight 
on  the  use  of  the  term.  This  interpretation  corresponds  to  J.  Kiirzinger’s  recent 
analysis  of  the  Papias  fragment  [cf.  §  5-69]. — D.  C.  Z. 

796.  [Lk  1:26-38]  R.  T.  Cochran,  “The  Liturgy’s  Use  of  the  Annunciation 
Scene,”  AmEcclRev  146  (2,  ’62)  89-93. 

Two  Marian  Masses,  those  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception,  develop  the  implications  of  Lk  1:26-38.  The  liturgy  has  here  extended 
the  text  to  illustrate  indubitably  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah  and  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  Mary’s  Immaculate  Conception  and  of  our  own  soul’s  purification. 
-J.  J.  C. 

797.  [Lk  1:34]  J.  J.  DeVault,  “The  Concept  of  Virginity  in  Judaism,”  Mar 
Stud  13  (’62)  23-40. 

“Speaking  biblically  and  on  the  level  of  the  psychological  state  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  we  may  say  that  there  are  three  chief  positions  tenable:  (1)  Mary  was 
and,  of  course,  remained,  a  de  facto  virgin  because  at  the  time  of  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion  event  she  simply  had  not  ‘known  man.’  This  is  perhaps  less  pious,  but  it  is 
possible,  and,  indeed,  is  the  psychological  obverse  of  the  ‘ontological-perfection- 
of-virginity’  coin.  (2)  Mary,  a  devout  young  Jewess,  having  heard  of  this  new 
way  of  total  consecration  of  self  to  God,  resolved  to  retain  her  virginity  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  St.  Joseph  to  that  effect.  She  may  have  been 
moved  by  the  grace  of  God  in  choosing  this  way  of  life,  but  her  mind  was  not 
enlightened  as  to  her  future  role.  (3)  A  direct  and  unmistakable  indication  was 
divinely  communicated  to  Mary  that  she  should  vow  perpetual  virginity. 
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“All  three  of  these,  I  say,  are  possible.  For  (3)  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  scientific  evidence.  For  (2)  there  is  the  fact  of  the  non-marrying  Essenes 
and  the  widespread  use  of  vows.  For  (1)  there  is  the  statement  of  the  New 
Testament  that  Mary  was  a  betrothed  virgin  who  knew  not  man.” 

798.  J.  Dupont,  “Les  tentations  de  Jesus  dans  le  recit  de  Luc  (Luc,  4,  1-13),” 
SciEccl  14  (1,  ’62)  7-29. 

In  his  redaction  of  Christ’s  temptation  in  the  desert  Luke  makes  use  of  simple 
retouchings  to  improve  the  style  or  to  lend  greater  verisimilitude  to  the  account. 
Luke  is  especially  interested  in  a  theological  emphasis  as  is  seen  in  the  increased 
importance  accorded  to  the  devil’s  words,  the  mention  of  the  devil’s  departing 
until  an  “opportune  time”  (achri  kairou ),  and  the  re-ordering  of  the  tempta¬ 
tions  which  puts  in  the  last  place  the  temptation  in  Jerusalem.  These  individual 
traits  in  Luke  correspond  to  a  basic  outlook.  His  insistence  upon  the  devil’s 
role  both  in  these  temptations  and  in  the  Passion  account  stresses  the  close 
connection  between  these  two  incidents.  The  mention  of  a  later  “opportune 
time”  ( achri  kairou )  sets  the  stage  for  the  coming  Passion  when  the  devil  will 
re-appear.  Finally,  Jerusalem,  beyond  its  mere  geographical  situation,  takes 
on  a  theological  significance.  “Here  it  is  that  Satan  sees  himself  forced  to 
retreat  before  Jesus  for  the  first  time,  just  as  here  he  will  return  on  the 
offensive  in  order  to  set  in  motion  the  tragedy  of  the  cross.” — B.  M. 

Lk  7:18-23,  cf.  §  6-771. 

799.  [Lk  10:16]  J.  Esteban,  “Un  texto  de  San  Lucas  sobre  la  obediencia,” 
Manresa  34  (130,  ’62)  29-34. 

According  to  the  interpretation  of  some  thirty  authors  from  Basil  to  John 
XXIII,  the  Savior  in  these  words  exhorts  men  to  obey  their  superiors  as  they 
would  obey  Him. 

Lk  11:2-4,  cf.  §  6-769. 

800.  C.  Kuven,  “Advent  in  der  Entscheidung  nach  Lukas  12,  35 — 39,”  Bib 
Kirche  16  (4,  ’61)  109-111. 

Advent,  expectation  and  preparedness  look  to  a  point  of  time  which  is  kept 
indefinite.  This  uncertainty  should  intensify  man’s  preparation  for  the  Lord’s 
coming  and  should  spiritually  vivify  every  phase  of  daily  life. — J.  J.  H. 

801.  J.  C.  Jonkers,  “Lucas  13:10-17,”  HomBib  21  (1,  ’62)  15-18. 

Lk  13:18-19,  cf.  §  6-774. 

Lk  14:26,  cf.  §  6-754. 

802.  C.  H.  Giblin,  “Structural  and  Theological  Considerations  on  Luke  15,  ’ 
CathBibQuart  24  (1,  ’62)  15-31. 

A  study  of  the  parables  of  Lk  15  in  their  specific  literary  context  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  adequate  theological  interpretation.  The  first  parable  is  two- 
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fold,  and  the  parallelism  of  structure  and  lesson  supposes  that  the  two  parts 
formed  a  unit  from  the  beginning.  The  second  parable  is  also  a  unit,  but  was 
not  originally  joined  to  the  first.  The  norm  of  exegesis  for  the  passage  is  the 
chapter  as  a  whole,  especially  when  one  considers  the  specific  redactional  context 
which  is  the  author’s  primary  contribution.  Lk  15:1-2,  a  clue  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  parables,  is  a  redactional  entry  tailored  to  fit  sayings-material  and 
is  more  than  mere  reporting.  The  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  at  seeing  Jesus  dine 
with  sinners  is  first  described  and  then  confronted  with  the  parable  showing 
the  attitude  of  the  elder  son  indignant  at  the  reunion  feast  for  his  brother. 
This  parable  is  not  an  allegory,  however,  but  a  characterization  presented  as  a 
totality  rather  than  as  a  subject  for  point-by-point  application.  As  regards 
15:1-2,  it  is  the  second  parable  as  the  climactic  part  which  becomes  exegetically 
normative  insofar  as  it  forms  a  sort  of  thematic  inclusio  with  vv.  1-2.  The 
first  parable  was  probably  inserted  before  the  second  and  denied  the  emphatic 
position  at  the  end.  It  should  not,  then,  become  the  norm  for  interpreting 
the  second. 

“Joy  to  be  shared  here  and  now  over  the  conversion  of  sinners”  is  the  good 
news  and  the  unifying  dynamic  theme  of  this  chapter.  It  is  the  joy  of  Jesus 
Himself  gathering  in  and  welcoming  sinful  men.  The  righteous  must  learn  that 
love  bestowed  on  the  sinner  is  not  an  injustice  to  them  but  something  they 
must  also  share  to  understand  the  merciful  ways  of  divine  favor.  This  implies 
a  change  of  heart  on  their  part. 

The  heart  of  the  structure  of  Lk  15:11  fif.,  and  perhaps  the  core  of  its  theology, 
is  the  father-son-brother  triad.  The  father  acts  like  a  father  and  restores  his 
repentant  son  to  the  full  status  of  sonship.  The  elder  son  fails  to  understand  his 
father’s  love  and  his  own  relationship  of  son  and  brother.  The  rebuke  to  the 
mercenary-minded  Pharisees  is  appropriate — they  should  share  in  Jesus’  joy 
by  changing  their  disposition  towards  their  brother  and  towards  Him  whom 
they  are  to  recognize  as  having  a  father’s  heart  for  all. — E.  R.  M. 

Lk  15:3-7,  cf.  §  6-779. 

Lk  18:29,  cf.  §  6-754. 

803.  J.  C.  Cooper,  “The  Problem  of  the  Text  in  Luke  22:19-20,”  LuthQuart 
14  (1,  ’62)  39-48. 

“This  writer  believes  that  only  manuscript,  early  version,  and  patristic  facts 
should  be  admissible  as  evidence  in  making  our  decision,  supplemented  by  what¬ 
ever  internal  evidence  literary  criticism  might  supply.  This  writer  further 
proposes  to  examine  the  passage  in  Luke  22:14-20  by  literary  analysis  to  see 
what  light  can  thereby  be  gained.  It  is  his  contention  that  such  a  study  will 
tend  to  show  that  Luke  (or  a  later  Lukan  editor)  casts  the  institution  of  the 
Supper  in  the  form  of  four  strophes  or  stanzas  which  form  a  unified  whole, 
with  distinct  and  demonstrable  inner  relationships,  and  that  this  inner  symmetry 
and  unity  supports  the  genuineness  of  the  longer  text.” 
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The  omission  of  the  verses  in  Codex  Bezae  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  MS  represents  a  Gospel  especially  edited  by  a  congregation  of  Docetic 
Christians  for  use  in  their  services  and  teaching. 

804.  [Lk  23:2]  J.  W.  Doeve,  “Jodendom  en  koningschap  bij  het  begin  van 
onze  jaartelling”  [The  Jews’  Attitude  towards  Royalty  at  the  Beginning 
of  Our  Era],  VoxTheol  32  (3,  ’61)  69-83. 

The  accusation  which  the  Jews  brought  against  Jesus  in  the  trial  before 
Pilate  (Lk  23:2),  and  even  their  cry,  “We  have  no  king  but  Caesar”  (Jn 
19:15),  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  revolting  instances  of  their  hypocrisy  and 
dishonesty.  Probably  the  Jews  of  that  period  did  not  wish  a  king  and  preferred 
to  be  under  Roman  rule;  such,  in  fact,  had  been  their  request  in  4  B.C.  Messianic 
hopes  in  those  days  did  not  necessarily  center  about  a  royal  Messiah.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  kingly  rule  under  the  Maccabean  and  Hasmonaean  dynasties  had 
bred  strong  anti-royalist  feelings.  It  was  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy  that  the 
Sanhedrin  had  condemned  Jesus,  because  He  claimed  equality  with  God. 
Consequently  they  could  envisage  His  royal  claims  only  on  an  earthly  plane. 
His  words  concerning  payment  of  tribute  to  Caesar  they  probably  took  to  mean: 
now  we  must  pay  Caesar  his  due,  but  soon,  when  the  new  kingdom  has  come, 
we  shall  render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.  This  interpretation  would 
explain  the  second  point  of  the  charge  in  Lk  23:2,  i.e.,  “saying  that  he  himself 
is  Christ  a  king.” — P.  L.  A. 

John 

805.  M.-£.  Boismard,  “L’evolution  du  theme  eschatologique  dans  les  traditions 
johanniques,”  RevBib  68  (4,  ’61)  507-524. 

The  eschatology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  currently  affirmed,  is  one  of 
“realization,”  for  the  events,  which  according  to  the  Synoptics  will  occur  at 
the  end  of  time,  must,  according  to  John,  be  realized  in  the  Church  from  the 
very  beginning.  More  accurately,  however,  one  should  say  that  John’s  escha¬ 
tology  goes  through  clear  stages  of  evolution.  And  this  can  be  shown  by  ex¬ 
amining  three  themes:  the  judgment  of  the  wicked,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
the  return  of  Christ.  Each  of  these  themes  is  treated  in  two  distinct  fashions, 
and  a  study  of  the  style  and  thought  content  of  the  two  treatments  suggests  the 
following  conclusions. 

( 1 )  The  Gospel  of  John  is  not  a  homogeneous  whole.  Instead  it  is  composed 
of  different  redactional  strata  which  were  written  at  different  periods  and  are 
easily  identifiable  because  of  the  doublets  they  contain.  These  doublets  represent 
rereadings  of  discourses  spoken  by  Christ  or  of  narratives  of  certain  events 
in  His  life.  (2)  Especially  with  regard  to  eschatology  a  consistent  evolution 
can  be  discerned.  In  the  older  strata  John  closely  resembles  the  Synoptics. 
In  the  later  strata  eschatological  events  are  viewed  as  happenings  which  must 
be  accomplished  during  the  earthly  and  actual  life  of  the  Church.  This  change 
of  view  does  not  imply  a  denial  of  traditional  eschatological  concepts  but  simply 
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manifests  the  concern  to  explain  the  actual  life  of  the  Church  as  the  enactment 
of  Christ’s  promises.  Therefore,  this  evolution  would  exclude  the  theory  which 
holds  that  John’s  realized  eschatology  more  faithfully  represents  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  than  does  the  eschatology  of  the  Synoptics.  Rather,  as  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  John’s  realized  eschatology  is  the  fruit  of  theological  reflection.  (3)  A 
similar  development  can  be  shown  in  the  Johannine  Christology.  (4)  The 
above  theory  might  shed  light  on  the  unity  of  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  the  Johannine  Epistles. — Jn.  F.  S. 

806.  R.  E.  Brown,  “The  Problem  of  Historicity  in  John,”  CathBibQuart  24 
(1,  ’62)  1-14. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Rylands  and  Bodmer  papyri,  of  late  second  century 
Gnostic  writings,  and  of  the  Qumran  literature,  as  well  as  the  findings  of 
modern  archaeology  in  Palestine,  have  led  to  the  removal  of  many  obstacles 
to  the  historicity  of  John.  There  is  an  assumption  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are 
histories  and  John  must  agree  with  them  to  be  historical.  But  actually  the 
Synoptic  tradition  itself  had  primarily  a  theological  organization,  though 
certainly  historical.  The  tradition  gives  us  a  simplified  chronological  and 
topological  outline  of  Jesus’  ministry.  Even  on  the  score  of  differences  with 
the  Synoptics,  the  case  against  the  historicity  of  John  has  been  weakened. 

Even  when  John  is  narrating  the  same  stories  as  the  Synoptics  (e.g.,  Jn 
6:46-54;  Mt  8:5-13;  Lk  7:1-10),  he  has  claim  to  be  studied  on  his  own,  since 
the  Johannine  tradition  is  basically  an  independent  kerygma  and  didache,  though 
it  shows  familiarity  with  the  Synoptic  tradition.  There  are  historical  limits  to 
John.  From  20:31  we  get  a  theological  intent.  Since  John  had  greater  freedom 
than  the  Synoptics  in  placing  events,  his  position  may  not  always  be  the 
historical  one.  The  Johannine  feasts  cannot  be  used  as  an  outline  for  synchroni¬ 
zation  of  the  Johannine  and  Synoptic  traditions,  or  for  the  writing  of  a  scientific 
biography  of  Jesus. — S.  A.  T. 

807.  R.  Potter,  “The  Disciple  whom  Jesus  Loved,”  LifeSpir  16  (186,  .’62) 
293-297. 

The  disciple  loved  by  Jesus,  the  mysterious  follower  without  a  name,  and 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  are  all  one — St.  John.  But  besides  being  a  historical 
person  the  disciple  is  also  a  symbol  of  all  those  who  are  specially  loved  by  the 
Lord. — J.  J.  C. 

808.  [Jn  1:29-51]  M.  de  Goedt,  “Un  Scheme  de  Revelation  dans  le  Quatrieme 
Evangile,”  NT  Stud  8  (2,  ’62)  142-150. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  hitherto  unnoticed  schema  occurs:  a  messenger  of 
God  sees  a  person  (whose  name  is  given)  and  says:  “Behold!”  (followed  by 
some  designation  whereby  the  seer  reveals  the  mystery  of  his  mission  or  a 
person’s  destiny).  This  schema  introduces,  or  forms  the  structure  of,  four 
brief  Gospel  scenes  in  which  something  is  revealed:  1:29-34;  1:35-39;  1:47-51; 
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19:24b-27.  For  the  incident  on  Calvary  (19:24b-27)  particularly,  this  pattern 
provides  the  key  to  the  solution.  Jesus  is  there  not  merely  providing  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  His  mother.  Rather,  the  schema  of  the  pericope  clearly 
indicates  a  revelation,  the  gift  of  a  spiritual  mother  for  His  own. 

Apparently  the  schema  is  a  Johannine  creation,  because  the  pregnant  use 
of  videndi,  the  theology  of  revelation  and  revealer  underlying  the  schema,  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  identical  schema  in  four  very  different  scenes,  all  betray 
the  hand  of  the  Evangelist. — J.  J.  C. 

809.  C.  M.  Henz,  “‘Quid  mihi  et  tibi,  mulier?  Nondum  venit  hora  mea’  (Io. 
2,4),”  Marianum  23  (4,  ’61)  471-479. 

The  direct  address  gynai  holds  the  key  to  an  explanation  of  Jesus’  apparent 
rebuff  of  His  mother  in  Jn  2:4.  Jesus  thus  addressed  His  mother,  probably 
for  the  first  time,  because  He  considered  her  in  this  incident  and  in  the  work 
of  salvation  not  as  a  mother  but  as  a  spouse,  a  close  associate  in  salvation, 
whose  intercession  He  could  not  refuse.  Ti  emoi  kai  soi  is  not  a  rhetorical 
question  which  would  require  a  negative  answer  but  a  real  question.  In  context 
its  full  meaning  is:  “In  the  economy  of  salvation  there  is  no  mother-son  rela¬ 
tionship  between  you  and  me.  Our  relationship  here  is  as  spouse  and  husband 
between  whom  practically  everything  is  shared.  Therefore,  I  cannot  refuse  your 
request.”  In  the  statement  oupd  hekei  he  hora  mou  Jesus  means  that  according 
to  His  Father’s  initial  decree  it  was  not  yet  the  time  to  confirm  His  mission 
by  miracles.  Nonetheless  His  mother’s  request  is  granted.  Thus,  Jn  2:4,  rather 
than  weakening  Marian  devotion,  actually  confirms  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice. — M.  A.  F. 

810.  [Jn  4]  M.  Balague,  “Hacia  la  religion  del  espiritu,”  CultBib  18  (178, 
’61)  151-166. 

The  OT  Law  is  sublimated  and  spiritualized  by  the  sacraments  and  sacrifice 
of  the  NT.  In  Jn  4  the  Evangelist  explains  baptism  through  the  dialogue  of 
Christ  with  the  Samaritan  woman. — W.  J.  H. 

811.  [Jn  4:4-42]  J.  Potin,  “Jesus  chez  les  Samaritains,”  BibT erreSainte  44 
(’62)  4-5. 

812.  [Jn  6]  P.  Borgen,  “Br0d  fra  himmel  og  fra  jord.  Om  haggada  i  palestinsk 
midrasj,  hos  Philo  og  i  Johannesevangeliet”  [Bread  from  Heaven  and 
from  Earth.  The  Haggada  in  the  Palestinian  Midrash,  in  Philo  and  in 
the  Gospel  of  John],  NorskTeolTid  61  (4,  ’60)  218-240. 

The  relationship  between  Philo  and  the  Palestinian  haggada  has  not  yet 
been  settled.  In  re-examining  the  problem,  Philo’s  way  of  treating  his  material, 
his  method  of  interpretation,  must  be  more  carefully  studied.  A  consideration 
of  the  manna  theme,  as  it  is  found  in  both  the  Palestinian  haggada  and  Philo, 
suggests  the  following  conclusions.  Philo’s  version  originated  in  Palestine,  and 
he  has  recast  the  traditions,  interpreting  them  in  a  manner  that  made  them 
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relevant  to  Egyptian  conditions.  The  versions  of  the  Palestinian  midrash  are 
anterior  to  Philo;  from  this  tradition  he  has  used  fragments  in  his  exegesis  of 
scriptural  quotations.  Thus  in  his  exegesis  also  Philo  depends  on  material  taken 
from  the  Palestinian  haggada. 

A  similar  exegetical  method  is  found  in  the  Zadokite  Document  as  well  as  in 
the  Habakkuk  Commentary.  Jn  6:31-58  furnishes  an  interesting  parallel.  Even 
this  text  makes  use  of  fragments  from  the  haggada  on  the  manna,  linking  these 
fragments  together  by  means  of  a  scriptural  paraphrase,  a  method  found  also 
in  Philo  ( Legum  allegoria  3,  162  f.).  The  section  in  Jn  6  consists  of  a  mosaic 
of  expressions  from  the  OT,  the  haggada  and  from  traditions  parallel  to  the 
Synoptics. 

In  fine,  one  cannot  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  Palestinian  and  Hellenis¬ 
tic  Judaism.  Hellenistic  elements  can  be  found  in  Palestinian  haggada.  The 
use  of  fragments  from  this  tradition  in  Philo’s  exegesis  of  Scripture  provides 
a  new  starting  point  for  a  discussion  of  his  allegorical  interpretation — which 
is  neither  purely  Greek  nor  purely  Jewish,  but  a  mosaic  of  fragments  from 
different  traditions. — E.  G. 

813.  [Jn  6:1-13]  E.  D.  Johnston,  “The  Johannine  Version  of  the  Feeding  of 
the  Five  Thousand — an  Independent  Tradition?”  NTStud  8  (2,  ’62) 
151-154. 

The  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  Markan  and  Johannine  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  incident  which  is  usually  offered  is  that  the  fourth  Evangelist  got 
his  information  from  Mark  and  rewrote  Mark’s  account  to  suit  his  own  purpose. 
This  hypothesis  holds  true  only  if  every  item  that  was  not  taken  from  Mark 
was  the  creation  of  the  early  Church  or  of  John.  Several  matters,  however, 
which  are  peculiar  to  John  seem  to  have  every  claim  to  historicity.  These  are 
(1)  his  omission  of  “looking  up  to  heaven”  and  (2)  of  the  “breaking  of  the 
bread”  (which  would  be  strange  omissions,  if  John  retouched  Mark  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  Eucharistic  interpretation),  (3)  the  description  of  the  food  as  “barley 
loaves”  and  (4)  opsaria  and  (5)  the  reason  for  collecting  the  fragments.  If 
these  five  non-Markan  items  have  a  solid  historical  foundation,  we  seem  to 
possess  in  John  a  tradition  independent  of  Mark. — J.  J.  C. 

814.  [Jn  6:44]  A.  Feuillet,  “Note  sur  la  traduction  de  Jer.  xxxi  3c,”  VetTest 
12  (1,  ’62)  122-124. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  modern  commentators,  Jer  31:3c 
should  be  translated  “therefore  I  draw  you  with  kindness.”  This  is  the  transla¬ 
tion  underlying  Jn  6:44  and  12:32  and  is  important  for  the  meaning  of  these 
verses. — J.  J.  C. 

815.  S.  Cavalletti,  “La  visione  messianica  di  Abramo  ( Giov .  8,  58),”  Bib 
Oriente  3  (5,  ’61)  179-181. 

Jesus  tells  the  Jews  that  “Abraham  your  father  rejoiced  that  he  was  to  see 
my  day.”  This  statement  would  be  understandable  to  the  contemporaries  of 
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Jesus,  so  the  meaning  ought  to  be  traceable  in  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the 
period.  In  Sifre  Deut.  the  Temple  is  indicated  as  the  object  of  the  vision. 
Abraham  will  see  it  “constructed,  destroyed  and  reconstructed.”  Since  the 
Temple  and  the  Messiah  presented  many  points  in  common  in  rabbinic  litera¬ 
ture,  it  was  easy  to  arrive  at  an  identification  of  the  two.  Jesus  points  this  out 
Himself  (Jn  2:19-21).  Thus  translating  this  passage  in  Messianic  terms,  we 
can  conclude  that  Abraham  saw  the  birth,  death  and  Resurrection  of  the 
Messiah. — E.  J.  K. 

816.  [Jn  12:12-20]  E.  D.  Freed,  “The  Entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,”  JournBibLit  80  (4,  ’61)  329-338. 

In  12:13,  15,  John  is  indebted  to  the  Synoptics  even  for  the  OT  quotations 
which  he  uses  and  adapts  to  strengthen  his  own  theme  of  Jesus’  kingship. 
Several  points  in  12:13  indicate  this.  John’s  re-arrangement  seems  to  reveal 
that,  though  he  knew  the  Synoptic  accounts,  he  made  changes  to  suit  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  inserting  the  entry  into  the  Lazarus  miracle;  e.g.,  the  Synoptics  place 
the  quotation  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  the  procession,  whereas  John  inserts 
it  within  his  description  of  the  Lazarus  miracle  and  the  Jewish  reaction.  John’s 
details  stress  kingship ;  e.g.,  the  palms,  a  sign  of  royalty.  The  main  part  of 
12:15  is  from  Zech  9:9,  but  John’s  use  of  this  source  is  not  in  accord  with 
LXX  usage.  The  quotation  in  John  is,  in  form,  a  free  artistic  composition 
based  on  Mt  21  and  it  stresses  Jesus’  kingship.  Christ’s  mere  sitting  on  the  ass 
fulfills  the  prophecy.  John  presents  no  details  of  the  procession.  Of  the  Syn¬ 
optics,  only  Matthew  uses  polos  and  anos ;  so  does  John. — K.  E.  G. 

Jn  12:32,  cf.  §  6-814. 

817.  H.  Koester,  “John  xiv.  1-20:  A  Meditation,”  ExpTimes  73  (3,  ’61)  88. 

Jesus  will  be  present  in  the  Spirit  “to  open  our  eyes,  if  we  apply  ourselves 
totally  to  the  relentless  inquiry  into  the  Scriptures  and  His  words,  to  the  merci¬ 
less  doubt  concerning  the  security  built  up  in  our  work,  and  to  the  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  love  that  does  not  seek  its  own  edification  and  joy.  Here,  and  nowhere  else, 
the  heavenly  place  prepared  for  us  by  Jesus  will  become  true  and  real — not 
for  those  who  have  already  arrived,  but  for  those  who  are  willing  to  be  justified 
by  doubt,  questions,  and  insecurity.” 

818.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “Jesus  King  and  Judge  According  to  John  19:13,” 
Scripture  13  (24,  ’61)  97-111. 

An  English  translation  by  J.  O’Hara  of  an  article  which  first  appeared  in 
French  in  Biblica  41  (3,  ’60)  217-247  [cf.  §  5-752].  This  version  is  somewhat 
abbreviated,  and  the  documentation  of  the  original  is  largely  omitted. — M.  A.  F. 

Jn  19:24-27,  cf.  §  6-808. 

819.  [Jn  19:33]  G.  L.  Borchert,  “They  Brake  Not  His  Legs,”  ChristToday 
6  (Mar.  16,  ’62)  572. 

Medical  testimony  shows  that  in  the  process  of  crucifixion  the  breaking  of  the 
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legs  is  not  to  be  understood  merely  as  an  act  of  torture  but  rather  as  an  act 
of  mercy  or  expediency  directed  to  the  accelerated  dispatch  of  the  victim. 

820.  W.  Grundmann,  “Zur  Rede  Jesu  vom  Vater  im  Johannes-Evangelium. 
Eine  redaktions-  und  bekenntnisgeschichtliche  Untersuchung  zu  Joh  20,17 
und  seiner  Vorbereitung,”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (3-4,  ’61)  213-230. 

The  words  of  Jesus  in  Jn  20:17,  where  He  calls  the  disciples  His  brothers 
and  refers  to  His  God  and  Father  as  their  God  and  Father,  indicate  that  the 
disciples  achieved  a  new  status  after  Jesus’  Resurrection.  Several  previous 
passages  of  the  Gospel  had  prepared  the  reader  for  this  statement.  Here  the 
Evangelist  has  deliberately  formulated  a  theme  that  was  part  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  belief  and  was  especially  current  in  the  Hellenistic  community.  This 
theme  was  that:  “We  have  through  Him  (Jesus  Christ)  access  to  the  Father” 
(Eph  2:18;  Rom  5:2;  1  Pt  3:18;  Heb  7:25). — J.  Bz. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

821.  J.  Dupont,  “Salvation  of  the  pagan  world,”  TheolDig  10  (1,  ’62)  14-18. 
Digest  of  an  article  in  NTStud  6  (2,  ’60)  132-155  [cf.  §  4-696]. 

822.  J.  Dupont,  “  ’ Anelemphthe  (Act.  i.  2),”  NTStud  8  (2,  ’62)  154-157. 

P.  A.  van  Stempvoort  [cf.  §  3-603]  has  maintained  that  the  word  ’ anelemphthe 
(Acts  1:2)  does  not  mean  ascension  but  was,  in  the  current  language  of  the 
first  Christian  centuries,  a  euphemism  for  death.  The  following  considerations, 
however,  favor  the  meaning  of  ascension.  (1)  The  term  has  this  sense  in  Acts 
1:11,  22;  1  Tim  3:16;  Mk  16:19.  (2)  Luke  states  (Acts  1:1-2)  that  in  his 
earlier  work  he  related  all  the  deeds  and  teaching  of  Jesus  until  the  day  that 
He  was  taken  up,  and  Luke’s  Gospel  actually  ends  with  the  Ascension.  (3)  By 
closely  connecting  the  instructions  given  the  apostles  (cf.  Lk  24:47-49;  Acts 
10:42)  with  the  taking  up  of  Jesus  into  heaven,  Acts  1:2  shows  that  the  term 
signifies  the  Ascension. — J.  J.  C. 

823.  [Acts  1:15-26]  W.  A.  Beardslee,  “The  Casting  of  Lots  at  Qumran  and 
in  the  Book  of  Acts,”  NovTest  4  (4,  ’60)  245-252. 

The  choice  of  Matthias  by  the  casting  of  lots  introduces  a  jarring  note  into 
the  essentially  Jewish  events  reported  in  the  context.  The  Greeks,  not  the 
Jews,  called  on  fate,  which  the  use  of  lots  ordinarily  implies.  The  Qumran 
literature,  however,  abounds  in  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  “lot”  but  only 
as  a  metaphor.  Probably  “Luke’s  source  told  of  the  decision  of  the  community, 
using  the  metaphorical  language  which  is  evidenced  from  Qumran.  Luke 
understood  its  theological  meaning,  that  this  was  God’s  choice,  not  man’s ;  and 
in  shaping  his  story  he  objectified  the  mechanism  of  the  divine  choice  in  a 
literal  casting  of  lots  .  .  .  .”  This  is  consistent  with  Luke’s  general  purpose 
of  making  more  explicit  the  way  in  which  God  acts.  The  Evangelist  turned  a 
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metaphor  into  a  literal  account  in  order  to  emphasize  both  the  divine  choice 
and  its  consistency  with  God’s  ultimate  purpose. — D.  C.  Z. 

824.  [Acts  2:24-31]  M.  Miguens,  “Appunti  sull’esegesi  dell’epoca  apostolica,” 
BibOriente  3  (6,  ’61)  201-206. 

In  some  NT  passages  the  hagiographers  quote  the  OT  and  interpret  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  the  Antiochian  theoria.  After  a  brief  explanation  of 
theoria ,  Acts  2:24-31  is  treated  at  length  as  an  example  of  this  method. — J.  A.  G. 

825.  [Acts  9:1-29]  A.  Girlanda,  “De  Conversione  Pauli  in  Actibus  Aposto- 
lorum  tripliciter  narrata,”  VerbDom  39  (2,  ’61)  66-81;  (3,  ’61)  129-140; 
(4,  ’61)  173-184. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contains  three  narratives  of  St.  Paul’s  conversion 
(cc.  9,  22  and  26),  which  present  a  small-scale  Synoptic  problem.  Probably 
Luke  had  more  than  one  literary  source,  but  the  discrepancies  can  be  explained 
without  this  supposition.  In  c.  26  (as  in  Gal  1:15-16)  there  is  no  mention  of 
Ananias  or  of  Paul’s  blindness.  In  9:15  Paul’s  vocation  is  revealed  by  Christ 
to  Ananias;  in  22:14  by  Ananias  to  Paul;  and  in  26:16  by  Christ  directly  to 
Paul.  These  variations  are  made  for  stylistic  reasons:  Luke  does  not  wish  to 
repeat  the  same  story  in  exactly  the  same  words  each  time.  In  the  last  version, 
which  is  also  the  shortest,  the  course  of  events  is  streamlined.  Again,  in  9:7 
Paul’s  companions  hear  Christ’s  voice,  and  in  22:9  they  do  not;  but  in  both 
texts  Luke  uses  one  construction  for  Paul’s  ‘‘hearing”  and  another  for  his 
companions’  “hearing”  ( akouo  with  acc ./akouo  with  gen.),  to  show  that  they 
did  not  “hear”  in  the  same  sense.  The  apparent  discrepancy  arises  from  Luke’s 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  companions’  experience  from  Paul’s;  they  heard, 
but  without  understanding. 

Luke’s  reason  for  repeating  the  scene  three  times  was  not  merely  to  display 
his  literary  virtuosity  in  varying  the  narrative,  but  also  to  emphasize  its  im¬ 
portance  and  to  bring  out  three  different  aspects  of  it  which  could  not  all  be 
expressed  at  the  same  time.  The  narrative  in  c.  9  shows  that  Paul  is  a  true 
apostle  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Twelve;  c.  22  shows  that  the  vision  made 
Paul  a  witness  (like  Stephen)  ;  c.  26,  by  allusions  to  the  inaugural  visions  of 
Ezechiel  and  Jeremiah,  shows  that  Paul  was  called  to  be  a  prophet. 

The  purpose  of  Acts  is  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  spread  of  the  word 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Luke  places  the  first  narrative  at  the  moment  when 
the  gospel  begins  to  pass  to  the  Gentiles;  in  the  second  narrative  he  shows  the 
word  being  finally  rejected  by  the  Jews,  and  Christianity  finally  achieving 
independence  of  Judaism;  in  the  third  he  emphasizes  the  continuity  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  Judaism. — J.  F.  Bl. 

Acts,  cf.  §  6-794. 
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EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

826.  C.  J.  Bjerkelund,  “Stilen  i  de  paulinske  formaningssetninger”  [The 
Style  of  the  Pauline  Exhortation-Clauses],  N orskT eolTid  61  (4,  ’60)  193- 
217. 

The  form-critical  method  has  not  been  applied  as  thoroughly  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles  as  it  has  been  to  the  Gospels.  M.  Dibelius  considers  the  paraenetic 
sections  to  be  the  less  typically  epistolary  parts  of  the  letters  ( die  unbrie flichsten 
Abschnitte) .  But  P.  Schubert  has  shown  in  Form  and  Function  of  the  Pauline 
Thanksgivings  (1939)  that  the  introductory  parts  of  the  letters,  dependent  on 
the  eucharisto- clauses,  have  a  clearly  epistolary  style.  The  paraenetic  sections, 
usually  the  last  part  of  the  letter,  however,  are  equally  dependent  on  another 
typical  introduction,  parakalo,  and  are  termed  parakalo- clauses.  Together,  these 
p-clauses  and  the  e-clauses  form  a  pattern  characteristic  of  the  letters  of  Paul. 
In  the  papyri  there  are  found  examples  of  both  types  of  clauses  and  even 
instances  of  the  two  types  used  in  combination. 

The  letters  of  Paul,  however,  are  written  with  more  authority  than  most 
private  letters;  they  are  of  a  distinct  kind.  A  closer  parallel  seems  to  be  found 
in  Hellenistic  inscriptions.  There  the  relationship  between  the  Hellenistic  kings 
and  the  free  cities  reminds  one  of  Paul’s  relationship  to  his  churches,,  and  in 
several  royal  letters  we  find  a  pattern  very  similar  to  the  one  extant  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles:  a  thanksgiving  for  friendly  relations,  etc.,  followed  by  a  gentle 
but  firm  exhortation  or  warning.  In  fine,  the  Pauline  Epistle  is  not  an  informal 
private  letter,  but  an  official  communication ;  its  epistolary  character  is  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  whole  letter. — E.  G. 

827.  L.  Cerfaux,  “La  vocation  de  saint  Paul,”  EuntDoc  14  (1,  ’61)  3-35. 

Paul  viewed  Christ’s  intervention  in  his  life  more  as  a  call  to  a  special 
mission  than  as  a  simple  conversion.  This  vocation  as  seen  in  the  Epistles  and 
in  Acts  places  Paul  in  the  category  of  the  OT  prophets.  Three  aspects  charac¬ 
terize  Paul’s  vocation  as  a  prophet.  (1)  He  is  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  who 
continues  the  work  of  Christ,  the  Servant.  (2)  Although  conscious  of  present 
spiritual  and  temporal  realities,  he  carries  on  his  mission  in  view  of  the  final 
coming  of  Christ.  (3)  Paul  is  an  apocalyptic  prophet. 

Paul’s  special  vocation  is  that  of  converting  the  Gentiles.  From  the  beginning 
Paul  was  aware  of  his  vocation  as  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  His  subsequent 
missionary  activity  and  his  reflections  on  Scripture  deepened  this  initial  aware¬ 
ness  of  his  mission. — D.  J.  L. 

828.  G.  F.  Dowden,  “The  Circumcision  of  Christ,”  ChurchQuartRev  162  (345, 
’61)  400-407. 

OT  circumcision  effected  a  perfection  and  soundness  of  man  not  found  in 
nature.  For  Paul  this  physical  rite  had  no  true  spiritual  significance  in  the  NT. 
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He  refers  to  a  circumcision  of  heart  as  the  spirit  of  the  new  Israel.  In  Romans 
I  aul  shows  that  Abrahams  faith  wras  rewarded  with  the  seal  of  circumcision, 
a  proof  of  his  being  accounted  just  by  God.  The  faith  of  Christ,  the  true  seed 
of  Abraham,  w7as  also  rewarded  but  with  a  cross,  a  demonstration  of  the  justice 
of  God  Himself.  Paul’s  writings,  therefore,  point  out  the  choice  between  the 
cross  with  the  New  Law  or  circumcision  with  the  Old  Law.  Thus  physical 
circumcision  as  the  sign  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  of  God’s  faithfulness  to  Abra¬ 
ham  has  been  replaced  by  a  spiritual  circumcision  wrhich  is  the  cross  of  Christ 
— L.  J.  B. 

829.  B.  Gonzalez,  “San  Pablo  ante  las  autoridades  romanas,”  CultBib  18 
(178,  ’61)  167-178. 

Paul  exemplifies  how  a  broad-minded,  cosmopolitan  personality  appreciates 
the  tolerance,  liberality,  security  and  protection  that  come  from  civil  powrers. 
Paul’s  dealings  with  the  civil  authorities  as  related  in  Acts  show  his  respect 
for  authority. — W.  J.  H. 

830.  F.  Grandchamp,  “La  doctrine  du  sang  du  Christ  dans  les  epitres  de  saint 
Paul,”  RevT heolPhil  11  (3,  ’61)  262-271. 

E.  Lohse  points  out  that  the  expression,  “blood  of  Christ,”  was  taken  by  Paul 
from  tradition.  In  his  Epistles  it  appears  either  as  a  received  formula  ( 1  Cor 
10:16;  11:25,27)  or  as  a  doctrinal  teaching  presupposed  as  known  to  his 
readers  (Rom  3:25;  5:9;  Eph  1:7;  2:13;  Col  1:14,20).  Most  exegetes  see 
there  simply  a  designation  of  the  cross  as  a  redemptive  sacrifice. 

However,  a  richer  interpretation  seems  possible  and  capable  of  restoring  to 
the  expression  its  original  sense.  In  the  OT,  immolation  is  only  the  first  act 
in  a  rite  where  the  sacerdotal  function  par  excellence  is  the  effusion  of  blood, 
the  symbol  of  life.  The  death  of  the  victim  does  not  destroy  its  soul,  it  liberates 
it  and  makes  it  capable  of  being  offered  at  the  altar.  A  study  of  Pauline  vocabu¬ 
lary  reveals  that  “death”  is  a  negative  aspect  of  the  positive  objective  work  of 
Christ  accomplished  on  the  cross,  destroying  and  removing  sin,  the  Lawr  and 
condemnation.  Examining  Rom  5:9-10  and  3:25,  wre  see  that  we  are  now  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  blood  (the  life)  of  Christ  and  will  be  saved,  at  the  last,  by  this  same 
life.  “Blood”  here  is  not  a  sign  of  death  or  of  divine  vengeance,  but  of  life, 
offered  to  God  and  returned  by  Him  renewed,  restored,  pardoned.  Redemption 
(ahvays  eschatological)  by  His  blood  can  mean  only  total  salvation  to  come 
and  yet  already  at  hand,  of  which  the  faithful  partake  by  communicating  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  In  reading  the  twro  Eucharistic  texts  of  1  Corinthians  we  should 
also  keep  in  mind  that  the  blood  shed  is  distinct  from  the  immolation,  and  that 
the  accent  is  essentially  on  the  life  communicated.  1  his  doctrine  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  as  life  flowing  from  His  death,  to  be  communicated,  to  establish  a 
covenant,  to  justify,  and  to  save  on  the  last  day,  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  NT 
and  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church. — S.  B.  M. 
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831.  W.  Grundmann,  “Paulus,  aus  dem  Volke  Israel,  Apostel  der  Volker,” 
NovTest  4  (4,  ’60)  267-291. 

Paul’s  obligation  toward  the  Gentiles  was  not  a  rejection  of  his  Israelite 
heritage  but  rather  an  affirmation  of  it.  Similarly,  many  of  his  theological 
emphases  can  be  explained  best  as  results  of  his  consciousness  of  his  oneness 
with  his  people.  (1)  Paul  nowhere  denies  his  heritage  but  rather  with  special 
care  makes  known  to  all  that  he  preached  for  the  sake  of  his  people.  (2)  The 
guilt  of  the  nation  becomes  his  own,  and  he  develops  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness 
against  the  background  of  the  Israelites.  (3)  He  differs  from  his  compatriots  in 
that  he  recognizes  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  the  end  of  the  Law,  and  thus  it 
becomes  his  task  to  be  the  medium  through  which  the  next  event  in  the  Heils- 
geschichte  comes  about.  (4)  The  word  of  God,  now  intended  for  all  men  be¬ 
cause  of  Christ,  must  go  out  to  them  before  the  covenant  with  Israel  is  re¬ 
established.  (5)  Paul  is  convinced  that  he  is  the  one  through  whom  God’s 
word  is  made  known  to  the  Gentiles.  (6)  Paul,  therefore,  was  constrained  to 
preach  to  representatives  of  all  known  peoples  to  fulfill  God’s  timetable.  (7)  As 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  Paul  is  conscious  that  he  is  doing  Israel  the  greatest 
service,  since  through  his  work  the  Gentiles  will  be  grafted  in  and  the  stage  will 
be  prepared  for  the  resumption  of  God’s  close  association  with  the  Israelites. 
(8)  The  Christian  community,  under  the  kyrios,  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  toil  of 
Paul,  a  priestly  offering  made  by  Paul  to  God. — D.  C.  Z. 

832.  S.  Kosowski,  “§w.  Pawei  i  jego  praca  apostolska  w  zasiegu  modlitw 
wiernych  (S.  Paulus  ej usque  conamina  apostolica  in  supplicationibus 
fidelium),”  RuchBibLit  14  (6,  ’61)  325-329. 

The  spiritual  transformations  in  the  life  of  Paul,  his  conversion,  his  vocation, 
etc.,  are  due  to  the  grace  of  God  obtained  through  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 
For  that  reason  the  Apostle  often  requests  the  prayers  of  his  converts  for  the 
success  of  his  missionary  efforts. — S.  S. 

833.  S.  Lyonnet,  “St.  Paul:  Liberty  and  Law,”  Bridge  4  (’61-’62)  229-251. 

In  Romans  and  Galatians  especially,  St.  Paul  reiterates  that  the  Christian  is 
a  son  of  God  and  has  been  called  to  liberty.  This  liberty  is  a  deliverance  from 
Law,  from  all  law  even  the  Ten  Commandments,  if  these  are  taken  merely  as 
exterior  impositions  of  duty.  A  command  in  itself  is  death  dealing  (Rom  7:9-11). 
It  is  good  insofar  as  it  shows  man  what  is  pleasing  to  God,  but  a  command 
has  no  power  in  itself  of  helping  man  to  accomplish  it.  The  Christian  is  given 
grace,  also  called  the  Law  of  the  Spirit  or  the  New  Law,  which  differs  from 
all  other  law  precisely  because  it  is  an  inner  source  of  spiritual  energy.  Ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  Law,  then,  is  both  a  free  act  of  man,  and  even  more  truly  an 
act  of  the  Spirit  working  in  man.  Led  by  the  author  of  love,  the  Christian  acts 
out  of  love  and  accomplishes  God’s  will  not  by  constraint  but  in  the  full  liberty 
of  a  son  of  God.  Still  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  remains  a  code  of  positive 
law.  It  is  primarily  for  the  unjust  man  (1  Tim  1:9)  to  help  him  recognize  his 
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sinfulness  and  to  lead  him  to  Christ.  It  is  useful,  too,  however,  for  the  just 
man  in  his  unstable  condition  of  wayfarer  to  distinguish  between  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  the  flesh  and  those  of  the  Spirit,  since  he  does  not  yet  possess  the  full 
power  of  the  Spirit  nor  full  liberty.  But  the  positive  law  for  him  is  never 
more  than  a  secondary  norm.  His  primary  concrete  objective  norm  is  the 
historical  Christ,  especially  in  His  return  of  love  to  the  Father. — R.  P.  B. 

834.  A.  Penna,  “Le  due  prigionie  romane  di  S.  Paolo,”  RivistBib  9  (3,  ’61) 
193-208. 

If  it  were  not  for  Acts  28:15  and  tradition  (Clement  and  Irenaeus),  one 
would  say  that  Paul  was  abandoned  and  ignored  by  the  Roman  community, 
though  he  could  meet  his  friends  from  the  East  and  he  did  exercise  some  ministry 
(Acts  28:30-31;  Phil  1:13;  4:22).  Perhaps  because  of  his  presumed  innocence, 
he  was  under  custodia  militaris,  not  necessarily  materially  bound  in  chains,  but 
dwelling  in  a  house  rented  for  the  purpose  of  detention.  It  might  be  that  his 
accusers  did  not  appear  in  court  to  accuse  him  within  the  prescribed  limit  of 
two  years,  and  hence  his  trial  was  dropped  and  he  was  set  free.  From  2 
Timothy  we  know  something  of  the  second  Roman  captivity.  Paul,  the  old  mis- 
sioner,  in  chains  awaiting  death,  feels  himself  treated  as  a  criminal.  In  2  Tim 
4:16-18  he  refers  to  his  first  defense.  Earlier  writers  believe  the  words  were  a 
reference  to  the  first  captivity;  modern  scholars  think  them  an  allusion  to 
Paul’s  first  appearance  before  the  tribunal — perhaps  before  Nero  himself — 
after  the  second  arrest  in  Rome.  For  lack  of  a  lawyer,  perhaps  Paul  had  to 
conduct  his  own  defence.  Before  the  execution  of  a  capital  sentence  ten  days 
had  to  pass.  Paul  wished  to  have  Timothy  at  his  side.  Anything  more  than 
this  is  pure  conjecture;  the  date  of  67  for  Paul’s  martyrdom  is  unsupported  by 
certain  evidence. — C.  S. 

835.  K.  Prumm,  “Das  Dynamische  als  Grund-Aspekt  der  Heilsordnung  in  der 
Sicht  des  Apostels  Paulus,”  Gregorianum  42  (4,  ’61)  643-700. 

All  the  texts  of  the  Pauline  corpus  in  which  dynamis  and  its  cognates  appear 
are  examined  to  show  the  importance  of  the  concept  for  Paul’s  soteriology. 
[Cf.  §  6-885.] 

836.  D.  Squillaci,  “San  Paolo  prigioniero  di  Gesu  Cristo,”  PalCler  40  (Dec. 
15,  ’61)  1331-40. 

837.  D.  Squillaci,  “La  resurrezione  della  carne  in  San  Paolo,”  PalCler  40 
(Nov.  15,  ’61)  1195-1202. 

838.  J.  Stepien,  “Czas  paruzji  w  listach  sw.  Pawta  (De  tempore  Parusiae  in 
epistulis  Paulinis),”  RuchBibLit  14  (6,  ’61)  291-298. 

The  Thessalonians’  false  expectation  of  an  imminent  parousia  was  not  due  to 
Paul’s  teaching,  for  he  did  not  know  when  that  event  would  occur  although,  like 
other  Christians  of  that  day,  he  ardently  desired  that  it  would  come  soon. 
According  to  Paul  the  parousia  could  be  anticipated  by  a  life  of  grace  in  this 
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world  or  by  a  life  with  Christ  after  death.  Furthermore,  the  Apostle  believed 
that  the  Last  Judgment,  an  integral  part  of  the  parousia,  is  anticipated  in  the 
present  life  by  the  justification  of  men  and  by  the  anger  of  God  exercised 
toward  the  wicked. — S.  S. 

839.  J.  Stepien,  “Oczekiwanie  paruzji  w  listach  sw.  Pawla  (De  expectatione 
Parusiae  in  epistulis  Paulinis),”  RuchBibLit  14  (3-4,  ’61)  120-125. 

The  parousia  seems  to  have  been  the  central  theme  of  the  early  kerygma 
of  St.  Paul.  The  expectation  of  the  eschatological  coming  of  the  Lord  appears 
in  1  Thes  1:9-10;  4:13 — 5:11  as  well  as  in  2  Thessalonians.  Even  the  Apostle’s 
admonitions  concerning  the  duties  of  daily  life  are  connected  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  parousia  (1  Thes  5:2-8;  Rom  13:11-14;  1  Cor  7:29-31).  The  essence 
of  Christian  hope  consists  in  the  expectation  of  future  blessings  to  be  obtained 
in  the  final  age  (8:18-39).  Inseparable  from  that  expectation  are  the  afflictions 
of  this  present  life  which  Paul  calls  thlipsis,  a  term  which,  even  in  the  Synop¬ 
tics,  signifies  the  tribulation  of  the  last  days. — S.  S. 

840.  J.  Stepien,  “Problem  podwojnej  perspektywy  paruzji  w  listach  sw.  Pawla 
(De  duplici  relatione  Parusiae  in  epistulis  Paulinis),”  RuchBibLit  14 
(5,  ’61)  205-209. 

The  new  interpretation  of  the  Synoptic  apocalypse  (Mt  24 — 25;  Mk  13;  Lk 
21)  proposed  by  A.  Feuillet,  P.  Benoit  and  F.  Spadafora,  identifies  the  parousia 
with  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Church,  the  Messianic  kingdom,  after  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem.  E.  Cothenet  claims  that  Paul’s  eschatology  depends  on  the 
Synoptic  apocalypse,  arguing  from  the  parallelism  between  Mt  23:31-32  and 
1  Thes  2:15-16.  According  to  him  Paul  believes  in  a  triple  parousia:  (1)  the 
Incarnation;  (2)  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  (3)  the  advent  of  the  Lord  at 
the  end  of  time.  And  Cothenet  holds  that  the  texts  of  1  Thes  2:14-16;  5:1-11 
and  2  Thes  2:1-12  refer  to  the  second  parousia. 

This  triple  parousia,  however,  should  not  be  admitted.  First,  because  2  Thes 
2:1-12  refers  to  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Secondly,  Paul’s 
eschatology  is  not  dependent  on  the  Synoptics.  Finally,  in  Paul  “parousia” 
never  signifies  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  but  only  the  glorious  coming  of 
Christ  at  the  end  of  the  world. — S.  S. 

Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

841.  A.  Hulsbosch,  “Zonde  en  dood  in  Rom.  5,12-21”  [Sin  and  Death  in 
Rom  5:12-21],  TijdsTheol  1  (3,  ’61)  194-204. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  make  better  known  S.  Lyonnet’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Rom  5:12-21  (cf.  §  5-789)  and  at  the  same  time  offer  two  suggestions 
that  in  a  way  complement  his  explanation.  According  to  Lyonnet  in  quo  omnes 
peccaverunt  refers  to  personal  sins  and  eph  ’ ho  signifies  mediante  facto  quod. 
Lyonnet  is  correct  in  holding  that  peccaverunt  refers  to  personal  sins.  But 
(1)  eph  ’ho  should  be  understood  to  mean  “given  the  fact  that.”  St.  Paul  starts 
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from  a  fact  of  experience,  namely,  that  all  men  have  sinned  (compare  5:12 
with  3:25)  ;  he  merely  resumes  his  description  of  sin  found  in  the  first  chapter. 
(2)  With  this  interpretation  vv.  13-14  also  become  clear.  They  show  that  even 
in  the  pre-Mosaic  time  a  general  sinfulness  prevailed  (v.  13)  which  was  due 
to  death’s  domination.  This  domination  expressed  itself  in  the  sins  of  all  men 
beginning  with  Adam  (v.  14).  Lastly,  this  Pauline  doctrine  agrees  with,  and 
differs  from,  the  traditional  theology  of  original  sin:  St.  Paul  very  clearly 
teaches  Adam’s  influence  on  his  posterity;  the  connecting  link  lies,  not  in  the 
propagation  of  the  human  race,  but  in  the  personified  powers  of  sin  and  death. 
—I.  dlP. 

842.  F.  Wulf,  “  ‘Er  hat  seinen  eigenen  Sohn  nicht  geschont’  (Rom  8,  32). 
Zeitgemasse  Gedanken  zum  Weihnachtsgeheimnis,”  GeistLcb  34  (6,  ’61) 
407-409. 

843.  S.  Grzybek,  “  ‘Finis  Legis  Christus’  (Rom.  10,  4),”  RuchBibLit  14  (5, 
’61)  181-189. 

The  Mosaic  Law  is  a  living  revelation  of  God  the  Creator  dwelling  among 
men.  Christ  showed  great  reverence  toward  the  Law,  but  His  teaching  and 
way  of  acting  tended  to  the  observance  not  of  its  letter  but  of  its  spirit.  Such 
an  attitude  gives  the  Law  its  universal  value.  Christ,  therefore,  the  Fulfillment 
of  the  Law,  is  He  who  supplies,  perfects  and  gives  stability  to  what  is  per¬ 
manent  in  the  Mosaic  Law. — S.  S. 

844.  W.  Bieder,  “Paulus  und  seine  Gegner  in  Korinth,”  TheolZeit  17  (5,  ’61) 
319-333. 

The  opposition  of  his  enemies  at  Corinth  allows  Paul  to  embody  in  his 
mission  the  theologia  crucis  and  theologia  gloriae,  which  are  inseparable 
components  of  his  theology  of  redemption.  His  kanon  of  glorying  only  in  the 
cross  of  Christ  (Gal  6:14  ff.)  becomes  the  kanon  which  sets  the  boundaries  of 
his  missionary  activity  (2  Cor  10:13,  15  f.).  By  this  latter  he  will  be  tried  and 
proved  as  servant  of  his  Lord — and  tried  precisely  by  an  opposition  at  Corinth 
which  rejects  his  kanon  because  it  rejects  his  Jesus  (2  Cor  11:4).  The  anathema 
I csohs  of  1  Cor  12:3  indicates  that  the  Jesus  of  his  opponents  was  only  the 
crucified  and  not  the  risen  One.  In  place  of  the  latter  they  substituted  their 
own  religion  of  ecstasies,  marvels,  spiritism  and  esoteric  exclusivism. 

Thus  they  were  servants  of  Satan  (2  Cor  11: 14  f. )  and  preached  themselves 
(2  Cor  4:5),  seeking  spectacular  powers  and  false  freedom  rather  than  the 
reward  and  freedom  of  service  of  the  cross  of  Christ  (1  Cor  9:16  ff.).  I  heir 
denial  of  the  resurrection  (1  Cor  15)  makes  explicit  what  was  implicit  in  lives 
which  ignored  the  living  reality  of  the  glorified  Lord.  As  for  himself,  Paul 
can  without  alarm  accept  their  opposition  and  even  their  insults ;  for  these 
are  the  wound  (the  disputed  skolops  te  sarki  of  2  Cor  12:7)  which  identifies 
him  in  his  mission  with  the  crucified  Savior  and  allows  him  to  experience  the 
power  of  the  same  glorified  Lord.  By  Him  Paul  resists  the  temptations  of  his 
opponents  and  triumphs  over  them. — Ri.  J.  D. 
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845.  G.  Priero,  “Lo  Spirito  Santo  nella  la  ai  Corinti,”  PalCler  41  (Jan.  15, 
’62)  65-72;  (Feb.  1,  *62)  140-150. 

A  hasty  reading  of  1  Corinthians  would  perhaps  cause  one  to  overlook  its 
many  doctrinal  insights  into  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  and  His  work.  For  the 
Apostle  treats  the  divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  His  relation  to 
the  other  Persons,  His  varied  action  in  the  souls  of  men  in  the  distribution  of 
His  ordinary  and  extraordinary  gifts.  Though  not  developed  as  a  distinct  theme, 
the  teaching  concerning  the  Spirit  pervades  all  the  practical  instructions,  no 
matter  how  disparate,  that  are  given  in  the  letter. — J.  J.  C. 

846.  [1  Cor  3:9]  V.  P.  Furnish,  “‘Fellow  Workers  in  God’s  Service’,” 
JournBibLit  80  (4,  ’61)  364-370. 

On  lexical  and  grammatical  grounds  alone,  1  Cor  3:9a  may  indicate  either 
a  relation  of  the  apostles  to  God  (“We  are  fellow  workers  with  God”)  or  a 
relation  between  the  apostles  themselves  (“We  are  fellow  workers  in  God’s 
service”).  The  context  shows  that  the  latter  interpretation  is  the  correct  one. 
In  these  first  four  chapters  Paul  attempts  to  heal  the  divisions  in  the  Corinthian 
church.  Just  prior  to  3:9  he  points  out  the  equality — in  nothingness  before 
God — of  all  the  apostles;  9a  refers  to  and  reapplies  what  is  said  in  8a.  This 
interpretation  may  shed  light  on  1  Cor  4:15-16.  Paul  has  been  speaking  of 
the  equality  of  the  apostles;  he  is  not,  then,  dividing  apostles  into  guides  and 
fathers.  These  paidagogoi  are  rather  local  leaders  of  the  competing  fa-ctions. 
— P.  M.  Q. 

847.  W.  Schenk,  “Zum  Gebrauch  von  1.  Kor.  11,29  in  der  Konfirmations- 
debatte,”  EvangTheol  21  (11,  ’61)  520-526. 

In  the  debate  on  confirmation  in  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  many 
appeal  to  the  anni  discretionis  required  since  the  late  Middle  Ages  for  admission 
to  the  Eucharist,  and  this  requirement  is  ordinarily  supported  by  citing  1  Cor 
11:29,  “not  discerning  the  body.”  But  this  common  interpretation  of  the  verse 
is  incorrect.  Paul  here  does  not  refer  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  i.e.,  the  Eucharistic 
bread,  but  to  the  body  which  is  the  Christian  community.  The  offence  is  against 
the  charity  due  to  the  church.  Had  the  Apostle  intended  that  one  should  distin¬ 
guish  the  Eucharist  from  profane  bread,  he  would  have  said  diakrinon  ton  arton, 
not  diakrinon  to  soma. — J.  J.  H. 

848.  F.  V.  Moss,  “1  Corinthians  xiii.  13,”  ExpTimes  73  (3,  ’61)  93. 

Paul  does  not  mean  to  say,  as  NEB  does,  that  faith,  hope  and  love  “last  for 
ever,”  but  that  these  are  three  most  essential  qualities  which  man  needs  nozv, 
in  this  very  present. 

849.  G.  Wagner,  “Le  tabernacle  et  la  vie  ‘en  Christ’.  Exegese  de  2  Corinthiens 
5:1  a  10,”  R evHistPhilR el  41  (4,  ’61)  379-393. 

In  this  passage  not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  first  verse  and 
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especially  to  the  word  skenos.  This  term  recalls  the  time  of  the  desert  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  For  a  Christian  all  this  is  transposed  but  is  not  less 
important.  Now  there  is  question  of  the  presence  of  Christ  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  distance  which  still  separates  the  pilgrim  from  the  heavenly  temple. 
There  is  question  of  a  journey  which  is  made  in  danger  and  in  hope. 

Taken  in  this  sense  the  pericope  fits  perfectly  into  the  whole  development 
of  cc.  1 — 7  of  the  Epistle.  If  Paul  sees  himself  already  in  the  triumphal  chariot 
of  Christ  the  conqueror  (2:14)  he  nevertheless  shares  also  the  weakness  of  the 
crucified  Savior.  In  the  intermediate  time  in  which  we  live,  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness,  resurrection  and  death  are  inseparable.  Particularly  in  the  two  letters  to 
the  Corinthians,  Paul  combats  the  false  assurance  of  those  who  believe  them¬ 
selves  already  in  glory.  The  faithful  are  still  on  a  journey  during  which  they 
must  fight  courageously.  They  remain  under  the  surveillance  and  the  judgment 
of  God.  The  believer  is  only  truly  in  Christ,  if  he  knows  himself  en  to  skenei. 
-J.  J.  C. 

Galatians — Hebrews 

850.  G.  Wagner,  “Le  repas  du  Seigneur  et  la  justification  par  la  foi.  Exegese 
de  Galates  2-17, ”  ZtudTheolRel  36  (3,  ’61)  245-254. 

Verse  17  is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  development  of  Gal  2:14-21. 
It  is  a  commentary  on  the  Antioch  incident  and  should  be  understood  in  the 
following  way.  “If  then,  in  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ”  (i.e.,  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  repast  with  Gentiles  which  manifests  the  reality  of  the  body  of 
Christ),  “we  have  been  found”  (by  the  partisans  of  James) — “we  also”  (i.e., 
Peter,  Barnabas  and  Paul  and  not  only  the  Gentiles) — '“sinners”  (since  we 
have  eaten  with  Gentiles  contrary  to  the  Law),  “does  this  mean  that  Christ 
is  the  minister  of  sin?”  (since  it  is  Christ  who  has  brought  us  to  this  repast). 
“This  is  absurd !” 

However,  accepting  this  interpretation,  a  difficulty  remains.  Is  it  possible  that 
participation  with  Gentiles  in  the  community  repast  can  be  qualified  by  Paul 
with  the  words  “seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ  ”?  This  difficulty  is  solved  if 
one  realizes  the  significance  of  the  presence  of  the  Gentiles  at  the  Eucharistic 
banquet.  They  cannot  claim  heritage  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jews.  It  is  given 
to  them  by  God  in  Christ.  Hence  seated  at  table  with  Gentiles,  the  Christians 
who  are  Jewish  by  birth  renounce  being  anything  more  than  Gentiles.  Thus 
they  crucify  themselves  with  Christ.  They  reject  the  Law  in  order  to  receive 
the  grace  of  Christ.  In  this  way  they  seek  to  be  justified  in  Christ.  E.  J.  K. 

851.  A.  Borland,  “God’s  Eternal  Purpose,”  Evangelical  Quarterly  34  (1,  62) 
29-35. 

In  presenting  the  central  theme  of  Ephesians,  the  divine  plan  of  salvation, 
the  Apostle’s  survey  sweeps  “from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (1-4) 
“unto  all  generations  for  ever  and  ever”  (3:21). — E.  E.  E. 
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852.  [Phil  2:5-11]  M.  R.  Cherry,  “The  Servant  Song  of  Philippians,”  Rev 
Exp  59  (1,  ’62)  42-56. 

As  E.  Lohmeyer,  Kyrios  Jesus ,  Eine  Untersuchung  zu  Phil.  2:5-11  (1928), 
has  said,  Phil  2:5-11  contains  a  pre-Pauline  Jewish-Christian  psalm.  The 
passage  can  be  divided  into  five  stanzas,  and  the  Servant  Christology  evident  in 
the  hymn  resembles  the  theme  of  the  Servant  Songs  of  Isaiah.  The  Suffering 
Servant  motif  is  present  elsewhere  in  primitive  Christology,  but  “in  no  place  in 
the  primitive  tradition  other  than  the  Philippian  hymn  does  that  proclamation 
attain  such  grandeur  of  expression.” — C.  H.  P. 

853.  P.  Dacquino,  “La  gioia  cristiana  (Fil.  4,  4-9),”  BibOriente  3  (5,  '61) 
182-183. 

In  the  exhortation  to  the  Christians  of  Philippi  to  remain  joyous  despite 
their  sufferings,  Paul  uses  the  term  epieikes.  Interpreted  in  this  context,  it 
seems  to  refer  to  the  condescending  attitude  of  one  who  feels  himself  superior 
to  all  purely  human  contention  and  suffering.  It  also  indicates  the  quality  of 
a  person  who  maintains  a  sincere  open-mindedness  towards  all  that  is  good 
and  praiseworthy. — E.  J.  K. 

854.  [Phil  4:15]  B.  H.  D.  Hermesdorf,  “De  apostel  Paulus  in  lopende  rekening 
met  de  gemeente  te  Filippi.  Een  vraag  en  een  veronderstelling”  [St. 
Paul  and  a  Regular  Business  Account  with  the  Community  at  Philippi. 
A  Question  and  a  Suggestion],  TijdsTheol  1  (3,  ’61)  252-256. 

According  to  many  authors,  Paul  in  Phil  4:15  alludes  to  a  regular  business 
account  existing  between  him  and  the  community  at  Philippi.  Legally  this 
seems  unlikely;  for  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  one  of  the  two  parties  actually 
kept  accounts.  And  yet  Paul  here  uses  a  commercial  image — cf.  v.  17  where 
karpos  refers  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  Philippians  that  increases  “to  their 
account.” 

This  phraseology  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  There  may  have 
been  a  regular  account,  not  however  between  Paul  and  the  community,  but 
between  two  bankers,  one  at  Philippi  and  the  other  at  Rome.  Epaphroditus  could 
have  made  the  journey  to  Rome  with  credentials  from  Philippi,  empowering 
him  to  cash  a  check  with  the  Roman  banker  for  the  benefit  of  the  imprisoned 
apostle.  No  risk  was  involved.  Thus  several  details  are  better  explained:  for 
instance,  why  Paul  speaks  here  of  a  regular  account,  and  yet  afterwards  (v.  17) 
uses  the  same  image  in  a  spiritual  sense;  and  why  he  wishes  to  send  back 
Epaphroditus  in  such  haste.  The  mission  of  the  latter  was  to  inform  the 
Philippians  that  the  transaction  had  been  completely  successful. — I.  dlP. 

855.  [Col  1:15-18]  S.  L.  Johnson,  “Christ  Pre-eminent,”  BibSac  119  (473, 
’62)  12-19.  [Cf.  §§  6-226,  6-510.] 

A  verse-by-verse  commentary  of  the  “Great  Christology.”  Jesus  is  creation’s 
Lord  because  He  is  its  pre-existent  sustainer.  Paul  knows  of  no  earthly  head 
of  the  Church. — M.  A.  F. 
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856.  M.  F.  Unger,  “Historical  Research  and  the  Church  at  Thessalonica,” 
BibSac  119  (473,  ’62)  38-44. 

857.  F.  W.  Beare,  “The  First  Letter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,”  Can 
JournTheol  8  (1,  ’62)  4-11. 

The  script  of  a  talk  given  over  the  national  networks  of  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  has  been  revised  throughout  and  some  new  material  added. 

858.  Anon.,  “The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians:  An  Expanded  Para¬ 
phrase,”  Evangelical  Quarterly  34  (1,  ’62)  39-42. 

The  article  paraphrases  all  the  Epistle  except  the  first  chapter. 

859.  [Tit  3:5]  D.  L.  Norbie,  “The  Washing  of  Regeneration,”  Evangelical 
Quarterly  34  (1,  ’62)  36-38. 

The  verse  does  not  mean  that  washing  (baptism)  effects  regeneration,  but 
that  the  new  birth  (regeneration)  brings  a  cleansing  from  the  defilement  of  sin. 

860.  U.  Wickert,  “Der  Philemonbrief — Privatbrief  oder  apostolisches  Schrei- 
ben?”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (3-4,  ’61)  230-238. 

The  Letter  to  Philemon  is  not  a  private  letter  but  an  apostolic  writing  which 
concerns  a  private  individual.  Among  the  extant  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  it  alone 
illustrates  by  a  concrete  example  the  program  sketched  in  1  Cor  9:19-23. 
— J.  Bz. 

861.  A.  Feuillet,  “L’attente  de  la  Parousie  et  du  Jugement  dans  l’Lpitre  aux 
Hebreux,”  BibVieChret  42  (’61)  23-31. 

The  author  of  Hebrews  adheres  to  the  traditional  horizontal  eschatology 
which  balances  the  promises  of  the  Messiah  against  His  coming,  the  present 
against  His  Second  Coming.  This  is  evident  from  9:27-28.  J.  Hering  errs  in 
supposing  that  Hebrews  there  speaks  of  the  union  of  the  faithful  soul  with  the 
Savior  immediately  after  death.  Life  after  death  is  not  the  concern  of  the 
author  of  Hebrews,  because  for  him  the  Christian  already  belongs  to  the 
heavenly  world  and  shares  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  (6:4-5).  That  men 
should  be  judged  at  the  end  of  time  and  that  bad  Christians  should  then  be 
punished  is  proved,  by  an  a  fortiori  reasoning,  from  the  punishment  of  the 
unbelieving  Israelites  (10:27-31). 

Did  the  author  of  Hebrews  expect  an  imminent  parousia?  His  language 
resembles  that  of  Jesus’  eschatological  discourse  and  seems  to  proclaim  the 
“end”  in  the  prophetic  sense  of  the  word.  Hence  it  is  a  prediction  oi  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  order  without  a  clear  distinction  of  the  two  phases,  the  eai  thly  and 
the  heavenlv.  The  imminent  coming  of  the  Lord  is  connected  with  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  economy.  Thus  Hebrews  juxtaposes 
two  eschatologies.  One  is  horizontal — the  past  and  present  Messianic  era,  the 
present  and  the  parousia.  The  other  is  vertical  and  tormulated  upon  Greek 
concepts — the  opposition  between  the  visible  and  the  earthly  world  and  the 
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invisible  and  the  heavenly  (the  earthly  world  being  merely  an  imperfect  copy 
of  the  heavenly).  In  this  way,  by  employing  Greek  categories,  Hebrews  adds  a 
dimension  which  may  be  called  a  vertical  eschatology.  In  it  the  transitory 
terrestrial  city  is  placed  in  antithesis  to  the  unshakable  kingdom  of  the  new 
economy,  the  Church,  to  which  Christians  gain  entrance  even  now,  as  the  use 
of  the  present  participle  paralambanontes  of  12:28  indicates.  Indeed,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  kingdom  and  this  triumph  of  the  Son  of  Man  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  reasons  for  our  eagerly  awaiting  the  parousia.  But  in  no  way  does 
the  author  of  Hebrews  reject  the  parousia,  an  essential  element  in  salvation 
history. — E.  J.  C. 

862.  K.  S.  Wuest,  “Hebrews  Six  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,”  BibSac  119 
(473,  ’62)  45-53. 

Catholic  Epistles — Apocalypse 

863.  [1  Peter]  M.  Skinner,  “The  Ministry  of  the  Layman  in  the  Church,” 
LondQuartHolRev  31  (1,  ’62)  8-13. 

The  layman  according  to  1  Peter  is  to  be  passive  as  far  as  obedience  to  his 
spiritual  leaders  is  concerned  but  to  be  most  active  in  ministry  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  and  most  active  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  gospel.  The 
function  of  the  layman  is  therefore  largely  understood  from  the  two  interrelated 
concepts  of  the  Church  as  a  ministerial  fellowship  and  as  a  militant  priesthood. 
-J.  J.  C. 

864.  T.  C.  G.  Thornton,  “I  Peter,  a  Paschal  Liturgy?”  JournTheolStud  12 
(1,  ’61)  14-26. 

F.  L.  Cross  has  suggested  that  1  Pt  1:3 — 4:11  is  a  paschal  liturgy.  “The 
aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  distinctively  Paschal  about 
1  Peter,  and  that  it  can  only  be  called  a  liturgy  if  the  word  ‘liturgy’  is  used 
in  such  a  vague  way  as  to  make  it  almost  meaningless.”  The  paschal  orations 
of  Melito  and  of  Hippolytus  do  indeed  connect  pascha  with  paschein,  but  their 
association  in  Philo  cannot  be  maintained.  “It  would  follow  that  we  have  no 
evidence  for  this  exegesis  before  Melito  of  Sardis  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  and  so  if  we  date  I  Peter  considerably  before  this  ...  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  that  I  Peter  takes  such  exegesis  for  granted.”  Other  paschal 
allusions  also  recur  elsewhere  in  the  NT. 

Moreover,  at  this  early  date  the  liturgy  is  not  readily  distinguishable.  “As 
Cross  remarks,  in  the  early  Church  there  was  no  distinction  between  ‘liturgy’ 
and  ‘homily’.”  Paul  and  1  John  use  baptismal  language  where  no  Church 
service  is  suggested.  Furthermore,  a  baptismal  liturgy  is  not  indicated  by  the 
mention  in  1  Peter  of  milk  (2:2)  and  of  women’s  adornments  (3:3).  It  would 
seem  that  “in  the  early  Church  ethical  language  and  baptismal  language  often 
went  so  closely  together  that  any  ethical  writing”  (such  as  1  Peter  evidently  is) 
“was  likely  to  contain  some  allusions  to  baptism.”  Finally,  several  of  the  sup- 
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posedly  distinctive  characteristics  and  terms  of  1  Peter  1:3 — 4:11  may  be  shown 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle.  “If  Cross’s  theory  that  part 
of  I  Peter  (i.  3-iv.  11)  was  a  Paschal  liturgy  were  correct,  we  would  have  to 
face  the  problem  of  why  this  Paschal  liturgy  had  a  postscript  added  and  was 
turned  into  an  epistle.” — J.  A.  W. 

865.  [1  Pt  2:9]  J.  Mole,  “Laymanship,”  ScotJ ournTheol  14  (4,  ’61)  380-389. 

1  Pt  2:9  points  out  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  term  laity:  God-reference 
and  receptivity.  The  laity,  moreover,  has  its  own  ministry  arising  out  of  its 
being  established  as  God’s  people  (Laos  ton  theou).  After  receiving  ministry  in 
the  Church  from  the  clergy,  it  is  the  function  of  the  laity  to  carry  out  its 
ministry  in  the  world:  a  ministry  which  consists  in  loving  one’s  neighbor 
because  one  is  loved  and  ministered  to  by  God. — H.  J.  C. 

866.  A.  Garcia  del  Moral,  “Critica  textual  de  I  Ptr.  4,14,”  EstBib  20  (1,  ’61) 
45-77. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  MS  tradition  of  1  Pt  4:14.  While  the  verb  anapanetai 
alludes  to  Isa  11:2,  it  actually  expresses  more  forcefully  and  more  extensively 
than  Isaiah  the  fact  of  the  immanence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  in  Christ 
but  also  in  the  soul  of  the  Christian  ( eph  hymas). — M.  A.  F. 

867.  B.  Schwank,  “Diabolus  tamquam  leo  rugiens  (1  Petr  5,8),”  ErbeAuf 
38  (1,  ’62)  15-20. 

The  original  setting  of  this  passage  speaks  of  the  distress  of  Christians  in 
times  of  persecution.  The  image  of  the  roaring  lion  seems  to  be  a  warning 
against  the  threats  of  God’s  enemies  who  would  induce  the  faithful  to  apostatize. 
But  the  Christians  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  this  roaring. 
For  only  if  the  faithful  forsake  the  fold,  will  the  lion  become  dangerous. 
That  is  why,  firmly  founded  in  faith  and  with  full  confidence,  they  should,  as 
Christ’s  sheep,  remain  within  His  fold. — J.  J.  C. 

868.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Two  Johannine  Idioms  in  the  Johannine  Epistles,” 
J  our  nT  heolStud  12  (2,  ’61)  272-273. 

In  two  idioms,  the  use  of  alcthes  and  alcthinos,  and  of  apostellein,  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  John  agree.  “As  the  tradition  and  ascription  of  the  gospel  and 
the  epistles  is  nowadays  disputed  on  grounds  of  style  these  stylistic  contacts 
between  the  two  are  noteworthy.” — J.  J.  C. 

869.  BibT err eSainte  43  (’62)  contains  the  following  articles  on  the  Apocalypse. 

J.  Potin,  “Pour  lire  l’Apocalypse,”  2-3. 

P.  Fenasse,  “Les  lettres  aux  eglises  d’Asie,”  2-3. 

J.  Maigret,  “Saint  Paul.  Le  discours  aux  anciens  d’fiphese,”  4-5. 

I.-H.  Dalmais,  “Saint  Polycarpe  de  Smyrne,”  4-5. 

R.  Leconte,  “Les  7  eglises  de  l’Apocalypse,”  6-14. 
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870.  J.  Michl,  “Selige  Menschen  in  einer  neuen  Schopfung  nach  Apokalypse 
21,  1— 5,”  BibKirche  16  (4,  ’61)  113-115. 

The  passage  is  concerned,  not  so  much  with  the  end  of  the  world,  as  with  a 
rebirth  when  God  makes  all  things  new.  This  newness  and  the  consequent  glory 
are  expressed  in  theological  terms  which  should  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
other  NT  texts. — J.  J.  H. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

871.  H.  Braun,  ‘'Die  Problematik  einer  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,” 
ZeitTheolKirche  Beiheft  2  (Sept.,  ’61)  3-18. 

The  problem  of  a  theology  of  the  NT  is  twofold:  if  ‘theology’  is  taken  in  a 
wide  sense,  the  problem  involves  the  dissimilar  conceptions  of  God  in  the  NT ; 
if  ‘theology’  is  understood  in  a  narrower  sense — as  a  doctrine  of  the  Godhead — 
the  problem  concerns  a  naive  acceptance  of  the  existence  of  God,  an  assumption 
we  can  no  longer  make.  These  two  forms  of  the  problem  are  treated  separately; 
a  third  section  is  an  attempt  at  understanding,  so  as  to  break  through  this 
double  problem. 

(1)  The  NT  makes  various  separate  and  disparate  assertions  about  different 
central  theological  subjects:  ( a )  Christology,  ( b )  soteriology,  ( c )  attitude 
toward  Torah,  ( d )  eschatology  and  ( e )  sacramental  teaching. 

(2)  These  disparate  viewpoints  in  the  NT  raise  further  questions  concern¬ 
ing  certain  assumptions  which  were  self-evident  for  men  of  that  time,  but 
which  for  us  are  foreign  or  naive  and,  therefore,  unacceptable.  Some  examples 
are  (a)  the  Messiah  or  kyrios  as  a  religious  Given;  ( b )  final  salvation  as  this- 
worldly  life  on  a  renewed  earth,  or  as  other-worldly;  ( c )  heteronomous,  bind¬ 
ing  instructions  imposed  by  God;  ( d )  imminent,  or  prolonged,  eschatology; 
and  ( e )  an  objective  sacramentalism.  All  of  these  are  based  on  a  view  of  the 
world  of  God  as  a  given  condition  existing  in  itself  in  place  and  time,  and  on  a 
naive  conception  of  God  as  an  objective  Given  existing  in  and  for  Himself 
and  exhibiting  the  following  traits — He  makes  His  will  known  heteronomously ; 
He  puts  forward  the  bringer  of  salvation ;  He  prepares  the  final  salvation ;  He 
fixes  the  times  and  the  end;  He,  with  His  ulterior  world,  is  objectively  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sacrament. 

(3)  This  objective  idea  of  God  in  the  NT  must  be  broken  through,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  disparity  of  NT  assertions  is  also  overcome.  Tendencies 
manifest  in  the  NT  itself  point  the  way  to  do  this,  for  this  view  of  God  as 
Given  does  not  correspond  to  the  real  trend  of  the  NT.  Thus,  for  example, 
(a)  Jesus,  truly  in  Christological  form — as  Christ,  as  kyrios — comes  in  my 
Ich  darf  and  Ich  soil ,  and  in  the  framework  of  brotherly  kindness;  ( b )  the 
naive,  objectively  prepared,  final  salvation  is  brought  down  to  the  profane 
ground  of  brotherly  kindness;  (c)  the  heteronomy  is  broken;  ( d )  the  near 
expectation  of  the  end  refers,  not  to  time  calculation,  but  to  my  being  addressed 
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now;  and  (e)  the  sacraments  are  not  primarily  a  giving  of  life,  but  a  giving-up, 
a  surrender,  to  be  realized  in  one’s  way  of  life.  God  is  understood,  not  as  a 
holy  Given,  but  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  personal  Ich  darf  and  Ich  soil 
— E.  J.  E. 

872.  R.  C.  Chalmers,  “Some  Notes  on  the  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  World,” 
CanJournTheol  7  (4,  ’61)  222-231. 

Kosmos  means  (1)  created  reality,  (2)  all  people  on  earth,  (3)  human  nature 
opposed  to  God.  (1)  In  the  NT,  the  word  of  God  refers  predominantly  to 
Christ.  Therefore  creation  is  Christological.  There  is  no  dualism,  but  the 
Bible  shares  the  ancient  cosmology.  Creation  continues.  (2)  In  Christ  we  see 
“the  humanity  of  God.”  Man  is  created  in  relationship,  with  limited  freedom. 
Sin  is  a  religious  term  signifying  rebellion  against  God.  (3)  Although  the 
world  is  not  incurably  evil,  there  is  opposition  between  God  and  the  world 
which  has  been  overcome  by  Christ’s  accomplished  reconciliation,  a  cosmic 
redemption.  Soteriology  leads  into  eschatology.  Christians  have  already  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  the  consummation. — W.  C.  L. 

873.  L.-M.  Dewailly,  “Connaitre  Dieu,  mais  d’abord  etre  connu,”  VieSpir 
106  (480,  ’62)  160-165. 

According  to  the  Bible  I  cannot  know  myself  and  know  God  unless  in  Christ 
I  know  myself  as  known  by  God. 

874.  F.  Ferre,  “The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Theological  Arguments,”  JournRel 
41  (3,  ’61)  182-193. 

The  article  proposes  to  clarify  the  logical  status  and  therefore  the  appropriate 
role  of  three  main  types  of  theological  argument:  (a)  arguments  from  au¬ 
thority;  ( b )  arguments  within  authority;  (c)  arguments  for  authority.  The 
first  (a)  faces  unbelief  with  belief.  The  demanding  manner  of  the  argument 
exceeds  in  importance  its  matter.  The  second  ( b )  is  more  rational  in  having 
to  demonstrate  how  a  point  follows  deductively  from,  or  is  compatible  with,  the 
common  authority.  However,  it  presupposes  for  its  effectiveness  a  commitment 
which  it  cannot  produce  or  sustain,  and  thus  carries  no  compelling  necessity 
for  acceptance  of  its  claim.  Under  (c)  the  four  major  “families  ’  of  theistic 
proof  are  discussed  and  found  to  be  in  themselves,  unconvincing  and  inconclu¬ 
sive  attempts  at  bridging  the  gap  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  Religion 
is  not  the  result  of  rational  coercion;  God’s  existence  cannot  be  “proved.’ 
Religion  is  “a  personal  thing  and  requires  an  attitude  of  personality’  to  be 
comprehended.  Such  an  attitude  cannot  be  coerced  by  argument,  but  can  be 
stimulated  by  Christian  love.  When  such  an  apprehensional  premise  is  achieved, 
then  these  “arguments”  may  be  used  as  guides  for  clarifying  religious  thought 
from  within,  as  well  as  aids  in  expression  of  religious  devotion. — N.  R.  P. 

875.  A.  Feuillet,  “Fourfold  death  of  a  Christian,”  TheolDig  10  (1,  62)  31-37. 

Digest  of  an  article  in  RevBib  66  (4,  59)  481-513  [cf.  §  4-705]. 
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876.  Y.  Frontier,  “L’Assurance  du  Disciple  de  l’Lvangile.  L’homme  et  la 
Providence,”  VieSpir  106  (480,  ’62)  183-193. 

Belief  in  Providence  implies  a  sense  of  confidence  in  another  Person.  The 
concept  parresia  which  occurs  about  forty  times  in  the  NT  signifies  essentially: 
“to  tell  all”  or,  more  precisely,  “the  courage  to  tell  all.”  Jesus  is  the  first  to 
express  the  need  for  this  parresia.  As  the  Word  of  Light  He  reflects  the  light 
of  the  Father.  Following  Jesus’  example,  the  apostles,  after  Pentecost,  speak 
and  act  in  Christ’s  name  with  strong,  confident  parresia.  But  this  parresia  must 
be  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Paul,  after  his  encounter  with  Christ,  possessed  this 
assurance  founded  upon  the  Spirit.  Jesus’  disciples  must  hold  onto  this  parresia 
for  action  and  for  witness.  This  bold  spirit  of  confidence,  rooted  in  Christ,  is 
the  fundamental  attitude  of  a  disciple  of  the  New  Covenant. — G.  D’A. 

877.  L.  B.  Gilkey,  “Cosmology,  Ontology,  and  the  Travail  of  Biblical  Lan¬ 
guage,”  JournRel  41  (3,  ’61)  194-205;  ConcTheolMon  33  (3,  ’62)  143-154. 

An  analysis  of  some  concepts  of  OT  “biblical  theology”  with  particular 
reference  to  G.  E.  Wright’s  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  God  (1959)  and  B.  Ander¬ 
son’s  Understanding  the  Old  Testament  (1957),  may  help  to  clarify  the  confu¬ 
sion  and  ambiguity  created  by  the  half-liberal,  half-orthodox  character  of 
modern  Protestant  theology.  “Biblical  theology”  maintains  against  liberal 
theology  that  revelation  is  not  a  possibility  of  universal  human  experience; 
rather  it  comes  through  the  objective,  prior,  self-revelation  of  God  in  special 
events  and,  in  response  to  these,  faith  and  witness  arise.  But  because  modern 
cosmology,  the  “causal  continuum  of  space-time  experience,”  has  been  retained 
by  theologians,  biblical  language  describing  these  special  events  cannot  be  used 
in  a  univocal  manner.  Rather,  this  language  is  now  recognized  as  being 
analogical,  and  wondrous  biblical  events  have  become  symbols.  The  analogical 
view  finds  in  the  OT  a  record  of  Hebrew  faith,  not  the  “acts  of  God.”  Though 
God  is  the  subject  of  the  key  verbs  of  the  OT,  Hebrew  religious  faith  provides 
the  subject  of  all  the  verbs  in  modern  books  on  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.  By 
so  subjectivizing  the  biblical  account,  “biblical  theology”  is  decidedly  liberal. 
Further,  it  is  equivocal  in  its  language  about  God  because  it  demonstrates  no 
specifiable  content,  no  objective  reference — which  is  a  necessity  if  analogical 
speech  is  to  be  meaningful.  “What  we  desperately  need  is  a  theological  ontology 
that  will  put  intelligible  and  credible  meanings  into  our  analogical  categories 
of  divine  deeds  and  of  divine  self-manifestation  through  events.” — N.  R.  P. 

878.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “Dying  and  Rising  with  Christ,”  LondQuartH olRev  30 
(4,  ’61)  286-291. 

The  references  in  Paul’s  letters  to  the  subject  of  dying  and  rising  with 
Christ  fall  into  three  groups:  (1)  those  which  relate  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  life;  (2)  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  Christian 
living;  (3)  those  which  deal  with  service.  Although  we  recognize  in  the  death 
and  Resurrection  of  Christ  one  of  the  basic  archetypes  of  human  experience, 
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there  is  something  unique  about  the  Christian  message.  In  the  scope  of  the 
economy  of  redemption  in  Christ,  there  is  no  question  of  a  man  “vainly  trying 
to  rise  on  steppingstones  of  his  dead  self  to  higher  things.”  Rather,  man  rises 
through  the  power  of  Christ  which  has  been  communicated  to  him. — E.  J.  K. 

879.  L.  Legrand,  “Celibacy  as  a  sign  of  the  kingdom,”  TheolDig  10  (1,  ’62) 

11-13. 

Digest  of  articles  in  Scripture  12  (20,  ’60)  97-105;  13  (21,  ’61)  12-20 
[cf.  §  6-260]. 

880.  C.  D.  Linton,  “Faith,”  ChristT oday  6  (Mar.  16,  ’62)  582-583. 

881.  J.  B.  Metz,  “Armut  im  Geiste.  Vom  Geist  der  Menschwerdung  Gottes 
und  der  Mensch-Werdung  des  Menschen,”  GeistLeb  34  (6,  ’61)  419-435. 

Jesus’  poverty  of  spirit  reveals  the  truth  of  man’s  being  and  existence  in 
God’s  creative  plan.  In  the  desert  Jesus  undergoes  man’s  instinctive  tempta¬ 
tion  to  self-determination  as  opposed  to  the  absolute  poverty  of  accepting  his 
being  from  God  and  of  ratifying  this  dependence  in  each  human  choice  of  his 
historical  progress.  The  final  satanic  temptation  to  a  show  of  strength  Jesus 
conquers  by  His  adoring  response  to  the  Father’s  will  that  He  embrace  the 
cross.  In  living  out  the  implications  of  the  Incarnation  Jesus  went  man’s  way 
to  the  very  end,  even  by  refusing  to  cling  to  His  Godhead  for  security  against 
the  absolute  poverty  of  man’s  creaturehood.  This  total  self-emptying  of  Jesus 
reveals  man  as  God  intended  him  to  be  from  the  beginning:  the  poor  and 
willingly  adoring  confessor  of  the  richness  and  abundance  of  another,  God. 
— H.  M.  R. 

882.  J.  W.  Montgomery,  “Wisdom  as  Gift.  The  Wisdom  Concept  in  Relation 
to  Biblical  Messianism,”  Interpretation  16  (1,  ’62)  43-47. 

There  is  a  contrast  in  the  concept  of  wisdom  as  presented  in  the  Hebrew- 
Christian  revelation  and  in  that  of  non-Christian  religions.  In  the  latter  man 
reaches  up  to  heaven.  But  on  the  cross  God  reached  down  to  give  a  wisdom 
not  of  this  world  to  those  who  would  receive  it  as  a  gift.  This  contrast  can  be 
demonstrated  from  the  Talmud  in  which  many  writers  held  that  the  Messiah’s 
coming  was  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  progress  men  will  have  achieved  in 
their  development.  Philo,  in  fact,  reached  the  heights  of  presumption  by  claim¬ 
ing  that  man  climbs  a  self-made  ladder  of  asceticism  directly  into  the  presence 
of  God  himself.  Paul,  however,  firmly  asserts  that  no  man  can  ascend  into 
heaven  to  bring  Christ  down  (Rom  10:6). 

Wisdom  begins  in  the  OT  as  practical  guidance,  becomes  identified  with 
God’s  law,  is  conceived  as  a  divine  hypostasis.  In  the  NT  God’s  wisdom  is 
declared  to  be  incarnated  in  Jesus  the  Messiah,  is  available  to  believers  through 
God’s  Holy  Spirit  and  will  one  day  mean  sin-free  fellowship  with  the  Creator 
in  the  New  Jerusalem.  At  each  stage  God  initiates  by  His  grace,  and  man 
acts  as  a  recipient. — J.  J.  C. 
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883.  W.  A.  Mueller,  “The  Mystical  Union/’  ChristT  oday  6  (Mar.  30,  ’62) 
630-631. 

884.  C.  Peifer,  “The  Anointing  of  the  Christian,”  Worship  36  (4,  ’62)  234- 
242.  [Cf.  §  6-438.] 

“Fulfilling  in  His  own  person  the  anointings  of  the  Old  Testament,  He 
[Christ]  has  transferred  His  own  anointing  to  His  members.  There  is  a  living 
continuity  between  every  Christian  and  the  kings,  priests,  and  prophets  of  the 
old  dispensation.” 

885.  K.  Prumm,  “Dynamis  in  griechisch-hellenistischer  Religion  und  Philoso¬ 
phic  als  Vergleichsbild  zu  gottlicher  Dynamis  im  Offenbarungsraum,” 
ZeitKatliTheol  83  (4,  ’61)  393-430. 

In  the  actual  life  of  the  surrounding  pagan  religions  at  the  time  of  the  NT 
the  dynamic  aspect  in  the  conception  of  the  divinity  is  found  only  in  the  so- 
called  Lebensreligionen  (mystery  cults),  in  relation  to  individual  health  gods 
and  heroes  (e.g.,  Asclepius),  and,  in  part,  in  the  realm  of  magical  practice. 
In  sharpest  antithesis  to  this  attitude  stands  the  strength-giving  God  of  revela¬ 
tion;  dynamis  is  the  expression  of  the  creative  majesty  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pagan  cult  exercises  did  reckon  with  the  fact  of  divine  dynamis, 
especially  in  the  realm  of  the  free  cooperation  between  god  and  creature 
(prayer,  mantic  inspiration).  The  resulting  terminology  became  significant  for 
the  phraseology  of  the  Christian  belief  in  inspiration. 

In  their  philosophies  Plato  and  Aristotle  worked  out  the  category  of  dynamis 
as  the  almighty  cause  of  the  universe.  The  Stoa  further  elaborated  the  idea  into 
an  internally  coherent  system,  which  indirectly,  through  its  widespread  diffusion 
among  the  people  and  through  its  echoes  in  the  wisdom  literature  of  the  OT, 
may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  NT.  However,  the  NT  viewpoint  is  quite 
clearly  distinct  and  separate  from  the  dynamic  monism  of  the  Stoa  (cf.  especially 
1  Cor  1:18-25)  [cf.  §  6-835].  A  dependence  on  the  Stoa  for  the  Pauline 
concept  of  dynamis  cannot  be  proved. — J.  A.  S. 

886.  B.  Ramazzotti,  “L’Autore  della  liberta  cristiana,”  RivistBib  9  (3,  ’61) 
209-220.  [Cf.  §  6-268.] 

The  NT  writers  believe  that  the  redemption  was  not  completed  with  the  death 
of  Christ;  rather  they  consider  the  Resurrection  as  necessary  to  (Gal  1:1,  4; 
1  Pt  1:3;  Jn  13:1,  31;  17),  and  even  as  being  the  culminating  point  of,  Christ’s 
redemptive  work.  The  risen  Christ  acts  directly  in  spiritualizing  and  transform¬ 
ing  men  (Phil  3:10;  1  Cor  15:20;  Eph  4:13;  Col  3:3-4).  The  historical  fact 
of  the  Resurrection  indicates  the  victory  of  Jesus  over  death  (Jn  13:1;  Rom 
6:9  f.;  Eph  2:4-6),  and  through  this  victory  Christ  has  become  a  vivifying 
Spirit  (1  Cor  15:45). 

Furthermore,  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  is  satisfactory  insofar  as  it 
destroyed  the  origins  of  disorder  and  made  reparation  for  the  injury  against 
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God  (Gal  5:24).  The  sacrificial  character  of  Christ’s  death  is  expressed  in 
the  Synoptics  also  (Mt  26:28;  Lk  22:20),  but  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (5:7-10).  Christ  is  priest  because  He  is  the  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  offering  a  sacrifice  in  which  He  is  both  minister  and  victim  (Heb 
7:26  f. ;  9:14-28).  Finally,  the  liberating  work  of  Christ  is  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promises  to  Abraham  (Rom  1 : 16  f. ;  3:24-26;  1  Pt  1:11).  Christ,  therefore, 
is  the  liberator  of  men  because  He  frees  them  from  every  kind  of  bondage  and 
puts  them  into  direct  and  intimate  relation  with  God  and,  after  expelling  the 
elements  which  as  a  result  of  sin  tyrannize  over  men,  enters  into  their  souls  and 
possesses  them. — C.  S. 

887.  E.  H.  Schillebeeckx,  ‘‘The  Death  of  a  Christian — I:  The  Objective 
Fact; — II:  Our  Personal  Approach,”  LifcSpir  16  (186,  ’62)  270-279; 
(187,  ’62)  335-345. 

Reflection  on  the  absurdity  of  death  produced  the  Genesis  story  of  the  Fall, 
and  God  perfected  His  revelation  in  this  reflection.  Sin  in  itself  is  absurd,  and 
death  is  punishment  for  sin.  But  the  last  absurd  tyranny  of  death,  the  death 
of  the  God-man,  brought  life  back  to  humanity,  because  whatever  the  living 
God  touches  becomes  alive,  even  though  it  be  very  death.  The  second  article 
shows  how  Christians  should  personally  anticipate  the  event  of  death  in  an 
eschatological  attitude  of  mind. — S.  B.  M. 

888.  C.  A.  Simpson,  “An  Inquiry  into  the  Biblical  Theology  of  History,” 
JournTheolStud  12  (1,  ’61)  1-13. 

“Basic  to  the  biblical  theology  of  history  is  the  idea  that  history  is  the  process 
by  which  the  elemental  disorder  of  life,  of  which  chaos  is  the  biblical  symbol, 
is  transformed  into  order  and  its  destructiveness  rendered  creative.”  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  chaos  myth  “in  the  light  of  depth  psychology”  suggests  that  over 
against  the  mystery  of  createdness  the  Hebrew  theologians  recognized  the 
threat  of  non-being  from  which  God  separated  being.  Ihe  threatened  meaning¬ 
lessness  made  creative,  first  dealt  with  in  Gen  1,  recurs  repeatedly  in  the  01. 
Another  aspect  of  disorder,  unrelatedness  which  is  later  brought  into  creative 
unitive  order,  occurs  frequently  in  the  OT,  e.g.,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which 
ends  with  the  nations  reduced  to  chaotic  confusion,  is  followed  by  the  new 
beginning  of  history  in  Abraham  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
blessed. 

The  deliverance  of  the  people  at  the  Red  Sea  reflects  the  association  of 
water  with  the  chaos  myth,  and  this  association  is  referred  to  in  Psalms,  Job 
and  particularly  Isaiah.  Jesus’  death  at  Passover  may  have  been  a  deliberate 
association  with  the  victory  over  the  hostile  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  this 
light  Rom  6:3-4  is  to  be  interpreted,  and  Christian  baptism  from  the  beginning 
was  a  victory  over  the  evil  waters  which  have  been  made  creative  by  Christs 
victory.  “The  going  down  of  the  candidate  into  the  water  which  closed  over 
him  was  a  dramatic  representation  of  his  facing  and  accepting  the  lact  of  his 
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createdness  ...  of  the  necessity  ...  to  allow  the  potentiality  of  order,  latent 
in  the  elemental  disorder  to  be  actualized  in  Him.”  Thus  also  the  candidate 
accepted  “the  fact  of  his  relatedness  to  others,  against  which  he  had  rebelled, 
for  by  baptism  he  was  incorporated  into  Christ,  made  a  member  of  a  universal 
family  .  .  .  .” 

“Again  and  again  men,  refusing  to  accept  their  createdness  and  all  that  that 
involves,  have  refused  co-operation,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  disorder,  and  a  new 
start  had  to  be  made.  But  the  biblical  faith  is  that  in  the  end  the  sea  will  be  no 
more  and  the  God  of  order  will  reign  in  the  new  Jerusalem  .  .  .  .” — J.  A.  W. 

889.  Way  2  (1,  ’62)  has  the  following  articles  on  biblical  theology. 

R.  O’Connell,  “The  Sense  of  Sin  in  the  Modern  World,”  3-18. 

B.  Vawter,  “Missing  the  Mark,”  19-27. 

J.-M.  Le  Blond,  “Sin  and  the  Glory  of  God,”  28-35. 

J.  Sheets,  “Your  Adversary,”  36-43. 

G.  Hughes,  “Renouncing  the  World,”  44-51. 

E.  Mally,  “  ‘They  Hated  Me  Without  Cause’,”  52-61. 

Election ,  Redemption,  Sacraments 

890.  E.  Beaucamp,  “Elezione,”  BibOriente  3  (6,  ’61)  207-211. 

According  to  the  Bible,  election  was  an  experience  which  was  lived  and  then 
written  about.  In  the  divine  plan  God  revealed  His  love  of  election  to  one 
people,  Israel,  before  revealing  it  to  the  new  Israel,  all  mankind.  This  election 
was  expressed  in  words,  images  and  themes  of  the  alliance,  etc.  The  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  election  were  the  kings,  the  prophets,  the  Church,  the  apostles.  Elec¬ 
tion  implies  belonging  to  God  in  a  special  way  (Isa  43:1).  God  reserves  for 
His  elect  a  gratuitous  heritage  of  glory. — J.  A.  G. 

891.  C.  Turner,  “Chosen  in  Him  Before  the  Foundation  of  the  World,”  Scrip¬ 
ture  13  (24,  ’61)  111-117. 

The  mystery  of  predestination  is  not  properly  understood,  if  one  has  an 
individualistic  concept  of  salvation,  because  salvation  extends  to  the  redeemed 
community.  Baptism  is  the  visible  rite,  ordained  by  God,  by  which  one  is 
admitted  to  the  community  predestined  to  salvation.  If,  however,  an  individual 
withdraws  from  the  community,  baptism  does  not  guarantee  his  salvation.  Al¬ 
though  no  one  can  be  saved  except  through  Christ,  God  does  not  limit  Himself 
to  the  rite  of  baptism.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  salvation  of  the  just  of 
the  OT  and  by  the  salvation  of  the  “good  pagans”  both  before  and  after  the 
coming  of  Christ. — M.  A.  F. 

892.  R.  P.  Kramers,  “Justification,”  SEAJournTheol  3  (2,  ’61)  59-63. 

893.  O.  Michel,  “Regeneration,”  ChristToday  6  (Feb.  16,  ’62)  482-483. 
Discussed  are  the  NT  idea  of  God’s  begetting,  then  the  dogmatic  tradition 
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of  rebirth  and  justification,  and  finally  the  positions  of  recent  writers  such  as 
Tillich,  Fuchs  and  Bultmann. 

894.  L.  Morris,  “The  Atonement,”  ChristToday  6  (Dec.  8,  ’61)  242-243. 

895.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “Redemption,”  BibSac  119  (473,  ’62)  3-11. 

Salvation  is  the  comprehensive  term  of  the  complete  work  of  God  in  time 
and  eternity  for  man.  Redemption  concerns  that  aspect  of  salvation  accomplished 
in  the  death  of  Christ.  A  philological  study  of  the  NT  uses  of  agorazo,  lutrod, 
and  peripoied  reveals  a  clear  teaching  that  Christ  by  dying  in  place  of  the 
sinner  paid  the  ransom  price  and  redeemed  the  enslaved  sinner  from  his  sinful 
position  before  God. — M.  A.  F. 

896.  O.  Piper,  “Christian  Baptism,”  ScotJ ournTheol  14  (4,  ’61)  370-379. 

Baptism  in  the  primitive  Church  was  rooted  in  the  baptism  of  John  and  has 
little  in  common  with  the  daily  washings  of  the  Qumran  sect.  The  uniqueness 
of  John’s  baptism  consisted  in  the  word  of  God  by  which  he  sought  to  draw 
the  hearers  out  of  a  purely  this-worldly  view  and  to  remind  them  that  despite 
their  election  they  were  far  from  being  safe.  As  for  the  Jews  of  that  day  so 
for  us,  the  divine  call  reminds  us  of  the  tragic  character  of  our  lives.  But 
besides  an  insistence  on  repentance  the  Baptist’s  preaching  also  contained  a 
message  of  hope,  a  promise  of  escape  from  the  impending  disaster.  Similarly 
Christian  baptism  is  the  efficacious  offer  of  God’s  grace  assured  by  the  fact 
that  Jesus  came  to  John  and  was  baptized  by  him.  To  this  demand  for  repent¬ 
ance  and  this  message  of  hope  man’s  response  should  be  primarily  a  promise, 
i.e.,  that  he  should  not  consider  his  own  goals  supreme  but  rather  subordinate 
them  to  the  end  God  has  in  view  with  mankind. — J.  J.  C. 

897.  S.  B.  Frost,  “Towards  a  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Holy  Communion,”  Loud 
QuartHolRev  31  (1,  ’62)  45-55. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  a  number  of  modes  of  thought  which  are  present  in 
the  OT,  and  it  is  argued  that  these  thought-modes  were  also  present  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  and  His  contemporaries  and  thus  help  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Among  these  thought-modes  are  the  Passover  meal  and 
lamb,  the  OT  concept  of  personality  and  of  revelation,  and  the  acted  oracle  in 
the  broken  bread  and  the  cup  of  wine  representing  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  and  His  death. — J.  J.  C. 

Church,  Apostolute,  Priesthood 

898.  £.  Melia,  “Le  Mystere  de  l’Lglise,”  LumVie  10  (55,  ’61)  47-63. 

The  Church  is  a  mystery  of  truth,  a  truth  that  is  not  something,  but  some¬ 
one:  God  revealing  Himself.  The  Church,  then,  is  also  a  mystery  of  salvation, 
for  we  know  the  truth  through  the  salvific  action  of  Christ  which  constitutes 
us  members  of  His  Church.  This  redemptive  work  is  not  “satisfaction  but 
theosis:  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  divine  love  pardoning  sinful  man  and 
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making  him  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pt  1:4).  Theosis  constitutes  the 
very  being  of  the  Church  because  the  Church  is  essentially  communion  with 
God.  This  ecclesiology  of  theosis  shows  not  only  the  basis  of  Christian  life, 
but  also  the  communal  nature  of  the  Church,  its  unity  in  diversity,  after  the 
image  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  Eucharist,  especially,  is  the  sacrament  of  the  Church.  And  the  unity  of 
the  faithful  in  the  Eucharistic  communion  manifests  the  essential  unity  of 
the  Church.  Because  of  their  identity  of  faith  and  witness,  the  universal 
Church  and  the  local  churches  comprising  it  are  the  same  reality.  The  unity 
of  the  universal  Church  results  from  the  Eucharistic  unity  of  the  local  churches 
— a  Eucharistic  plenitude  that  is  negated  by  schism.  The  hierarchical  structure 
of  the  Church  mirrors  the  corporate,  hierarchical  nature  of  sacramental  life. 
Indeed,  the  episcopal  body  is  itself  hierarchical,  from  local  bishop  to  primate 
of  the  universal  Church.  This  sacramental  life  which  is  the  economy  of  the 
Incarnate  Word,  and  the  spiritual  life  which  is  the  economy  of  the  Spirit,  unite 
in  the  mystery  of  the  Church,  reflecting  the  divine  life  in  which  the  Father 
is  revealed  by  the  Son  in  the  Spirit. — R.  F.  T. 

899.  E.  Testa,  “De  symbolismo  ecclesiae  matris,”  VerbDom  39  (3,  ’61)  141-161. 

The  article  helps  to  explain  the  theological  viewpoint  of  Jewish  Christians 
and  contributes  to  the  understanding  of  the  symbolism  used  in  Hebrews  and 
the  Apocalypse.  Light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  cult  of  angels  and  upon-  purifi¬ 
catory  rites  which  are  known  from  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude  and  Peter. 

-J-  J-  c. 

900.  K.  Wennemer,  “Unsere  Einheit  in  Christus,”  GeistLeb  34  (6,  ’61)  442- 
447. 

Although  the  Captivity  Epistles  compare  Christ’s  headship  of  the  Church 
with  the  head  of  a  human  body,  Paul  does  not  intend  to  make  Christ  a  mere 
member  in  the  body  of  the  Church.  Rather  the  entire  body  belongs  to  Christ, 
who  is  its  Lord  to  command  it  and  to  give  it  His  life.  Yet  Christ’s  bond  with 
His  Church  is  more  than  a  juridical-moral  one.  He  stands  in  an  ontological, 
physical  union  with  the  Church  through  His  Spirit,  which  binds  the  members 
to  Him  and  to  His  Father.  Thus,  although  we  are  indeed  His  body,  we  are 
not  one  body  with  Him,  but  rather  one  spirit  with  Him  (1  Cor  6:17).  Christ 
is  identical  with  the  Church  in  the  category  of  personal  identity,  for  it  is  in 
Him  that  the  body  of  the  Church  has  its  personal  completion  (Gal  3:26-29). 
While  yet  retaining  our  individual  personalities,  we  have,  by  grace,  “put  on” 
the  Person  of  Christ.  This  mysterious  union  resembles  in  some  small  degree 
the  hypostatic  union.  In  this  sense  Scripture  considers  the  Church  a  kind  of 
extension  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. — H.  M.  R. 

901.  W.  B.  Williamson,  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Church,”  ChristToday  6 
(Dec.  8,  ’61)  235-237;  (Dec.  22,  ’61)  275-277. 
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902.  J.  Jervell,  “Evangelium  apostolat  og  kirkeordning”  [Gospel,  Apostolate 
and  Church  Order],  NorskTeolTid  62  (1,  ’61)  1-27. 

The  right  of  women  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices  is  evident  from  a  brief  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  NT  conception  of  the  apostolate.  What  qualifies  for  the 
apostolate?  There  are  no  human  qualifications,  as  there  are  no  human  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  salvation.  The  apostolate  is  nothing  but  a  special  mode  of  the  grace 
of  salvation.  In  virtue  of  this  grace  every  Christian  has  some  “office”  or  other. 
The  grace  is  the  gospel  itself.  The  function,  the  “office,”  is  totally  dependent 
on  the  gospel  which  creates  the  “new  man,”  the  new  order  in  which  the 
question  of  “man  or  woman,  slave  or  free”  no  longer  has  relevance.  Therefore 
1  Cor  14  fails  to  be  relevant  to  our  problem;  it  treats  only  a  question  of 
“fittingness”  in  a  particular  case.  According  to  1  Cor  11:5  women  may  prophesy 
(compare  Acts  2:17;  21:9).  Admittedly  this  position  is  contradicted  by  the 
regulation  of  1  Tim  2:9-15.  But  the  latter  passage,  not  being  motivated  by  the 
gospel,  cannot  be  decisive. — E.  G. 

903.  F.  B.  Norris,  “The  Apostolate:  A  Scriptural  Basis,”  Worship  36  (2,  ’62) 

95-100. 

Agape ,  the  Christian  word  for  love,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  'ahabah, 
used  of  God’s  selfless  love  for  Israel.  This  love  is  first  realized  within  the 
Trinity.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  bond  of  love  between  Father  and  Son,  is  the 
bond  linking  all  Christians  to  the  Son  and  Father  and  to  one  another.  Chris¬ 
tians  cannot  fulfill  their  personal  vocation  unless  they  mirror  the  divine  agape 
by  living  for  others. — E.  H. 

904.  A.  Bea,  “II  sacerdote  secondo  san  Paolo:  ministro  di  Cristo,”  CivCatt  112 
(4,  ’61)  337-349. 

Paul  describes  the  priest  as  the  administrator,  the  dispenser  of  the  mysteries 
of  Christ,  that  is,  of  the  word  and  of  the  sacraments.  Paul,  however,  is  wary 
of  using  the  term  “priest”  because  of  its  connotations:  the  abuses  of  the  pagan 
priests  in  offering  their  sacrifices  and  the  limited,  legal  purity  which  the 
Levitical  priests  conferred. 

In  Paul  the  priesthood,  presented  as  the  twin  ministry  of  the  word  and  of 

I  the  sacraments,  is  characterized  by  its  dependence  on  Christ,  its  special  voca¬ 
tion  and  its  sublimity.  The  mission  of  the  priest  as  the  minister  of  the  word, 
i.e.,  as  teacher  and  doctor  of  all  men,  was  initiated  with  the  apostles  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  their  successors  (Mt  28:18-20).  The  mission  of  the  priest  as  the 

I  minister  of  the  sacraments  embraces  his  liturgical-sacrificial  office.  Ihe  office 
of  offering  sacrifice  is  described,  chiefly  in  Hebrews,  as  bestowing  infinite 
benefits.  For  one  sacrifice  is  perpetuated  mysteriously  in  the  Church  s  ministry. 
The  priest-collaborator  of  Christ,  moreover,  must  not  only  dispense  the  mysteries 
of  Christ  but  also  reproduce  the  divine  traits  of  the  great  High  1  riest,  who  is 
holy,  innocent,  immaculate,  etc.  The  priest  is  constituted  for  men  (Heb  5.2), 
just  as  Christ  wras.  He  must  spiritually  die  with  Christ.  J.  A.  (j. 
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905.  C.  C.  Eastwood,  “The  Priesthood  of  All  Believers,”  LondQuartH olRev 
31  (1,  ’62)  18-22. 

In  the  OT  the  notion  of  the  priesthood  suggests  the  concepts  of  the  chosen 
race,  the  covenant,  the  cult,  the  Remnant  and  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  In  the 
NT  the  priesthood  is  connected  with  the  atonement,  Christology,  the  Eucharist, 
justification,  vocation,  the  Church  and  the  ministry.  While  truly  God’s  Son, 
Jesus  is  also  our  high  priest  who  died  for  us  and  ascended  into  heaven  and  is 
present  in  the  Church  militant.  A  consideration  of  our  Lord’s  priesthood  shows 
that  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  best  interpreted  as  a  continuing  and  growing 
participation  in  that  priesthood,  which  may  be  considered  in  three  separate 
stages,  “initiation,  realization  and  representation.” — J.  J.  C. 

906.  P.-A.  Harle,  “Sacerdoce  et  ministere  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament.  Une 
approche  du  sujet,”  VerbCaro  15  (60,  ’61)  357-371. 

The  NT  uses  sacrificial  and  priestly  concepts  to  express  the  central  event  of 
Jesus’  Passion  and  Resurrection.  These  concepts  should  be  viewed  in  their 
OT  and  religious  context.  (1)  For  Israel  the  priesthood  was  one  of  its  most 
ancient  religious  institutions.  The  priest  was  not  only  an  intermediary  but 
also  a  real  mediator.  The  high  priest  was  the  unique  mediator  for  the  whole 
people.  In  the  postexilic  period  and  especially  during  Jesus’  lifetime  an  anti- 
priestly  movement  opposed  the  original  concept,  so  that  when  Jesus  began  His 
ministry  the  institution  of  priesthood  still  existed  but  had  been  emptied  of 
its  true  meaning.  (2)  Christ  considered  His  death  a  sacrifice  necessary  for 
mankind’s  redemption.  He  also  originated  true  priesthood.  His  death  more¬ 
over  marked  the  fulfillment  and  the  cessation  of  sacrifice  and  of  the  priesthood. 
Christ’s  coming  reversed  the  principle  of  mediation  fundamental  to  every 
religion ;  the  ascending  mediation  which  institutional  priesthood  presupposed 
became  transformed  into  the  descending  mediation  connected  with  Christ’s 
Incarnation  and  Passion. 

(3)  The  Church  of  the  believers  participates  not  only  in  Christ’s  work  but 
also,  by  its  very  nature,  in  the  person  of  Christ:  the  Church  is  the  Body  of 
Christ.  By  the  Church  Christ  shares  His  own  priesthood  with  all  believers  now 
priests  by  their  participation  in  the  one  body  of  the  Church.  The  priestly 
mission  is  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ.  (4)  This  new  under¬ 
standing  of  the  priesthood  clarifies  the  new  meaning  of  the  ministry  which  is 
a  service  of  reconciliation.  This  service  of  reconciliation  is  an  act  of  witnessing 
in  word  and  deed,  an  instrumental  mediation  through  preaching  and  witnessing, 
which  implies  the  humiliation  and  self-efifacement  of  the  minister  in  imitation 
of  the  Lord.  No  exegetical  study  of  the  NT  will  ever  succeed  in  proving  either 
the  existence  of  a  priestly  ministry  in  the  Church  or  even  the  possibility  of 
such  a  ministry.  The  question  should  be  expressed  in  another  way:  given  the 
de  facto  existence  of  a  priestly  ministry  in  the  Church,  how  explain  and  under¬ 
stand  its  meaning. — G.  D’A. 
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Eschatology ,  Heaven 

907.  J.  Bligh,  “Expectancy  and  Fulfilment,”  Way  1  (4,  ’61)  270-281. 

The  earliest  piety  of  the  Church  was  eschatological,  and  the  first  Christians 
hoped  and  prayed  that  Christ  would  return  during  their  lifetime.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  our  Lord’s  return  is  envisioned  as  in  the  distant  future,  while 
in  St.  John’s  thought  emphasis  lies  on  the  present  fulfillment  of  eternal  life. 
Christian  spirituality  must  be  composed  of  these  two  elements:  the  sense  of 
present  possession  and  the  sense  of  unfulfilled  expectancy. — E.  H. 

908.  D.  M.  Stanley,  “‘Come,  Lord  Jesus’,”  Way  1  (4,  ’61)  258-269. 

The  parousia,  eagerly  expected  by  the  early  Church  and  kept  alive  in  the 
Christmas-Advent  season,  recalls  for  us  three  truths:  (1)  that  Christ  is  Lord 
of  human  history;  (2)  that  redemption  is  both  spiritual  and  material;  and  (3) 
that  redemption  will  include  the  entire  material  creation. — E.  H. 

909.  J.  de  Baciocchi,  “L’Lglise  triomphante,”  LumVie  10  (52,  ’61)  59-88. 

The  NT  expresses  the  intra-personal  life  of  man’s  final  beatitude  by  the  types 
of  the  royal  banquet  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  charity  that  lasts  for¬ 
ever  (1  Cor  13:8)  is  love  of  neighbor  centered  in  communion  with  God. 
Christian  eschatology  implies  not  an  individualistic  beatitude  but  a  communal 
sharing  of  fraternal  love  within  the  Church  triumphant.  In  the  Church  militant 
we  are  even  now  related  to  the  Church  triumphant.  For  in  our  present  religious 
situation  we  freely  assume  the  cultural  and  religious  tradition  which  the 
Church  triumphant  once  developed  on  earth.  Our  free  acceptance  of  the 
previous  achievements  of  the  elect  leads  us  quite  naturally  to  honor  them  in  a 
formalized  cult.  Within  the  Mystical  Body  we  are  asked  to  repair  the  evil 
formerly  effected  on  earth  by  the  elect  either  socially  or  individually.  Finally, 
we  frequently  seek  the  intercession  of  the  saints  in  our  prayers  to  Christ. 

The  Church  triumphant  still  awaits  its  final  consummation  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  at  the  parousia.  That  this  will  be  a  general  resurrection  emphasizes 
the  social  dimension  of  Christian  hope. — M.  A.  F. 

910.  A.  George,  “Le  bonheur  promis  par  Jesus  d’apres  le  Nouveau  Testament, 
LumVie  10  (52,  ’61)  36-58. 

Christ’s  frequent  promise  of  beatitude  is  expressed  both  in  a  rabbinic  ex- 
hortatory  style  assuring  recompense  (Mt  5:3-12;  20:1-16;  Mk  9:43-47)  and 
in  an  apocalyptic  style  announcing  the  final  judgment  in  eschatological  terms 
(Mt  19:28;  25:31-46;  Mk  13:5-27).  Both  genres  use  concrete  images  to  express 
the  heavenly  themes  of  salvation,  life,  resurrection,  pardon  and  gFry.  Even 
though  the  promises  of  the  NT  are  traditional  according  to  genres,  images  and 
themes,  three  traits  nevertheless  accentuate  the  newness  oi  this  revelation. 
Beatitude  for  Jesus  consists  essentially  in  (1)  the  ineftable  experience  of 
seeing  God;  (2)  our  reunion  with  Christ  in  His  full  Messianic  glory;  (3)  the 
gathering  together  of  the  elect  community.  M.  A.  F. 
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911.  A.  Roets,  “De  hemel”  [Heaven],  CollBrugGand  7  (4,  ’61)  486-504. 

In  the  classic  doctrine  of  the  Church  the  blessedness  of  heaven  consists  in  the 
vision  of  God  face  to  face.  According  to  Scripture,  however,  this  is  not  the 
sole  or  even  the  most  important  element  of  heavenly  beatitude.  In  the  Bible 
this  beatitude  is  described  under  various  aspects.  (1)  Above  all,  heaven  is  a 
communion  with  the  divine  Persons.  To  be  ‘‘with  Christ”  is  the  term  that  Paul 
regularly  uses  to  express  his  hope  of  future  blessedness.  It  will  be  a  communion 
with  “the  Father”  as  well,  expressed  by  Scripture  under  the  image  of  a  wedding 
banquet  (Mt  22:1-14),  suggesting  primarily  the  idea  of  family  intimacy,  of  the 
presence  of  a  father  with  his  sons.  Even  the  expression  “to  see  God”  (Mt  5:8; 
1  Jn  3:2;  Apoc  22:4)  does  not  have  the  nuance  of  intellectual  contemplation 
which  it  was  to  assume  among  the  Greeks.  Borrowed  from  the  cultic  context 
of  the  OT,  this  formula  means  “to  be  in  the  presence  of  God.”  Heavenly 
communion  will  be  a  communion  with  the  most  holy  God,  and  thus  will  consist 
in  adoration,  which  the  Apocalypse  describes  as  an  eternal  liturgy.  (2)  Heaven 
will  also  be  the  communion  of  saints.  The  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  set  this 
community  aspect  in  high  relief.  (3)  Heavenly  blessedness  will  be  a  reward  for 
good  works,  while  at  the  same  time  remaining  an  entirely  gratuitous  grace. 
The  fullness  of  life,  of  knowledge  and  of  love  will  be  the  purest  source  of  joy. 
—I.  dlP. 

912.  H.  Wulf,  “Das  himmlische  Jerusalem,”  GeistLeb  34  (5,  ’61)  321-325. 

The  Apocalypse  shows  that  man’s  final  beatitude  consists  in  more  than  the 
contemplation  of  God.  The  definitive  form  of  man’s  salvation  will  be  a  common 
life  with  God  in  a  polis.  This  corresponds  to  man’s  nature  which  can  find  its 
fulfillment  only  in  a  society.  But  this  final  social  existence  of  man,  commenced 
in  the  Church  on  earth,  is  not  the  mere  unfolding  of  man’s  natural  potencies. 
It  will  be,  rather,  a  real  union  of  the  natural  and  supernatural,  made  possible 
by  the  Incarnation  which  is  God’s  descent  to  the  city  of  man. — H.  M.  R. 


Mysticism,  Prayer,  Virginity 

913.  J.  Bligh,  “‘Liturgical  Mysticism’,”  HeythJourn  2  (4,  ’61)  333-344. 

A.  Wikenhauser,  Pauline  Mysticism  (1960)  and  E.  J.  Tinsley,  The  Imitation 
of  God  in  Christ  (1960),  both  define  “mysticism”  in  such  a  way  that  Christian 
spirituality  can  be  described  as  essentially  sacramental  or  liturgical  mysticism. 
Wikenhauser’s  definition  is  so  framed  as  to  exclude  discussion  of  what  is 
normally  called  “mystical  experience.”  Tinsley  emphasizes  that  Christian 
mysticism  includes  the  experience  of  union  with  Christ  in  acting  and  suffering 
according  to  His  example.  Both  authors  contrast  Christian  and  Hellenistic 
mysticism,  but  neither  pays  due  attention  to  1  John  or  to  the  passages  in  which 
St.  Paul  appeals  to  spiritual  experience  as  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  his 
gospel  (cf.  Gal  3:2;  Rom  8:15-16).— J.  F.  Bl.  (Author). 
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914.  H.  Graef,  “Die  neutestamentlichen  Grundlagen  der  christlichen  Mystik,” 
GeistLeb  34  (6,  ’61)  436-442. 

While  other  influences  can  be  enriching,  the  NT  doctrine  of  surrender  to 
Christ  as  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  hypostatic  union  must  remain  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Christian  mysticism.  In  Paul,  sacraments,  Church,  moral-ascetical  striv¬ 
ing  lead  to  a  union  with  Christ  so  intensive  and  unbroken  that  it  becomes  in 
a  real  sense  a  common  life  beyond  any  mere  sentimental  or  illusory  identifi¬ 
cation  (Eph  4:13-15).  John’s  Gospel  emphasizes  the  Christian-mystical  paradox 
par  excellence:  Word-flesh,  that  is,  not  only  God-man,  but  Logos,  principle  of 
the  highest  spiritual  activity,  and  flesh,  principle  of  the  natural,  earthly  life. 
By  his  emphasis  on  the  real  flesh  of  Jesus,  John  combats  Gnosticism  and  all 
false  mysticism  which  tends  to  become  pure  spirit  or  to  disintegrate  in  a 
nirvana  or  a  vague  ‘‘all.”  The  obverse  of  this  emphasis  on  the  flesh  of  Jesus 
is  the  insistence  on  His  divinity.  While  Paul’s  mysticism  is  almost  purely 
Christocentric,  John  specifies  union  with  the  three  divine  Persons. 

Paul  and  John  emphasize  love  and  truth  as  preparation  for  and  completion 
of  man’s  union  with  God.  For  both  apostles  union  with  Christ  is  the  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  the  inner  life.  John  goes  beyond  the  union  with  Christ 
by  specifying  the  indwelling  of  the  Father  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  mystical 
union  takes  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Mystical  union  of  the  individual 
with  God  is  only  one  side  of  the  inner  life.  The  other  is  the  union  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians  in  God,  and  in  this  union  the  mystic  lives  more  intensely  than  his  fellow 
Christians. — H.  M.  R. 

915.  A.  Gelin,  “The  Prayer  of  the  Biblical  Man,”  Worship  36  (3,  ’62)  151-163. 

Christ’s  prayer  was  predominantly  that  of  the  psalter  which  is  the  most 
wonderful  expression  of  biblical  piety.  Paul,  like  Christ,  prays  with  Christ  to 
the  Father  to  praise  Him  for  all  that  He  has  done. — J.  J.  C. 

916.  E.  Rasco,  “La  oracion  del  sacerdote  y  la  Sagrada  Escritura,”  Manresa 
33  (129,  ’61)  307-322. 

Both  the  OT  and  the  NT  provide  abundant  material  for  the  study  of  the 
prayer  of  the  priest.  This  prayer  should  be  first  of  all  informed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospels  and  be  modelled  upon  the  Our  Father.  It  should  also  be  liturgical, 
soteriological  and  eminently  pastoral.  Finally,  in  his  prayer  the  priest  should 
imitate  closely  Christ  the  Mediator. — W.  J.  H. 

917.  E.  R.  Carroll,  “The  Theological  Significance  of  Mary’s  Virginity,”  Mar 
Stud  13  (’62)  122-151. 

Christian  virginity  and  our  Lady’s  virginity  in  particular  are  strongly 
eschatological  in  significance.  The  classic  trichotomy  of  virginity  ante,  in  and 
post  partum  serves  as  a  framework  of  comparison  between  virginity  and 
eschatology.  The  meaning  of  eschatology  is  restricted  to  the  novissmia  that 
are  still  to  come. — J.  J.  C. 
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918.  E.  H.  Maly,  “Virginity  in  the  New  Testament,”  MarStud  13  (’62)  41-61. 

“As  a  summary  of  what  we  have  attempted  here  we  might  propose  the 
framework  of  a  biblical  theology  on  Christian  virginity.  The  first  datum  of 
such  a  theology  must  be  the  historical  fact  of  the  virgin  birth  and  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  the  Blessed  Mother  and  of  her  divine  Son.  The  first  evaluation 
of  this  Christian  state  of  life  is  contained  in  the  saying  of  Jesus.  Here  the 
present  celibate  state  of  some  of  His  closest  followers  is  said  to  be  directly 
and  inescapably  connected  with  the  messianic  kingdom.  In  this  statement  we 
can  find  the  doctrinal  basis  on  which  the  Christian  concept  of  virginity  is 
founded.  Then,  either  consciously  following  this  teaching  or  acting  in  accord 
with  what  can  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  Christian  sense  of  values,  the  four 
daughters  of  Philip  present  us  with  a  concrete  example  of  what  would  become, 
if  it  had  not  already  become,  a  Christian  phenomenon.  St.  Paul,  in  his  answer 
to  the  Corinthians,  finds  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  eschatological  character 
of  the  Christian  era,  and,  consequently,  to  make  more  explicit  the  relative 
value  of  the  celibate  state  in  this  era.  His  disciple,  Luke,  fully  aware  of  the 
Pauline  eschatology,  and  writing  at  a  time  when  any  subsidiary  note  of  a 
proximate  fulfillment  had  been  abandoned,  has  stressed  the  abiding  force  of 
the  virginal  state  within  the  Christian  community  both  by  his  emphasis  of  the 
virginity  of  the  messianic  Queen  Mother  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  four 
daughters  of  the  evangelist  Philip.  Finally,  the  author  of  our  canonical  Matthew, 
probably  writing  at  a  time  when  the  Christian  community  had  already  reached 
a  highly  developed  stage  in  its  growth  toward  full  maturity,  provided  the 
definitive  theological  basis  to  Christian  virginity  by  ‘canonizing’  the  saying  of 
Our  Lord,  and,  at  the  same  time,  presented  an  example  of  this  life  of  virginal 
dedication  within  the  Church  by  his  use  of  the  parable  of  the  virgin  hand¬ 
maidens  of  the  Lord  ( Mt .  25,  1-13).” 

Bultmann  &  Demythologizing,  cf.  §§  6-684 — 690. 

EARLY  CHURCH 

919.  K.  L.  Carroll,  “The  Place  of  James  in  the  Early  Church,”  BullJ ohnRyl 
Lib  44  (1,  ’61)  49-67. 

Two  factors  explain  our  incomplete  understanding  of  James.  (1)  The  canoni¬ 
cal  writings  tend  to  depreciate  James  and  glorify  Peter;  and  (2)  the  more 
conservative  early  Christians  so  recognized  the  great  importance  of  James, 
the  Lord’s  brother,  that  he  assumed  leadership  in  the  Church.  James’  ascendancy 
over  Peter  was  due  also  to  the  disagreement  of  James  with  the  Hellenists, 
and  to  the  departure  of  Peter  and  others  from  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  canonical  Gospels  express  hostility  toward  James  by  criticism  both  of  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Pharisees  (James  was  a  Christian  Pharisee). 
The  clearest  and  strongest  rejection  of  the  claims  made  for  James  is  in  Mt 
16:17-19.  The  genuineness  of  this  passage,  however,  is  widely  challenged. 
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Moreover,  in  Mt  18:18-19,  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  given  to  all 
the  apostles.  Finally,  the  Clementine  Homilies  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
give  evidence  that  the  Jewish  Christians  sought  to  show  Peter  as  subordinate 
to  James. — J.  J.  W. 

920.  E.  J.  Kilmartin,  “The  Eucharistic  Cup  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy,” 
CathBibQuart  24  (1,  ’62)  32-43. 

Though  it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  “breaking  of  bread”  was  the  charac¬ 
teristic  name  given  to  the  primitive  Eucharistic  celebration,  this  does  not  imply 
that  the  cup  was  placed  in  the  background.  Just  the  opposite  seems  to  have 
been  true !  Evidence  advanced  by  H.  Schurmann  to  show  that  the  cup  was 
emphasized  more  than  the  bread  is  discussed.  In  each  case  practical  motives 
which  could  have  led  to  this  stress  are  proposed:  a  liturgical  interest  to  pre¬ 
serve  right  order,  to  maintain  intact  the  rite  handed  down  by  the  Lord,  and 
to  emphasize  the  solemnity  of  the  action. — E.  J.  K.  (Author). 

921.  O.  Knoch,  “Die  Ausfiihrungen  des  1.  Clemensbriefes  iiber  die  kirchliche 
Verfassung  iin  Spiegel  der  neueren  Deutungen  seit  R.  Sohm  und  A. 
Harnack,”  TheolQuart  141  (4,  ’61)  385-407. 

922.  H.  Kraft,  “Die  Anfange  der  christlichen  Taufe,”  TheolZeit  17  (6,  ’61) 
399-412. 

The  origins  of  Christian  baptism  must  be  understood  in  reference  to  the 
institutions  of  prophecy  in  Israel  and  especially  to  the  prophecy  of  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit  (Joel  2:27 — 3:5).  John  the  Baptist  baptized  specifically  in 
his  role  as  prophet  of  the  final  age.  His  message,  showing  so  clearly  the 
prophetic  tradition,  stressed  the  Lord’s  coming  to  dwell  in  Israel,  the  impending 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  salvation  of  all  who  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  kyrios.  John’s  baptism  was  this  message  in  action.  Like  Apollos  (Acts 
18:24-38)  John  associated  the  practice  of  baptism  with  the  prophetic  tradition. 
He  knew  that  men  were  saved  by  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  He  did 
not  know  the  saving  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which  Christians  were  to  call 
upon  for  salvation. 

John’s  baptism  of  Jesus  is  the  latter’s  call  and  initiation  to  the  office  of  prophet. 
The  visual  elements  (the  opening  of  the  heavens,  a  heavenly  voice,  a  vision) 
correspond  to  the  OT  narrative  pattern  for  a  prophet’s  call.  Likewise  the 
temptations  of  Jesus  appear  as  the  schematized  resistance  of  the  prophet  to 
Yahweh’s  call,  especially  to  the  persecution  and  suffering  which  that  call 
entails.  (Elijah  is  the  prototype  of  the  tempted  Jesus;  cf.  also  Mt  16 — 17.) 

Finally,  Christian  baptism  begins  not  during  Jesus’  lifetime  as  a  sequel  to 
the  baptism  of  John,  but  as  a  practice  based  upon  Pentecost  and  modelled 
after  the  Master’s  Jordan  experience.  The  Pentecost  account  has  the  visual 
scheme  of  a  “prophetic  vocation’’  and  portrays  the  call  and  initiation  of  the 
community  of  prophets  (Acts  2:17;  Joel  2:28)  through  the  communication 
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of  the  Spirit.  And  Peter  identifies  the  kyrios  whose  saving  name  brings  salva¬ 
tion  as  “this  Jesus  whom  you  crucified”  (Acts  2:36).  This  twofold  necessity 
of  baptism  and  of  calling  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  shows  that  the  earliest 
baptismal  confession  had  its  origin  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel  and  in  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  the  Baptist. — Ri.  J.  D. 

923.  R.  A.  Kraft,  “Barnabas’  Isaiah  Text  and  Melito’s  Paschal  Homily,” 
JournBibLit  80  (4,  ’61)  371-373. 

This  is  a  supplementary  note  to  the  author’s  previous  study  of  “Barnabas’ 
Isaiah  Text  and  the  ‘Testimony  Book’  Hypothesis”  [cf.  §  5-834].  From  an 
examination  of  the  three  Isaian  passages  which  are  common  to  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  and  the  Paschal  Homily  of  Melito  additional  evidence  is  offered  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  “that  popular  quotations  (‘testimonies’)  circulated 
among  early  Christian  authors  in  various  textual  forms”  (p.  373). — R.  A.  K. 
(Author). 

924.  H.-G.  Leder,  “Arbor  Scientiae.  Die  Tradition  vom  paradiesischen  Apfel- 
baum,”  ZeitNTWiss  52  (3-4,  ’61)  156-189. 

Starting  from  K.  Heisig’s  article  “Woher  stammt  die  Vorstellung  vom 
Paradiesapfel  ?”  ( ZeitNTWiss  [1952-53]  111-118)  L  reaches  some  different 
conclusions.  The  earliest  written  attestation  of  the  idea  that  the  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  Paradise  story  was  an  apple  tree  occurs  in  the  Heptateuchos  I, 
66-97  (CSEL  23,  3-5)  of  the  fifth-century  poet  Cyprianus  Gallicus.  The  term 
was  taken  over  by  him  from  the  religious  thought  of  the  common  folk.  But 
in  the  third  and  fourth  century  Christian  representations  of  the  fall  of  man 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  this  identification  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  with  an 
apple  tree  was  widely  diffused. — J.  Bz. 

925.  O.  A.  Piper,  “The  Nature  of  the  Gospel  According  to  Justin  Martyr,” 
JournRel  41  (3,  ’61)  155-168. 

Justin’s  concept  of  euaggelion  can  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  Logos,  a  doctrine  based  not  on  philosophical  speculation  but  on  religious 
experience.  By  acting  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  Logos  has  provided  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  and  Logos  is  still  evident  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  But  Justin’s 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  must  be  supported  by  evidence  from  objective,  factual 
sources,  and  for  this  testimony  Justin  appeals  to  the  apostolic  memoirs.  The 
activity  of  announcing  the  saving  work  of  God  is  what  Justin  calls  euaggelion; 
therefore  he  refrains  from  using  this  term  to  describe  Christian  literature. 
Because  of  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  body  of  Christian  writings,  Justin 
is  able  to  use  all  works  that  claim  to  be  apostolic  memoirs,  provided  they  are 
compatible  with  the  euaggelion,  and  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life 
of  the  Church  makes  it  possible  for  Justin  to  equate  any  writing  or  tradition 
with  the  euaggelion.  The  Christian  literature  serves  to  illuminate  the  content 
of  the  euaggelion,  but  the  literature  has  no  independent  authority  for  Justin; 
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in  his  time,  therefore,  there  is  still  no  possibility  of  a  NT  Canon:  any  Christian 
literature  that  describes  the  content  of  the  euaggclion  may  be  used. — A.  J.  B. 

926.  B.  Prete,  “I  fondamenti  biblici  dell’  unita  della  Chiesa,”  SacDoc  6  (24, 
’61)  477-504. 

The  NT  teaching  regarding  the  unity  of  the  Church  involves  a  triple  form 
of  communion:  (1)  communion  of  faith;  (2)  communion  of  sacramental  life; 
(3)  communion  of  discipline  or  government.  This  unity  is  not  a  static  property 
which  is  given  to  the  Church  to  preserve  but  a  vital  reality  which  all  Chris¬ 
tians  should  experience  and  live  intensely.  Viewed  in  its  totality,  this  unity  of 
the  Church  has  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  dimension  involving  the  extension 
of  the  one  Church  to  all  men  and  the  deepening  of  the  mystical  union  of  Christ 
with  His  Body. — E.  J.  K. 

927.  D.  T.  Rowlingson,  “The  Church  and  the  Memory  of  Jesus,”  ChristCent 
79  (Jan.  17,  ’62)  79-80. 

The  memory  of  Jesus  was  an  indispensable  and  dynamic  ingredient  in  the 
faith  and  thought  of  the  first  Christians,  and  perhaps  to  a  large  extent  the 
Gospel  tradition  was  more  normative  for  defining  discipleship,  both  theologically 
and  ethically  than  Paul  or  anyone  else. 


Judaism 

928.  A.  Adam,  “Die  urspriingliche  Sprache  der  Salomo-Oden,”  ZeitNTW iss 
52  (3-4,  ’61)  141-156. 

When  in  1909  Rendel  Harris  asserted  that  the  original  language  of  the  Odes 
of  Solomon  was  Syriac,  many  opposed  his  thesis,  especially  R.  H.  Connolly 
( J  our  nT lieolS tud  13  [1912]  298-309;  14  [1913]  530-538),  who  held  that  the 
odes  were  composed  in  Greek.  An  examination  of  Connolly’s  arguments,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  thev  are  not  conclusive.  Moreover,  the  newly  discovered  Greek 
text  of  Ode  11  (Bodmer  Papyrus  XI)  is  clearly  secondary,  based  on  a  Syriac 
Vorlage.  Today,  therefore,  one  may  with  high  probability  maintain  that  the 
original  language  of  the  odes  was  not  Greek  but  Semitic,  more  precisely  an 
Aramaic  closely  akin  to  the  Syriac  of  Edessa. — J.  Bz. 

929.  J.  de  Savignac,  “Le  messianisme  de  Philon  d'Alexandrie,”  A  ov 7  cst  4 
(4,  ’60)  319-324. 

Philo  speaks  in  Messianic  terms  in,  among  other  places,  De  praemiis  et 
poenis,  168,  where  his  remarks  were  called  forth  by  Deut  30:1-10.  In  De 
praemiis  Philo  rehearses  the  prevailing  tendency  of  Alexandrian  Judaism  to 
interpret  Messianic  times  in  largely  earthly  terms  (a  national  state  with  politi¬ 
cal  independence,  agricultural  abundance  etc.)  but  with  suggestive  metaphysical 
overtones.  It  has  always  been  debated  whether  Philo  did  not  actually  think 
of  a  personal  Messiah  in  such  fashion  that  when  due  allowance  had  been  made 
for  the  Judaistic  touches,  he  provided  a  milieu  encouraging  the  Christological 
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speculations  of  the  early  Church.  De  confusione  lingiiarum,  62-63,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  combination  with  other  loci  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Philo  in  using 
common  Messianic  imagery  was  identifying  the  Messiah  and  the  Logos.  Philo 
was  indulging  his  love  of  subtlety.  Contrary  to  A.  Gfrorer  ( Philo  und  die 
alexandrinische  Theosophie ,  2nd  ed.  [1835]),  the  Jewish  framework  of  Philo’s 
Messianic  speculation  was  not  the  temporal  and  earthly  rabbinic  strain  but 
rather  Jewish  angelology  supported  and  enlarged  by  his  philosophical  studies, 
especially  Egyptian  speculation  on  creation.  Philo’s  genius,  however,  led  him 
in  this,  as  in  other  ideas,  to  a  position  all  his  own. — D.  C.  Z. 

930.  W.  Foerster,  “Der  Heilige  Geist  im  Spatjudentum,”  NT  Stud  8  (2,  ’62) 
117-134. 

In  the  history  of  Qumran  and  of  late  Judaism  generally  the  teacher  and  his 
followers  have  a  special  role.  God  intervened  in  the  history  of  His  people  and, 
by  raising  up  men  with  special  illumination  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given, 
He  introduces  the  time  of  salvation.  These  men  so  enlightened  are  prepared 
for  a  new  knowledge  of  God’s  will,  of  God’s  nature,  of  man’s  nothingness, 
of  God’s  gracious  election.  Furthermore,  these  persons  are  destined  to  wage 
war  against  Belial.  It  is  they  also  who  constitute  the  community  which  atones 
for  the  sins  of  the  country.  They  must  be  leaders  in  the  apocalyptic  battle 
against  the  powers  of  evil  and,  after  the  definitive  cleansing  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  can  gaze  upon  the  glory  of  paradise.  For  Qumran  and  dll  late 
Judaism  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  eschatological  event.  But  only 
for  the  Teacher  and  his  generation  at  Qumran — and  for  the  NT — does  the 
sending  of  the  Spirit  make  possible  faith  and  an  upright  life.  Also  it  is  the 
Spirit  which  brings  into  being  the  community  which  in  the  midst  of  tribula¬ 
tions  looks  forward  to  the  final  consummation. — J.  J.  C. 

931.  B.  Lifshitz,  “La  vie  de  l’au-dela  dans  les  conceptions  juives.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  grecques  de  Beth-Shearim,”  RevBib  68  (3,  ’61)  401-411. 

Among  nineteen  epigraphic  texts  from  Beth  Shearim  published  by  M. 
Schwabe,  or  here,  by  L,  one  (Schwabe’s  #194)  is  noteworthy  for  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  aexd  with  the  symbol  of  the  menorah,  indicating  Jewish  belief  in 
immortality.  The  use  of  eumuri  may  indicate  a  belief  in  sanctions  after  death. 
— S.  E.  S. 

932.  M.  Philonenko,  “Un  titre  messianique  de  Bar  Kokheba,”  TheolZeit 
17  (6,  ’61)  434-435. 

Syncellus  ( Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Byzantinae  [1829]  660)  has  pre¬ 
served  the  memory  of  a  title  given  to  Bar  Cocheba,  “ho  monogenes  [the  unique] 
which  means  aster  [star].”  Ho  monogenes  translates  the  Hebrew  hayyaliid,  a 
Messianic  title  applied  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness.  Thus  both  he  and 
Bar  Cocheba  have  two  Messianic  titles,  “the  star”  and  “the  unique  one.” 

-J-  J.  c. 
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933.  L.  Wachter,  “Der  Einfluss  platonischen  Denkens  auf  rabbinische  Schop- 
fungsspekulationen,”  ZeitRelGeist  14  (1,  ’62)  36-56. 

A  first  reading  of  rabbinical  literature  gives  the  impression  that  it  was 
isolated  from  all  outside  influences  and  that  its  only  source  was  the  OT. 
Closer  study  shows  that  this  is  far  from  the  case.  This  article  is  confined  to 
Greek  influence  on  rabbinical  speculations  concerning  creation.  The  influence 
of  Platonic  ideas  on  the  divine  plan  ( mahasaba )  in  creation  is  clear  in  rabbinic 
thought.  Secondly,  through  the  Philonic  simile  of  the  architect  a  properly 
Platonic  idea  has  entered  the  rabbinic  tradition  on  creation.  Finally,  three 
rabbis  of  the  Tannaitic  period,  the  middle  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  show, 
in  their  reflections  on  creation,  a  Platonizing  influence  which  is  now  so  much 
at  home  in  rabbinic  thought  that  one  seems  no  longer  even  aware  of  its  Greek 
origin.  How  was  the  Greek  influence  mediated?  Not  through  one  man,  Philo, 
for  example,  but  rather  on  that  wider  front  where  both  cultures,  Jewish  and 
Greek,  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  especially  in  a  great  cosmopolitan  city 
like  Alexandria.  Palestine  itself,  with  its  mixed  population,  also  had  a  part 
in  this  absorption  and  transmission  of  Greek  ideas. — F.  L.  M. 

Gnosticism — Nag  Hammadi  Manuscripts 

934.  O.  Cullmann,  “The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Thomas  and  its  Significance 
for  Research  into  the  Canonical  Gospels,”  HibJourn  60  (2,  ’62)  117-124. 

Composed  about  A.D.  140  probably  in  Syria  or  northern  Mesopotamia,  our 
version  of  Thomas  (a  collection  of  114  sayings  of  Jesus)  appears  to  be  based 
on  other  older  versions.  In  the  light  of  this  document  we  may  now  say  that 
there  were  other  collections  of  these  sayings  before  our  canonical  Gospels  were 
written.  Of  the  individual  sayings  of  Thomas  some  are  exactly  parallel  to  or 
are  variations  of  sayings  found  in  the  canonical  Gospels;  others  were  already 
known  from  apocryphal  gospels.  Some  forty  sayings,  however,  are  completely 
new  to  us,  and  some  of  these  may  possibly  go  back  to  Jesus  Himself.  J.  J.  C. 

935.  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  “Non-Gnostic  Sayings  in  the  Gospel  of  I  homas,”  A  ov 
Test  4  (4,  ’60)  292-306. 

The  chief  riddle  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  why  the  compiler  included  say¬ 
ings  which  are  without  any  apparent  trace  of  Gnosticism.  1  he  conclusions  of 
H.-C.  Puech,  G.  Quispel,  W.  C.  van  Unnik  and  J.  Doresse  are  all  unsatisfactory. 
An  examination  of  the  non-Gnostic  sayings  of  both  Synoptic  form  and  content 
and  those  not  paralleled  in  the  Synoptics  shows  that:  (1)  those  with  Synoptic 
parallels  could  preserve  both  very  primitive  and  sometimes  even  a  more  genuine 
form  of  Jesus’  words,  and  (2)  those  unparalleled  elsewhere  may  be  ancient  and 
genuine  sayings  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  these  latter  sayings  were  included  because 
they  had  a  special  meaning  so  far  hidden  to  modern  scholars.  Also,  since 
Thomas  is  a  patchwork  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  compiler,  being  conservative, 
included  popular  sayings  even  though  not  specifically  Gnostic  in  meaning. 

— D.  C.  Z. 
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936.  R.  A.  Kraft,  “Oxyrhynchus  Papyrus  655  Reconsidered/’  HarvTheolRev 
54  (4,  ’61)  253-262. 

This  article  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  and  synthesize  previous  work  on  the 
famous  Greek  Oxyrhynchus  Papyrus  655  “fragment  of  a  lost  gospel”  in  the 
light  of  the  recently  discovered  Coptic  Gospel  of  Thomas,  and  a  firsthand  re¬ 
examination  of  the  fragmentary  papyrus  itself.  In  note  3  (pp.  253-256)  the 
relevant  literature  on  P  Ox  655  is  listed,  and  on  pp.  254-255  an  annotated 
reconstruction  of  the  major  portions  of  the  papyrus  is  presented  with  an  English 
translation  of  the  pertinent  sections  from  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  in  parallel 
columns  (some  other  extra-canonical  parallels  also  are  noted).  In  this  recon¬ 
struction  attention  is  given  to  reproducing  the  original  column  structure  of  the 
papyrus  (see  also  the  conclusions  on  p.  262).  Working  from  this  basis,  the 
remainder  of  the  article  consists  of  a  fragment  by  fragment  discussion  of  P  Ox 
655,  which  originally  formed  part  of  a  Greek  recension  of  the  sayings-Gospel 
of  Thomas. — R.  A.  K.  (Author). 

937.  J.  M.  Lafrance,  “Le  sens  de  gnosis  dans  l'Rvangile  de  Verite,”  Stud 
MontReg  5  (1,  ’62)  57-82. 

The  Gospel  of  Truth  frequently  employs  the  expression  gnosis.  This  super¬ 
natural  knowledge  of  the  God  of  Truth  is  made  possible  through  the  logos 
immanent  in  the  nous.  The  initiates  know  the  Father  through  the  logos  who  is 
immanent  in  His  intellect.  Gnosis  leads  them  to  contemplate  the  Father  face  to 
face.  It  is  a  knowledge  similar  to  the  vision  that  the  Son  has  of  the  Father. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth  is  a  self-knowledge.  All  know  that  they 
proceed  from  the  Father,  as  a  son  from  his  father,  and  consequently  they  know 
their  origin.  This  knowledge  of  self  and  of  one’s  origins,  by  a  process  of 
disengagement  from  matter  and  multiplicity  towards  unity,  is  the  means  of 
ascending  towards  the  Father. 

The  gnosis  of  the  Gospel  of  Truth  is  especially  connected  with  Hellenistic 
Greek  thought.  For  the  Hellenes,  gnosis,  self-knowledge  and  self-divinization, 
was  a  detachment  from  the  world  and  a  union  with  God  in  contemplation.  The 
Gnostic  writings  exhibit  similarities  to  the  NT  (e.g.,  1  Cor  13:12;  Jn  10:14-15), 
but  the  likeness  remains  superficial.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the 
concept  of  God’s  personal  action  and  of  man’s  obligations.  For,  unlike  Gnosticism, 
the  Bible  and  the  Qumran  writings  clearly  teach  that  it  is  God  who  takes  the 
initiative  in  the  salvation  of  man  and  that  the  knowledge  of  God  brings  with 
it  moral  duties. — S.  I.  S. 

938.  H.-M.  Schenke,  “Nag-Hamadi  Studien  I.  Das  literarische  Problem  des 
Apokryphon  Johannis,”  ZeitRelGeist  14  (1,  ’62)  57-63. 

In  Adv.  Haer.  I,  29,  Irenaeus,  according  to  most  scholars,  is  quoting  from 
an  original  Gnostic  writing.  Recent  discoveries  bring  us  closer  to  the  V orlage 
of  Irenaeus.  The  Coptic  Codex  Berolinensis  Gnosticus  and  the  Nag  Hammadi 
Codex  Cairensis  Gnosticus  I  contain  the  Gnostic  Apocryphon  of  John  (AJ)  to 
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which  the  excerpt  of  Irenaeus  is  closely  related.  Oddly  enough,  Irenaeus  uses 
only  the  first  half  of  the  content  of  AJ.  Two  explanations  have  been  offered. 
(1)  Irenaeus  has  chosen  to  quote  only  the  first  half  of  the  longer  text  of  AJ 
which  lay  before  him.  C.  Schmidt  defends  this  view.  (2)  Irenaeus  had  a  text 
before  him  which  gave  only  the  first  half  of  the  content  of  AJ  and  this  he 
excerpted  in  its  entirety.  The  latter  view  is  correct:  Irenaeus  did  not  have  as 
his  source  our  present  AJ  but  rather  a  document  related  to  AJ. — F.  L.  M. 

Archaeology 

939.  S.  B.,  “Ricerche  in  Oriente,”  BibOriente  3  (6,  ’61)  212-213. 

An  account  of  the  excavations  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

940.  BibT erreSainte  45  (’62)  contains  the  following  articles  on  the  Dead  Sea 
which  have  pertinence  for  the  NT. 

J.  Maigret,  “La  destruction  de  Sodome,”  2-3. 

M.  Du  Buit,  “Geographic  de  la  Mer  Morte,”  4-5. 

J.  Carmignac,  “A  Qumran,  les  convertis  du  peche,”  6-7. 

S.  Spindler,  “La  Mer  Morte.  La  rive  ouest,  de  Sodome  a  Engaddi,”  8-15. 

941.  M.  Conti,  “Nuove  scoperte  a  Nazaret,”  BibOriente  4(1,  ’62)  17-19. 

The  author  reports  on  the  excavations  begun  at  Nazareth  in  1955  and  on  the 
work  connected  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  basilica  of  the  Annunciation  in  1959. 

942.  L.  Ramlot,  “Aperqus  archeologiques.  Palestine  romaine  et  chretienne,” 
BibVieChret  42  (’61)  79-87. 

Discusses  briefly  the  archaeological  work  at  Nazareth,  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  Pool  of  Probatica,  Caesarea  and  Beth  Shearim. 

943.  H.  J.  Richards,  “Bible  Lands  by  Jeep — III,”  Scripture  14  (25,  ’62) 
12-24. 

Some  observations  on  sites  connected  with  St.  Paul. 

944.  S.  Saller,  “The  Archaeological  Setting  of  the  Shrine  of  Bethphage,” 
Stndii  Biblici  Franciscani  Liber  Annuus  11  (1960-61)  170-250. 

The  archaeological  remains  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  church  of  Bethphage 
point  to  a  rather  intense  occupation  of  the  area  from  about  the  second  century 
B.C.  to  the  eighth  century  A.D.  Some  coins  of  the  second  century  B.C.  have 
been  found  on  the  site. — J.  J.  C. 

945.  E.  Testa,  “The  Archaeological  Setting  of  the  Shrine  of  Bethphage. 
Excursus.  The  graffiti  of  tomb  21  at  Bethphage,’  Studii  Biblici  Francis¬ 
cani  Liber  Annuus  11  (1960-61)  251-287. 

“Tomb  21  at  Bethphage  is  rich  in  symbolic  signs  and  letters.  Around  grave 
a.  the  first  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  there  are  two  inscriptions,  the  one  in 
Greek  letters  and  the  other  in  archaic  Semitic  letters;  moreover,  there  are 
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numerous  signs  which  represent  crosses,  trees,  palms,  harps,  squares  and 
isolated  letters. 

“It  seems  that  all  these  signs  intend  to  illustrate  a  single  theme  very  close 
to  the  heart  of  Jewish-Christian  circles  of  the  parent  church  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  first  centuries,  namely,  the  idea  of  a  Millenium.” 

DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

946.  J.-P.  Audet,  “Qumran  et  la  notice  de  Pline  sur  les  Esseniens,”  RevBib 
68  (3,  ’61)  346-387. 

Has  Pliny’s  location  of  Engaddi  in  respect  to  the  Essenes  ( infra  hos )  been 
properly  interpreted?  Most  commentators,  following  A.  Dupont-Sommer,  read 
infra  as  “downstream”  or  “below,”  but  an  examination  of  Pliny’s  use  of  infra- 
supra  (which  he  invariably  uses  as  in  ora — in  mediterraneo )  discloses  that 
infra  seldom  means  downstream.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Pliny  never 
saw  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  relying  totally  on  his  sources,  situated  the  Essenes 
beneath  the  heights  dominating  Engaddi,  i.e.,  at  the  Engaddi  palm-grove.  Thus 
two  establishments  (Engaddi  and  Qumran)  were  in  the  area. 

To  situate  Pliny’s  report  of  the  Essenes  in  its  proper  literary  genre  and 
cultural  framework,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  often  presumes  his  readers 
are  familiar  (through  Strabo,  Diodorus,  et  al .)  with  his  subjects,  as  when  he 
makes  passing  references  to  the  Chaldeans  or  the  gymnosophists.  In  tKe  case 
of  the  Essenes,  he  places  the  sect  in  a  framework  of  philosophies  which  is 
characterized  by  exaggerated  chronology  and  a  conviction  that  wisdom  is  best 
obtained  in  a  pure,  solitary  way  of  life.  As  the  representatives  of  Jewish 
“philosophy,”  they  are  presented  to  Pliny’s  Greek  readers  as  a  typical  example 
of  Oriental  philosophy. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  name  Essene  in  its  two  forms 
( Essaios  and  Essenos).  A  useful  explanation  may  be  derived  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  such  duplication  of  endings  is  not  uncommon  in  transcribing  Semitic 
gentilics  into  Greek.  That  “Essene”  is  a  gentilic  may  be  argued  from  a 
redactor’s  gloss  on  2  Chron  20:2  where  Engaddi  is  confused  with  Hasson 
Tamar  (probably  because  of  its  similarity  to  Tmndr).  The  reverse  might  also 
have  happened  in  the  final  redaction  of  Gen  14.  What  is  of  value  in  such  a 
hypothesis  is  not  so  much  the  error  itself  as  the  later  Greek  transcriptions  of 
Hasson  into  assa  (Gen  14:7;  Lucian  recension),  which  could  readily  become 
essa.  Granted  that  Hasson  would  normally  give  the  gentilic  Hassoni,  the 
characteristic  nun  could  equally  well  drop  out  and  thus  provide  a  basis  for  the 
dual  transcription  into  Greek.  Similar  examples  are  not  unknown.  Further  con¬ 
firmation  is  found  in  Josephus’  references  to  the  Essenes,  consistently  spoken 
of  as  a  genos;  thus  explaining  Pliny’s  astonishment  at  their  celibacy.  The 
Essenes,  then,  take  their  name  (a  gentilic)  from  the  Engaddi  palm-grove,  known 
for  centuries  as  Hasson  Tamar. — S.  E.  S. 
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94 7.  O.  Betz,  “Donnersohne,  Menschenfischer  und  der  Davidische  Messias,” 
RevQum  3  (1,  ’61)  41-70. 

The  title  Boanerges  of  Mk  3:17  is  more  accurately  translated  “Brothers  of 
the  storm  and  it  reflects  the  influence  of  the  late  Jewish  Simeon-Levi  (Gen 
45:5-7)  tradition.  In  the  application  of  the  title  to  James  and  John  the  tradi¬ 
tion  is  modified  according  to  the  new  demands  of  Jesus.  The  designation  of 
Simon  and  Andrew  as  fishers  of  men  (Aik  1:18)  recalls  the  peser  on  Jos 
6:26  in  4Q  Testimonia  and  other  Qumran  passages.  Again,  there  seems  to  be 
an  influence  and  transformation  of  OT-late  Jewish  tradition  on  Jacob  s  sons, 
with  Judah  the  prototype  of  Peter.  The  Gospel  tradition  of  Jesus  as  Son  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  and  Son  of  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
reviewed  and  related  to  the  typological  exegetical  method  of  the  Evangelists 
and  the  primitive  Christian  communities. — F.  L.  M. 

948.  J.  Carmignac,  “La  renovation  de  V Alliance  a  Qumran,”  BibTerreSainte 
44  (’62)  16-18. 

A  commentary  on  the  Rule  of  the  Community  (IQS  1:18 — 2:23). 

949.  A.  S.  Kapelrud,  “D/dehavstekstene  og  urkristendommen,”  [The  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  and  Primitive  Christianity],  NorskTeolTid  62  (3,  ’61) 

113-127. 

A  general  survey  of  the  question  with  special  attention  to  D.  Flusser’s  and 
Y.  Yadin’s  recent  works. — E.  G. 

950.  S.  Mowinckel,  “Jeg’et  i  Qumransalmene”  [The  “I”  in  the  Qumran 
Psalms],  NorskTeolTid  62  (1,  ’61)  28-46. 

A  consideration  of  S.  Holm-Nielsen’s  Hodayot.  Psalms  from  Qumran  (1960) 
raises  the  question  concerning  the  identity  of  the  person  speaking  in  them, 
the  “I”  of  these  psalms.  Evidently  the  Qumran  community  had  liturgical  services 
in  which  very  probably  the  singing  of  psalms  was  customary.  Naturally  the 
Hodayot  would  be  among  these  psalms.  Holm-Nielsen  wrongly  insists  that 
the  “I”  must  be  taken  in  a  collective  sense  and  that  it  represents  “no  particular 
person.”  Rather,  from  the  analogy  with  the  hymns  used  in  Protestant  services, 
it  seems  that  the  Hodayot  are  the  authentic  expression  of  a  poet’s  personal 
experience,  but  an  experience  which  the  community  of  worshippers  can  accept 
as  representing  the  experience  of  the  entire  community.  Finally,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  the  poet  in  question  can  be  identified  writh  the  Teacher  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  himself. — E.  G. 

951.  C.  Roth,  “The  era  of  the  Habakkuk  commentary,”  VetTcst  11  (4,  ’61) 

451-455. 

The  background  of  the  Habakkuk  Commentary,  as  shown  from  internal 
evidence,  refers  to  events  of  the  period  of  Roman  domination  up  to  the  war  of 
66/73.  This  conclusion  can  be  seriously  challenged  only  on  one  of  the  follow- 
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ing  assumptions:  (1)  that  the  End  of  Days  extended  over  a  period  of  several 
generations;  (2)  that  the  sect  continued  in  vigorous  existence  in  or  near 
Qumran  well  after  the  war  of  66/73;  (3)  that  the  sect  came  to  an  end  with 
the  earthquake  and  abandonment  of  the  Qumran  monastery  in  31  B.C.,  when 
the  sectarian  library  was  placed  for  safety  in  the  nearby  caves;  (4)  that  the 
Teacher  of  Righteousness  who  lived  long  before  was  to  rise  again  from  the 
dead  at  the  End  of  Days,  still  in  the  future.  However  all  these  possibilities  are 
ruled  out. — E.  J.  K. 

952.  H.  H.  Rowley,  “The  Qumran  Sect  and  Christian  Origins,”  BullJohn 
RylLib  44  (1,  ’61)  119-156. 

The  beliefs  of  the  pre-Christian  Qumran  sect  touching  Messianic  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  ritual  ablutions,  the  sacred  meals  and  the 
organization  of  the  community  are  surveyed.  On  every  point  comparison  is 
made  with  Christian  beliefs  and  organization;  similarities  and  essential  dif¬ 
ferences  are  noted,  and  extensive  documentation  is  given. — F.  L.  M. 

953.  L.  Stefaniak,  “Kim  byli  czlonkowie  Sekty  z  Quamran?  (Sodales  sectae 
Qumranensis  quinam  fuerint?),”  RuchBibLit  14  (3-4,  ’61)  129-133. 

Although  no  text  found  in  the  scrolls  gives  the  actual  name  of  the  group,  the 
members  were  without  doubt  Essenes. — S.  S. 

954.  A.  Strobel,  “Zur  Funktionsfahigkeit  des  essenischen  Kalenders,”  *  Rev 
Qmn  3  (3,  ’61)  395-412. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  debate  about  A.  Jaubert’s  calendar  hypothesis  [cf. 
§  5-873r]  have  turned  largely  on  the  question  of  its  functionability.  The  view 
denying  its  functionability  appears  to  be  gaining  ground.  While  her  hypothesis 
is  not  acceptable,  nevertheless  there  are  arguments  which  tell  against  those 
who,  like  K.  G.  Kuhn,  hold  that  the  Qumran  calendar  was  never  really  in  use. 
Moreover,  there  are  further  considerations,  beyond  studies  already  published, 
which  show  the  possible  connection  of  the  Essene  calendar  with  contemporary 
systems  of  reckoning. — F.  L.  M. 

955.  A.  S.  van  der  Woude,  “De  vondsten  in  de  woestijn  van  Juda  (2)”  [The 
Discoveries  in  the  Judean  Desert  (2)],  VoxTheol  32  (3,  ’61-’62)  83-90. 
[Cf.  §  6-660r.] 

A  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  sect  and  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness 
and  of  the  paleography,  orthography,  morphology  and  linguistics  of  the  docu¬ 
ments. — P.  L.  A. 
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BOOKS  AND  OPINIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

J*  Barr,  The  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language  (New  York — London;  Oxford 
University  Press,  1961),  x  and  313  pp.  [See  also  §  6-587r.] 

956r.  B.  S.  Childs,  JournBibLit  80  (4,  ’61)  374-377. 

B  has  rendered  a  service  of  unquestionable  value  in  testing  the  linguistic 
structure  upon  which  a  good  deal  of  theology  has  been  built.  However,  con¬ 
cerning  the  crucial  issue  for  biblical  research — how  descriptive  semantics  is 
related  to  historical  semantics — linguistic  scholars  still  disagree  fundamentally. 
The  chief  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in  its  failure  to  appreciate  the  dimension 
of  tradition  in  exegesis.  For  example,  when  the  mythopoeic  background  of 
dab  dr  within  the  cult  is  discovered,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  primitive 
mind  actually  did  conceive  the  two  entities  “word”  and  “event”  as  one.  Thus, 
B’s  claim  that  research  should  focus  only  on  what  the  writers  say,  not  on  the 
words  they  use,  can  not  be  sustained.  A  similar  overstatement  of  his  position  is 
found  in  B’s  failure  to  appreciate  the  validity  of  B.  Metzger’s  contention  that 
new  forms  of  community  life  in  the  early  Church  influenced  the  character  of 
NT  language.  Nevertheless,  “in  spite  of  frequent  disagreement,  seldom  has 
this  reviewer  learned  more  from  a  book.” — R.  F.  T. 

957r.  B.  Mickelsen,  ChristToday  6  (Nov.  10,  ’61)  150-151. 

B  makes  some  very  sound  judgments  in  his  attack  on  the  abuse  of  linguistic 
evidence  in  theological  argument,  especially  by  biblical  theologians  whose  basic 
assumptions  often  prompt  them  to  misuse  linguistics.  But  the  reader  should  note 
that  B  himself  is  also  controlled  by  certain  basic  assumptions  in  theology. 
His  criticism  of  Kittel’s  Worterbuch,  e.g.,  is  colored  by  his  rejection  of  “inner” 
lexicography.  (This  involves,  according  to  B,  “the  field  of  thought  with  which 
the  words  are  related.”)  This  attack  on  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  Kittel’s 
dictionary  has  indeed  some  justification  in  serious  abuses  such  as  claiming  that 
a  single  word  carries  a  greater  freight  of  meaning  than  it  really  does.  But 
the  complete  rejection  of  “inner”  lexicography  “seems  arbitrary  and  is  based  on 
a  formal  descriptive-historical  approach  to  lexicography.”  Despite  this  excess, 
the  suggestions  in  chap.  9  on  a  better  way  to  approach  biblical  language  in  its 
relation  to  theology  are  a  must  for  every  theologian. — R.  J.  D. 

958r.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  Theology  65  (499,  ’62)  26-27. 

Since  this  book  is  largely  concerned  with  destructive  criticism  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  prove  irritating  to  some,  but  it  is  not  an  attack  on  biblical  theology  as  such. 
“It  is  an  investigation  carried  out  on  the  highest  level  of  scholarly  exactness  and 
in  a  temper  of  honest  inquiry ;  and  biblical  theologians  will  ignore  it  at  their 
peril.”  B  chides  those  biblical  theologians  who  use  the  term  “Hebrew”  with- 
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out  indicating  whether  they  mean  “Israelite”  or  “Semitic,”  and  he  shows — by 
argument  as  well  as  by  numerous  telling  examples — how  essential  common 
sense  and  competent  linguistic  knowledge  are  to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  as  an  index  of  Hebrew  modes  of  thought.  Since  the  Theologisches 
Worterbuch  is  confessedly  theologisches  and  not  precisely  a  linguistic  dictionary, 
B’s  trenchant  criticism  of  it  may  be  somewhat  excessive. — R.  J.  D. 

959r.  J.  D.  Smart,  ChristCent  79  (Jan.  31,  ’62)  139. 

Rather  than  an  orderly  development  of  the  principles  of  semantics  in  their 
application  to  biblical  language,  B  presents  these  principles  “in  a  secondary 
position,  subordinate  to  a  cutting,  slashing  and  often  sharply  sarcastic  attack 
upon  their  neglect  and  misuse  by  linguists,  biblical  scholars  and  theologians.” 
At  one  point,  however,  B  transgresses  his  own  semantic  principles.  Although 
he  shows  that  the  condemned  practice  originated  in  a  school  of  linguistics  and 
then  infected  some  biblical  theologians,  he  leaves  himself  wide  open  to  the 
misunderstanding  that  he  is  attacking  biblical  theology  in  general  rather  than 
bad  semantics,  wherever  it  may  be  found. — R.  J.  D. 


J.  B.  Bauer  (ed.),  Bibeltheologisches  Worterbuch  (Graz — Cologne:  Styria 
Verlag,  1959),  859  pp.  [See  also  §  5-573r.] 

960r.  B.  Schnekenburger,  Biblica  42  (3,  ’61)  372-374. 

With  its  articles  on  110  key  biblical  concepts  this  volume  admirably  aids  the 
reader  to  penetrate  to  the  origin  of  all  theology.  One  regrets  the  absence, 
however,  of  a  more  detailed  and  usable  index.  The  abundant  and  up-to-date 
listing  of  further  literature  for  each  article  is  welcome,  but  it  often  seems 
that  notice  of  more  easily  accessible  literature  is  omitted.  Trinitarian  and 
Christological-soteriological  concepts  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  their  place  in  future 
editions. — H.  M.  R. 


F.  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts,  rev.  A.  W.  Adams  (New 
York:  Harper,  1958),  352  pp. 

961r.  G.  Zuntz,  NT  Stud  8(1,  ’61)  94-99. 

Adams’  revision  of  the  fourth  (1939)  edition  of  K’s  classic  work  is  masterful 
in  its  own  right.  If  it  cannot  be  declared  an  unqualified  success,  this  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  very  nature  of  the  attempt  to  revise  a  dated  work  in  so  fluid  a 
field  of  research  as  this.  Many  of  K’s  dated  preoccupations  (which  could  not 
be  eliminated  because  they  were  essential  to  the  work  as  a  whole)  stand  side 
by  side  with  modern  corrections  and  amplifications.  This  causes  some  con¬ 
fusion  as  well  as  a  destruction  of  the  balance  and  unity  that  was  the  glory  of 
the  original. — R.  J.  D. 
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A  Patristic  Greek  Lexicon,  ed.  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  Fascicle  1  (a— barathroo) 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1961;  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press),  xlix 
and  288  pp. 

962r.  Anon.,  TimesLitSupp  60  (Dec.  1,  ’61)  869. 

Ihis  newest  Greek  lexicon  is  a  most  important  step  in  filling  the  need  for 
reference  works  on  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  vocabulary  of  Greek 
Christian  authors  from  Clement  of  Rome  to  Theodore  of  Studium.  L  provides 
a  more  thorough  explanation  and  illustration  of  theological  terms  than  is  found 
in  Liddell  and  Scott.  Hamartia,  angelos,  haima,  harpagos,  allegoria,  archidiako- 
nos,  apostolos,  agenetos  and  autexousios  are  especially  worthy  of  note.  Since 
many  texts  and  dates  of  this  period  are  uncertain,  some  changes  will  be 
necessary  in  the  lexicon.  There  is  question  of  possible  theological  prejudice 
in  choosing  illustrations  for  some  words  (e.g.,  akonao),  but  more  than  one 
fascicle  will  be  needed  to  judge. — J.  G.  D. 


K.  Rahner,  Inspiration  in  the  Bible,  trans.  C.  H.  Henkey,  Quaestiones  Dis- 
putatae  1  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1961),  80  pp. 

963r.  C.  Butler,  DownRev  80  (258,  ’62)  70-71. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  work  is  R’s  insistence  upon  the  uniqueness 
of  the  apostolic  age  and  its  connection  with  Scripture.  God,  he  claims,  “  ‘in 
creating  through  his  absolute  will  the  Apostolic  Church  and  her  constitutive 
elements,  wills  and  creates  the  Scriptures  in  such  a  way  that  he  becomes  their 
inspiring  originator  .  .  .  The  inspiring  authorship  of  God  is  an  intrinsic 
element  in  the  formation  of  the  primitive  Church  becoming  Church’.”  Although 
we  are  not  entirely  happy  with  R’s  qualitative  distinction  between  the  apostolic 
and  all  subsequent  ages  of  the  Church,  the  bases  on  which  this  distinction 
and  his  over-all  theory  rest  seem  to  be  stable.  This  work  unquestionably  de¬ 
serves  our  profound  theological  consideration. — R.  J.  D. 

Texts  and  Versions 

The  New  English  Bible,  New  Testament  (London  and  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press  and  Cambridge  University  Press,  1961),  xiv  and  447  pp. 
[See  also  §§  6-593r — 599r.] 

964r.  F.  W.  Beare,  NTStud  8  (1,  ’61)  80-92. 

The  NEB  admirably  fulfills  its  primary  aims  of  accuracy  and  clarity,  and 
occasional  infelicities  are  more  than  outweighed  by  numerous  improvements 
over  previous  translations.  It  “achieves  in  its  chosen  idiom  something  of  un¬ 
mistakable  literary  distinction.”  but  this  idiom  is  distinctly  British  and  some¬ 
times  peculiarly  Scottish.  Some  drawbacks  are:  (1)  the  abandonment  of  the 
five-fold  division  of  Matthew  and  the  policy  of  using  identical  headings  for 
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different  masses  of  materials  in  different  Gospels;  (2)  the  failure  to  indicate 
the  secondary  character  of  the  Markan  endings,  as  was  properly  done  for  the 
pericope  adulterae  in  John;  (3)  the  policy  of  establishing  the  text  only  as  the 
work  proceeded,  and  the  unsatisfactory  or  even  misleading  footnotes,  all  of 
which  strengthens  the  suspicion  that  no  general  textual  theory  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  applied;  (4)  the  supplanting  of  theological  terms  with  controversially 
interpretative  translations,  e.g.,  the  rendering  of  sarx  by  “lower  nature”  in 
Rom  7 — 8,  which  may  reflect  a  major  theological  misunderstanding,  and  the 
rendering  of  dikaiosyne  in  Rom  1. — R.  J.  D. 

965r.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  BibSac  118  (472,  ’61)  351-354. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  of  its  translators,  the  NEB  is  too  often  little  better 
than  a  paraphrase  which  encroaches  frequently  on  the  field  of  the  commentator. 
Translating  the  last  clause  of  Jn  1:1  ( tlieos  en  ho  logos)  as  “and  what  God 
was,  the  Word  was,”  or  the  en  agape  of  Eph  1 :4  as  “full  of  love”  are  examples. 
Moreover,  inconsistent  handling  of  identical  concepts  diminishes  the  reader’s 
ability  to  grasp  the  basic  thought  patterns  of  the  NT  writers.  Some  passages 
(e.g.,  2  Tim  3:16;  Rom  9:5)  seem  even  to  indicate  theological  predilections 
which  are  not  congenial  to  thoroughly  conservative  convictions. — R.  J.  D. 

966r.  B.  M.  Metzger,  Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin  55  (1,  ’61)  56-63. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  NEB  are  to  be  found  in  its  adaptation  to 
changes  in  English  language  usage.  Some  examples  are,  (1)  alteration  of  the 
sequence  of  items  involving  the  first  person,  so  that  Jn  10:30  now  reads: 
“My  father  and  I  are  one,”  and  (2)  readiness  either  to  encroach  upon  the  field 
of  the  commentator  ( kosmos  in  1  Jn  2:15-17  is  twice  translated  as  “godless 
world”)  or  to  use  paraphrase  or  circumlocution  whenever  a  literal  rendering 
seemed  less  satisfactory.  But  there  is  also  a  certain  unevenness  and  even 
diversity  of  orientation  in  the  translation.  E.g.,  ekklesia  is  regularly  translated 
by  “church”  in  Ephesians  and  Revelation,  but  more  often  by  “congregation” 
in  the  other  books;  and  in  Matthew  we  find  “Bar- Abbas”  four  times  as  opposed 
to  “Barabbas”  in  the  other  Evangelists.  There  are  even  one  or  two  blatant 
errors,  as  when  the  phrase  “But  the  Pharisees  said”  of  Mt  9:34  is  relegated 
to  a  footnote.  The  MS  evidence  requires  that  this  verse  be  accepted  or  rejected 
as  a  whole. — R.  J.  D. 

967r.  J.  H.  Skilton,  WestTheolJourn  24  (1,  ’61)  70-79. 

The  NEB  has  numerous  examples  of  free  or  erroneous  renderings,  un¬ 
satisfactory  thought-translations  (e.g.,  Jn  1:1)  and  interpretative  translations, 
and  even  some  thoroughly  misleading  expressions  (e.g.,  Jude  7).  Not  only  is 
the  poetic  quality  of  the  AV  missing,  but  there  are  even  a  few  instances  of 
obscure  and  awkward  turns  of  expression  (Eph  1:11;  Phil  3:14  and  4:12), 
and  of  objectionable  alliteration  or  other  repetition  of  sounds  (Mt  7:6  and 
12:10;  Lk  21:34;  Rev  18:9).  There  is  also  an  excessive  use  of  commonplace 
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phrases  or  expressions  of  a  popular  or  colloquial  type.  Marked  literary  or 
British  usage  is  quite  frequent;  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  instances  of  expres¬ 
sions  which  are  at  least  to  the  American  reader — quite  unsuited  to  their 
context  or  of  undesirable  connotation.  Thus,  the  NEB  is  “successful  in  its 
attempt  to  use  contemporary  English,  but  it  has  not  achieved  a  timeless  English. 
In  language  and  style  it  represents  the  limited  and  passing  fashions  of  a 
particular  day,  and  it  lacks  the  power  to  command  and  control  the  usage  of  the 
future.” — R.  J.  D. 


F.  F.  Bruce,  The  English  Bible.  A  History  of  Translations  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1961),  xiv  and  234  pp.,  8  illustrations.  [See  also 
§  6-600r.] 

968r.  W.  C.  Linss,  LuthQnart  13  (4,  ’61)  366. 

This  book  is  a  history  in  the  best  sense,  for  it  represents  not  only  the  external 
data,  but  also  the  background,  purpose,  principles  and  success  of  the  various 
translations  discussed.  B  is  objective  in  his  evaluations  and  never  judges  a 
translator  by  today’s  standards.  Some  omissions  (Dickinson,  Ballantine,  the 
Centenary  Translation,  Lamsa,  Spencer,  Kleist-Lilly)  prevent  this  work  from 
serving  as  an  encyclopedia  of  Bible  translations,  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  be 
helpfully  informative  for  all  but  the  specialist. — R.  J.  D. 

969r.  J.  H.  Skilton,  IVestTheolJourn  24  (1,  ’61)  125-127. 

This  selective  study,  addressed  to  the  general  reader,  bypasses  some  im¬ 
portant  Roman  Catholic  versions  and  fails  to  evaluate  some  of  the  versions 
wrhich  claim  to  stand  in  the  tradition  of  the  AV.  B  also  passes  over,  perhaps 
too  lightly,  “some  of  the  very  serious  defects  of  certain  modern  translations.” 
Three  important  features  of  the  book  may  be  mentioned:  (1)  reflections  on  the 
problems,  principles  and  methods  of  translation;  (2)  discussion  of  the  spiritual 
qualifications  of  the  translator — a  requirement  to  which  B  does  not  seem  to 
attach  sufficient  importance;  (3)  the  suggestion  that  the  difficulty  certain 
readers  have  in  understanding  numerous  passages  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  very  substance  and  milieu  of  the  Bible,  so  that  a  mere 
translation  into  modern  idiom  would  not  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty. 
— R.  J.  D. 


V.  Taylor,  The  Text  of  the  Nezv  Testament.  A  Short  Introduction  (New  York: 
St.  Martin’s  Press,  1961),  xii  and  113  pp. 

970r.  J.  Geerlings,  JournBibLit  80  (4,  ’61)  387-388. 

If  promotion  of  interest  in  textual  criticism  is  T’s  intention,  a  more  effective 
wray  would  seem  to  be  through  the  use  of  microfilms  of  manuscripts.  1  his 
booklet  seems  more  useful  as  an  examination  syllabus  for  such  texts  as  A.  H. 
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McNeile’s  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Nezv  Testament,  ed.  C.  S.  C. 
Williams  (1954).  Only  occasionally  does  the  factual  material  fail  to  be  ac¬ 
curate  and  relevant,  as  in  the  out-of-date  summary  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
and  Gnostic  discoveries,  and  in  “the  failure  to  recognize  the  recent  criticism 
by  Colwell  and  others,  of  the  genealogical  method  of  tracing  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts.” — R.  J.  D. 

NT  General 

T.  Boman,  Hebrew  Thought  Compared  with  Greek,  trans.  J.  L.  Moreau,  The 
Library  of  History  and  Doctrine  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1961), 
224  pp.  [See  also  §  6-602r.] 

971r.  G.  A.  F.  Knight,  TheolToday  18  (2,  ’61)  254-255. 

In  this  excellently  translated  English  edition  B  presents  us  with  a  work  which 
is  seminal  in  importance.  For  he  concentrates  on  semantics  just  at  a  time  when 
biblical  scholarship  is  realizing  that  semantics  is  as  important  as  philology. 
The  book’s  study  of  the  meaning  of  words  brings  out  the  vigor  of  Hebrew 
thinking.  Outstanding  are  the  discussions  on  the  concept  of  “being”  and  of  the 
vitality  of  the  “word.”  The  biblical  view  of  “the  dynamic  power  of  the  Word” 
was  unique  even  in  the  whole  ancient  Near  East,  as  B  shows.  Unfortunately, 
he  does  not  enter  the  realm  of  study  introduced  by  Rendel  Harris  who  in  The 
Origin  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  (191 7)  examines  the  parallel 
concept  of  Sophia. — R.  B.  G. 


F.  R.  Crownfield,  A  Historical  Approach  to  the  New  Testament  (New  York: 
Harper,  1961),  xii  and  420  pp.,  43  illustrations,  10  maps. 

972r.  N.  K.  Bakken,  LuthQuart  13  (4,  ’61)  373-374. 

Excellently  arranged  and  printed,  and  written  in  language  that  is  easily 
comprehensible  to  the  non-specialist,  this  book  “may  be  heartily  endorsed  as  a 
textbook  for  colleges,  a  preliminary  guide  for  seminary  students,  a  'refresher’ 
for  pastors,  and  a  standard  reference  for  Sunday  school  and  church  libraries.” 
Although  the  novice  in  the  field  of  historical  methodology  may  be  disinclined 
to  agree  with  some  of  C’s  conclusions — e.g.,  that  an  exact  chronology  of  Jesus’ 
ministry  cannot  be  gleaned  from  the  Gospels — he  will  be  led,  hopefully,  to  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  Jesus’  essential  message  and  to  a  positive  reaction  to 
the  ultimate  questions  about  Jesus’  life,  teaching  and  divinity. — R.  J.  D. 


O.  Cullmann,  Petrus.  J  Unger — Apostel — Mdrtyrer.  Das  historische  und  das 
theologische  Petrusproblem  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Zurich — Stuttgart:  Zwingli  Verlag, 
1960;  Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1961),  287  pp.  [See  also  §  6-603r.] 

973r.  W.  Michaelis,  TheolLitZeit  86  (12,  ’61)  921-922. 

The  fruitful  discussion  evoked  by  C’s  first  work  on  Peter,  especially  the 
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gratifying  fidelity  to  scientific  procedure  he  notes  on  the  side  of  Catholic 
scholars,  prompts  him  to  bring  the  discussion  up  to  date  with  this  second, 
enlaiged  edition.  C  investigates  in  detail  the  position  of  Paul  Gaechter  and 
Karl  Heussi  and  reaffirms  his  own  position,  expressing  regret  at  Heussi’s  un¬ 
scientific  reactions  to  the  attack  on  his  thesis  that  Peter  was  never  in  Rome. 
The  book  is  more  an  enlargement  than  a  reworking.  Most  of  the  changes  con¬ 
sist  in  additions  to  the  notes. — H.  M.  R. 

974r.  H.-E.  Wilhelm,  Gnomon  33  (6,  ’61)  626-628. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  this  work  is  C’s  acceptance  of  an 
“‘inner  and  formal  relationship’”  between  Mt  16:17  ff.,  Lk  22:31  ff.,  Jn  6:68 
and  21:15  ff.  His  purpose  is  to  set  up  the  close  identity  (1)  of  Mt  16  with 
Lk  22 — the  promise  of  the  leading  role  of  Peter;  (2)  of  Mt  16  with  Jn  6 — 
the  confession  of  Peter;  (3)  of  Jn  6  with  Lk  22 — Peter’s  vow  to  follow  Jesus 
(at  the  Last  Supper).  C  further  claims  that  behind  these  three  incidents  is  a 
single  narrative  which  comes  from  an  older  tradition  and  which  must  have 
been  known  by  the  author  of  Jn  21.  But  the  admonition  to  strengthen  the 
brethren  in  Lk  22  is  a  very  dubious  “‘exact  parallel’  (p.  211)”  to  the  promise 
of  Mt  16.  Similarly,  the  confession  of  Jn  6  seems  hardly  to  be  a  vow  in  the 
sense  of  Lk  22.  Finally,  the  Passion  narrative  which  C  claims  to  be  presup¬ 
posed  by  Jn  21  could  be  simply  the  threefold  denial  mentioned  in  all  four 
Gospels. — R.  J.  D. 


Judcntum,  Urchristentum,  Kirche.  Festschrift  fiir  Joachim  Jeremias,  ed.  W. 
Eltester,  Beihefte  zur  ZeitNTWiss  26  (Berlin:  A.  Topelmann,  1960),  259  pp. 
[See  also  §  6-604r.] 

975r.  M.  M.  Bourke,  CathBibQuart  23  (4,  ’61)  493-495. 

Two  of  the  contributions  are  singled  out.  (1)  K.  H.  Rengstorf  in  “Die  Stadt 
der  Morder”  (pp.  106-129)  proposes  that  Mt  22:6  ff.  does  not  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  but  merely  reflects  the  common  OT  theme  of  kingly 
and  divine  sovereignty.  R’s  argument  is  weak  because  this  O  1  theme  lacks 
that  element  which  makes  the  NT  verses  startling:  the  murder  of  the  servants 
who  transmit  the  wedding  invitation,  and,  in  retribution,  the  king  s  destruction 
of  the  city  of  those  who  refused  the  invitation.  (2)  P.  Benoit  in  “Marie- 
Madeleine  et  les  Disciples  au  Tombeau  selon  Joh  20,  1-18”  (pp.  141-152)  finds 
grounds  to  argue  that  “the  fourth  gospel  is  based  on  oral  tradition  which  has 
passed  through  several  redactions,  and  contains  reliable,  ancient  material  on 
which  the  Synoptics  have  drawn,  and,  conversely,  more  recent  material  which 
depends  on  the  Synoptic  tradition.” — R.  J.  D. 
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E.  Kasemann,  Exegetische  V ersuche  und  Besinnungen ,  Vol.  1  (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoek  &  Ruprecht,  1960),  316  pp. 

976r.  H.  Zimmermann,  TlieolGlaube  52  (1,  ’62)  57-59. 

K  goes  beyond  his  nineteenth  century  and  Bultmannian  heritage.  The  extent 
to  which  he  proposes  the  necessity  of  building  up  by  faith  what  has  been 
destroyed  by  criticism  causes  him  to  assert,  far  more  strongly  than  Bultmann, 
the  principle  of  “ sola  fide ”:  a  principle  whereby  the  individual — under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit — must  decide  for  himself  the  reality  of  the  Gospel  to 
which  his  faith  is  related.  The  Catholic  exegete  will  be  grateful  for  K’s  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  illusion  that  Scripture  as  such  is  the  common  basis  of  the  separated 
brethren  and  of  the  illusion  that  the  canon  as  such  can  establish  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  But  the  Catholic  exegete  will  consider  K’s  own  theory  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  to  require  further  consistent  development — a  development  which 
could  perhaps  lead  to  the  conviction  that  Scripture,  the  canon,  and  the  gospel 
can  be  preserved  only  in  the  Church.  And  since  primitive  Catholicism 
(“ Fruhkatholizismus ”)  is  already  found,  according  to  K,  in  the  NT,  the 
Catholic  exegete  will  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  it  does  not  represent  the 
legitimate  unfolding  of  the  NT  kerygma.  K  will  protest  against  these  ques¬ 
tions,  but  the  questioner  is  not  looking  for  a  protest  but  for  an  answer. — R.  J.  D. 


P.  S.  Minear,  Images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  (Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Westminster  Press,  1960),  294  pp.  [See  also  §  6-605r.] 

977r.  F.  V.  Filson,  TheolToday  18  (2,  ’61)  246-247. 

M  justly  contends  that  no  one  of  the  ninety-six  images  used  in  the  NT  to 
describe  the  Church  should  be  made  dominant  and  normative.  For  each  of  the 
images  adds  its  own  part  to  the  total  picture.  M  is  further  correct  in  stating 
that  any  clear  picture  of  the  NT  Church  shows  not  only  its  sanctity  but  also  its 
blindness  and  imperfection.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  question  his  assertion 
that  the  cosmic  role  of  Christ  and  His  lordship  over  all  men  signifies  “that  the 
Church  ‘includes  virtually  all  who  are  still  unbelievers’.” — R.  B.  G. 


La  Regalitd  Sacra:  The  Sacral  Kingship  (Leiden:  Brill,  1959),  xvi  and  748 
pp.,  8  plates. 

978r.  R.  de  Vaux,  RevBib  68  (2,  ’61)  266-269. 

In  this  collection  of  essays  by  various  scholars  the  lessened  emphasis  on 
Mesopotamian  sources  is  significant.  It  is  also  notable  that  the  four  contribu¬ 
tions  on  the  NT  agree  extensively  despite  the  different  viewpoints  of  the 
authors.  Cerfaux’s  study  is  particularly  interesting;  he  traces  the  opposition 
between  temporal  power  and  God’s  kingdom  from  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Fpiphanes  through  OT  apocalyptic,  Qumran  and  Paul,  to  its  culmination  in  the 
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violent  antagonism  pictured  in  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  C’s  development  is  rendered 
uncertain  by  a  questionable  starting  point;  namely  that  Antiochus’  intention 
was  more  political  than  religious  and,  furthermore  that  if  the  Jewish  opposition 
really  w’as  religious,  it  was  not  directed  against  the  divinization  of  the 
sovereign.  In  general,  the  contributions  to  this  collection  and  the  diverse  view¬ 
points  are  valuable,  even  though  the  whole  does  lack  organic  unity. — E.  O.  G. 


E.  Stauffer,  Die  Botschaft  Jesu  dainals  und  heute,  Dalp  Taschenbiicher  333 
(Bern:  A.  Francke,  1959),  215  pp.  [See  also  §  6-324r.] 

979r.  J.  Sint,  ZeitKathTheol  83  (4,  ’61)  484-485. 

As  satisfying  as  are  the  many  statements  of  S  which  seem  to  establish  on 
a  positive  critical  basis  the  complete  uniqueness  ( Einmaligkcit  und  Einzigartig- 
kcit )  of  the  figure  of  Jesus,  the  procedure  S  uses  to  portray  Jesus’  moral 
message  is  deplorable.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  liberal  school  of 
fifty  years  ago.  S  reduces  the  message  of  Jesus  to  the  level  of  the  various 
ethical  messages  of  the  religious  history  of  mankind  and  wants  to  make  this 
its  highest  level.  This  reduction  involves  a  renaissance  of  Harnack’s  fatherhood 
of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man.  Despite  these  shortcomings,  S’s  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  his  original  outlook  on  many  individual  questions  will  be  for  the 
scholar  a  stimulation  and  for  the  reader  a  call  to  recognize  the  deep  responsi¬ 
bility  of  every  Christian. — R.  J.  D. 


E.  Stauffer,  Jesus,  Paulus  und  wir.  Antwort  auf  einen  Offenen  Brief  von  Paid 
Althaus,  Walter  Kiinneth  und  Wilfried  Joest  (Hamburg:  Friedrich  Wittig, 
1961),  112  pp. 

980r.  W.  Joest,  TheolLitZeit  86  (9,  ’61)  641-650. 

In  this  book  S  takes  up  questions  put  to  him  in  an  open  letter  of  September, 
1960,  concerning  some  theological  consequences  of  his  investigation  into  the 
life  of  Jesus.  On  many  of  these  questions  S’s  position  still  remains  unclear,  and 
his  opinions  unavoidably  lead  to  surprising  conclusions.  (1)  d  he  Nl,  he  holds, 
is  not  the  canon  or  norm  of  faith.  Rather  placed  alongside  other  documents  of 
tradition,  it  serves  as  source  material  from  which  the  historian  critically  derives 
the  true  canon  and  pieces  together  the  genuine  picture  of  Jesus.  (2)  The 
Pauline  doctrine  on  justification  and  grace,  he  claims,  differs  entiiely  nom 
Jesus’  message  of  God’s  mercy.  Does  S,  as  it  seems,  force  one  to  choose  between 
Jesus  and  Paul  ? 

(3)  One  of  our  questions  S  leaves  still  unanswered:  did  Paul  on  the  subject 
of  justification  understand  Jesus  correctly  or  not?  On  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  hinges  the  validity  of  the  Pauline-oriented  Lutheran  Confession  as  a 
Christian  confession,  and  not  merely  as  a  fine  explanation  of  I  aul  s  question¬ 
able  witness  to  Christ.  (4)  S  states  that  he  does  not  doubt  the  universal  sin 
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fulness  of  man,  but  he  protests  against  the  emphasis  laid  by  past  eras  on  the 
sinfulness  of  human  nature.  But  the  question  still  remains:  does  S  look  upon 
Jesus  as  the  teacher  of  a  new  morality  and  only  this  or  is  Jesus  also  the  one 
who  brings  redemption  from  guilt?  In  the  latter  event  what  does  universal 
sinfulness  imply,  and  what  do  Jesus’  words  about  it  mean?  (5)  According  to 
S  there  is  opposition  between  Jesus  and  Paul  on  hypakoe  pisteds.  But  S,  fail¬ 
ing  to  account  for  Paul’s  teaching  of  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  creates  a  one¬ 
sided  impression  of  the  Apostle  as  a  legal  rigorist  and  a  forefather  of  totali¬ 
tarianism.  (6)  S  continues  to  endorse  the  opinion  that  Jesus  regarded  civil 
authority  as  evil. — H.  M.  R. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

W.  Beilner,  Christus  und  die  Pharisder.  Exegetische  Untersuchung  iiber 
Grund  und  V erlauf  der  Auseinandersetzungen  (Vienna:  Herder,  1959),  xii 
and  272  pp. 

981r.  J.  Michl,  MunchTheolZeit  12  (3,  ’61)  233-234. 

B  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  Evangelists  conceived  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
as  “  ‘the  typical  adversaries  of  Jesus’  ”  as  well  as  “  ‘the  typical  embodiment  of 
Israel’,”  and  that  the  Sadducees,  whose  role  was  very  small,  opposed  Jesus 
“  ‘purely  from  political  motives’.”  B  also  is  aware  that  the  Evangelists  were 
more  concerned  with  Jesus’  astounding  claims  than  with  historical  precision; 
e.g.,  he  doubts  that  Jesus  gave  so  clear  an  assertion  of  His  unity  of  nature  with 
the  Father  at  such  an  early  point  as  the  healing  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  in  Jn  5. 
But  it  would  have  been  to  B’s  advantage  to  have  given  this  problem  more 
attention  throughout  the  book,  especially  in  his  treatment  of  the  trial  of  Jesus 
(pp.  235-238)  which  stands  in  the  special  cross  fire  of  criticism.  Nevertheless, 
in  view  of  the  present  Christian-Jewish  dialogue,  B  did  well  to  present  the 
relation  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  simply  according  to  the  Gospels,  the 
only  source  for  this  subject. — R.  J.  D. 


J.  Blinzler,  Der  Prozess  Jesu.  Das  judische  und  das  romische  Verfahren 
gegen  Jesus  Christus  auf  Grund  der  dltesten  Zeugnisse  dargestellt  und  beurteilt 
(3rd  rev.  ed. ;  Regensburg:  Pustet,  1960),  375  pp.  [See  also  §  6-334r.] 

982r.  E.  Lohse,  Gnomon  33  (7,  ’61)  729-731. 

This  study,  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  provides  an  indispensable  aid  for 
the  scholarly  world  in  any  further  discussion  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Passion  and  problems  relating  to  the  trial  of  Jesus.  Correctly  the  author  refers 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  Jesus  the  Mishnaic  code  of  legal  procedure  was 
not  in  operation.  However,  the  attempt  to  unite  the  presentations  of  the  four 
Evangelists  in  a  single  narrative  may  be  questioned.  B  agrees  with  the  more 
recent  critics  that  the  Evangelists  do  not  give  a  strictly  objective  account  of  an 
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event  but  rather  present  its  import  for  salvation  history.  Whence  the  way  is 
open  to  work  out  precisely  how  the  Evangelists,  in  their  way,  have  linked 
narrative  and  preaching.  In  many  places  they  are  bound  so  closely  that  they  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  one  another  and  the  narrative  can  only  be  understood 
and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  proclamation. — E.  J.  K. 

983r.  B.  M.  Metzger,  TheolToday  18  (2,  ’61)  236-238. 

The  many  problems  involved  in  the  subject  matter  are  presented  clearly  and 
comprehensively.  B  shows  himself  master  of  an  enormous  amount  of  literature 
and  presents  highly  technical  details  with  remarkable  clarity.  The  English 
translation,  however,  is  not  entirely  reliable — R.  B.  G. 


L.  Cerfaux,  The  Four  Gospels.  An  historical  introduction ,  trans.  P.  Hepburne- 
Scott,  with  an  introduction  by  L.  Johnston  (Westminster,  Md.:  Newman; 
London:  Darton,  Longman  and  Todd,  1960),  xxii  and  145  pp. 

984r.  R.  S.  Barbour,  Scot] ournTheol  14  (3,  ’61)  303-304. 

There  are  not  many  books  in  English  which  present  in  so  readable  a  fashion 
the  "firm  planting  of  the  Four  Gospels  within  the  framework  of  the  whole 
Gospel  tradition  and  of  the  life  of  the  early  Church.”  Though  the  distinction 
between  “Galilee  sources  and  Jerusalem  sources”  in  the  Synoptics  is  over¬ 
simplified  in  its  expression,  C  says  enough  to  present  a  stimulating  introduction 
to  an  approach  not  familiar  to  English  readers.  C  does  not  seem  to  have  allowed 
himself  sufficient  space  to  present  a  convincing  argument  for  his  theory  of  a 
distinction  between  an  original  Aramaic  Matthew,  as  suggested  by  Papias, 
and  the  final  Greek  version.  (This  distinction  would  make  possible  some  literary 
dependence  of  Matthew  on  Mark.)  It  is  regrettable  that  so  much  of  C’s  contro¬ 
versy  is  aimed  at  Loisy’s  Birth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  for  its  issues  were 
never  as  relevant  in  the  English  world  as  on  the  continent  and  they  are  now 
largely  out-of-date. — R.  J.  D. 

F.  C.  Grant,  The  Gospels.  Their  Origin  and  Their  Grcnvth  (New  'Nork: 
Harper;  London:  Faber  &  Faber,  1957),  viii  and  216  pp.  [See  also  §  5-58 1  r.] 

985r.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  Scot  J  ournTheol  14  (3,  ’61)  304-307. 

This  book,  with  its  prolonged  and  minute  scrutiny  of  the  Gospel  material, 
will  do  for  a  new  generation  what  B.  H.  Streeter’s  Four  Gospels  did  for  the 
old  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  disagreement  is 
possible  on  numerous  points.  For  example,  many  will  not  agree  that  logia  and 
logoi  are  two  entirely  different  words,  nor  will  they  be  willing  to  follow 
with  G  the  view  of  F.  C.  Burkitt  and  Rendel  Harris  that  the  logia  referred  to 
by  Papias  are  a  collection  of  OT  prophecies,  not  of  sayings  such  as  Q.  Others 
too  will  differ  with  G  on  the  subject  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Gnostic  background 
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of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  with  his  downgrading  the  importance  of  the  parallels 
in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  A  few  surprising  omissions  in  the  “selected  bibliogra¬ 
phy”  and  the  repeated  references  to  Harper’s  Annotated  Bible  Series  (which 
may  not  be  readily  accessible)  are  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  value  of  the  work. 
— R.  J.  D. 


P.  Winter,  On  the  Trial  of  Jesus,  Studia  Judaica,  Forschungen  zur  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Judentums  I  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1961),  x  and  216  pp. 
[See  also  §§  6-608r — 61  lr.] 

986r.  E.  Lohse,  Gnomon  33  (6,  ’61)  624-626. 

This  study  will  serve  as  a  very  useful  tool  for  further  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  trial  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  author’s 
conclusions  are  unacceptable.  It  seems  improbable,  for  example,  that  the  Jews 
were  able  to  exercise  the  jus  gladii  independently  of  Pilate  who  was  actually 
present  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time.  Hence  the  fact  that  they  brought  Jesus  to 
Pilate  does  not  prove  that  the  Romans  bear  the  crucial  responsibility.  Further¬ 
more,  the  hostility  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  cannot  be  cast  aside  as  un- 
historical.  This  enmity  is  readily  understood  on  the  basis  of  Jesus’  active 
opposition  to  their  religious  convictions.  Finally  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  W  that  Jesus  was  executed  for  reasons  of  political  expediency.  Jesus’ 
message  was  considered  as  an  attack  on  the  Law.  This  would  have  united 
various  Jewish  circles  against  Him  and  led  them  to  their  drastic  decision. 
— E.  J.  K.  ' 

987r.  J.  S.  Ruef,  AnglTheolRev  44  (1,  ’62)  93-94. 

While  acknowledging  indebtedness  to  the  author  for  a  genuine  contribution 
to  the  discussion  in  question,  a  note  of  criticism  is  in  order.  “It  is  one  thing 
to  recognize  community  influence  in  the  tradition.  It  is  quite  another  to 
categorically  deny  the  usefulness  of  the  material  for  further  historical  analysis.” 
This  point,  though  not  crucial  to  W’s  thesis,  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  further 
investigation  of  this  problem  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Leben-J esu-F orschung . 
— E.  J.  K. 

988r.  E.  Schweizer,  EvangTheol  21  (5,  ’61)  238-240. 

W  rightly  defends  the  thesis  that  the  Jews  played  no  essential  role  in  the 
trial  of  Jesus,  and  in  this  W  agrees  with  most  modern  Protestant  and  Jewish 
scholars.  The  principal  value,  therefore,  of  his  work  consists  in  bringing  before 
the  English-speaking  public  the  fruit  of  German  and  French  research.  It  is 
regrettable  that  W  did  not  come  to  grips  with  opposing  views  (e.g.,  J.  Blinzler) 
in  a  more  thorough  fashion.  The  author  does  not  show  himself  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  newer  literature  which  deals  not  only  with  the  purely 
historical  but  also  with  the  theological  problems.  It  seems  clear  that  Jesus’ 
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position  with  regard  to  the  Law  was  such  that  a  rupture  with  the  Pharisees  was 
inevitable  long  before  the  Passion.  Paul  is  a  witness  to  this  opposition.  Despite 
some  reservations,  this  is  an  important  book. — E.  J.  K. 

The  Historical  Jesus 

G.  Bornkamm,  Jesus  of  Nazareth ,  trans.  I.  and  F.  McLuskey  with  J.  M. 
Robinson  (New  York:  Harper,  1960),  239  pp.  [See  also  §  6-612r.] 

989r.  L.  A.  Garrard,  JournTheolStud  12  (2,  ’61)  321-322. 

B  is  very  cautious  when  speaking  of  Jesus’  Messianic  consciousness.  “He 
thinks  that  Jesus  did  use  the  term  Son  of  Man  of  the  judge  who  would 
finally  confirm  the  decisions  men  made  with  regard  to  his  person  and  message, 
but  without  in  any  way  identifying  himself  with  this  apocalyptic  figure.”  The 
argument  in  the  central  part  of  the  book  might  be  more  effective  if  it  were 
stated  more  succinctly.  Nevertheless,  the  insights  offered  by  this  valuable  book 
are  excellent,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  inconveniently  placed  notes 
(between  the  main  text  and  the  appendixes)  and  the  often  deplorable  transla¬ 
tion  will  not  deter  readers  from  studying  it. — R.  J.  D. 

990r.  R.  Leaney,  “The  Jesus  of  History  and  Faith,”  ChurchQuartRev  162 
(345,  ’61)  408-414. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  insist  on  the  identity  of  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the 
Jesus  of  faith — the  Lord  whom  the  disciples  knew  corporeally  and  the  Lord  of 
the  Resurrection.  Jesus  did  not  disappoint  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  disciples, 
as  B  proposes ;  rather  he  educated  them  to  believe  not  only  that  there  was  a 
risen  Lord,  “but  that  their  Lord  had  risen.”  Hence  B’s  position  “is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  claim  which  seemed  to  be  rightly  made  at  the  outset,  that  the 
Jesus  with  whom  we  are — or  ought  to  be — confronted  in  the  Church’s  procla¬ 
mation  is  the  Jesus  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  not  only  the  Jesus  who  has 
been  raised  from  the  dead.”  Our  Resurrection  faith  does  not  limit  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Jesus’  earthly  ministry,  for  these  are  of  a  piece.  According  to  B,  “  1  he 
event  of  Christ’s  resurrection  from  the  dead,  his  life  and  his  eternal  reign,  are 
things  removed  from  historical  scholarship  (p.  180).”  But  Christ’s  Resurrection 
took  place  in  time  and  cannot  “therefore  be  classed  without  further  ado  ex¬ 
clusively  with  his  life  and  eternal  reign.”  Secondly,  although  historical  scholar¬ 
ship  cannot  establish  the  fact  of  this  event,  “it  can  show  that  it  is  the  most 
likely  hypothesis  to  explain  others  related  to  it.”  Positively,  however,  the  book 
provides  for  the  contemporary  reader  a  very  scholarly  and  deeply  de\out  guide 
to  a  real  encounter  with  the  Lord  of  history. — T.  F.  M. 


M.  S.  Enslin,  The  Prophet  from  Nazareth  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1961), 
ix  and  221  pp.  [See  also  §  6-613r.] 
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991r.  J.  M.  Robinson,  “The  Prophet  from  Nazareth,”  JournBibRel  30  (1,  ’62) 
46-48. 

E  is  guilty  of  a  falsifying  overstatement  of  Bultmann’s  position,  of  neglect 
in  distinguishing  between  the  Bultmannian  position  and  its  antithesis  in  Heilsge- 
schichte  theology,  and  of  ignorance  of  the  shifts  in  theology  taking  place  within 
Germany  today.  But  when  it  is  realized  that  E  is  just  as  neglectful  of  the 
recent  studies  of  those  engaged  in  the  uninterrupted  quest  as  he  is  of  those 
predominantly  German  scholars  engaged  in  the  new  quest  for  the  historical 
Jesus,  the  reader’s  disappointment  is  doubled.  E’s  denial  of  any  relation 
between  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  seems  to  be  due  more  to  “an  anti-Qumranian 
reflex”  than  to  a  critical  judgment,  for  it  leaves  unaccountable  the  strong  and 
historically  vindicated  statements  of  Jesus  about  John.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
his  suggestions  to  explain  a  non-Johannine  origin  of  Jesus’  ministry  E  becomes 
guilty  of  a  tactic  which  he  himself  excoriates:  that  of  inventing  “an  undocu¬ 
mented  political  causation  to  replace  the  indications  ‘actually  in  hand’.” 

Another  inconsistency  appears  in  the  final  chapter,  a  theological  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity  (p.  215  f . ) .  This  explanation  is  apparently  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  obvious  and  self-authenticating.  Thus  E  engages  “in  theological 
speculation  whose  naivete  reflects  the  neglect  of  theology  which  had  been 
advocated  in  the  interest  of  historical  understanding.”  But  he  cannot  be  excused 
for  passing  over  the  source  material  in  his  discussion  of  Jesus’  impact  on  the 
disciples,  just  because  this  material  circulates  under  the  uncongenial  (to  E) 
categories  of  kerygma  and  NT  theology.  “The  critical  reader  of  this  book  is 
compelled  to  become  a  Bultmannian.” — R.  J.  D. 

992 r.  D.  A.  Walker,  ChristCent  79  (Feb.  21,  ’62)  231-232. 

The  great  strength  of  this  book  lies  in  the  complete  contextual  setting  it 
provides  of  the  social-historical  milieu  of  Jesus’  life.  It  raises,  however,  three 
misgivings.  (1)  “Since  neither  ‘the  Jesus  of  history’  nor  ‘the  Christ  of  faith’ 
can  be  separated  from  the  eye  that  sees  him  we  have  here  scarcely  an  objec¬ 
tive  presentation,”  yet  an  objective  presentation  is  precisely  what  E  claims  to 
give.  (2)  E’s  account  of  Jesus’  teaching  and  of  His  final  disillusionment  on  the 
cross  does  not  provide  adequate  grounds  for — in  fact,  seems  to  argue  against — 
the  exalted  Christological  affirmations  presented  here.  (3)  There  is  the  im¬ 
pression  that  E’s  thesis  has  already  been  so  thoroughly  examined  by  Formge- 
schichte  and  studies  in  historical  criticism  that  there  is  very  little  left  for  him 
to  say. — R.  J.  D. 

J.  M.  Robinson,  Le  kerygme  de  Veglise  et  le  Jesus  de  Vhistoire,  trans.  E.  de 
Peyer,  Nouvelle  serie  theologique  11  (Geneva:  Labor  &  Fides,  1961),  156  pp. 

993r.  P.  Barthel,  EtudTheolRel  36  (3,  ’61)  275-276. 

R’s  method  of  presenting  the  problem  is  as  dubious  as  his  solution.  In  the 
attempt  to  avoid  saying  that  the  Christ  of  faith  is  a  myth  and  the  kerygma  a 
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symbol,  he  falls  into  allegorical  interpretation.  It  seems  that  as  long  as  modern 
Protestant  theology  maintains  the  divorce  which  it  has  effected  (admittedly 
for  weighty  reasons)  between  the  existential  on  the  one  hand  and  history  and 
nature  on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  taken  seriously  when  it  speaks  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  or  wishes  to  show  the  agreement  between  the  Christ  of  faith  and  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Willingly  or  not  it  allegorizes  these  articles  of  faith.  For  his  part 
R  tries  to  escape  the  charge  of  presenting  the  kerygma  as  a  symbol.  But  his 
arguments  are  unconvincing  because  the  “existential  transposition  of  the  gospel” 
recalls  classical  allegorizing  ( la  lecture  allegorique  cla-ssique),  and  the  effort 
to  harmonize  the  kerygma  with  Jesus’  authentic  preaching  is  nothing  but  a 
harmonizing  of  this  allegorizing  interpretation.  Finally,  the  translation  loses 
much  by  sticking  too  closely  to  the  text. — R.  J.  D. 


J.  M.  Robinson,  Kerygma  und  historischer  Jesus  (Zurich— Stuttgart:  Zwingli- 
Verlag,  1960),  192  pp.  [See  also  §  6-616r.] 

994r.  H.  Zimmermann,  T lieolGlaube  52  (1,  ’62)  56-57. 

This  book,  the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  since  A.  Schweitzer’s 
Geschichte  der  Leben  J esu-F or s cluing ,  provides  the  best  available  orientation 
to  the  present-day  studies  of  the  historical  Jesus.  Many  questions  may  be 
brought  forward,  but  the  following  is  basic:  does  R  beg  the  question?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  one  must,  by  means  of  the  kerygma,  reach  Jesus’  understanding 
of  His  own  existence.  And  yet  the  understanding  so  obtained  is  supposed  to 
supply  the  criterion  for  judging  the  kerygma! — R.  J.  D. 

Synoptic  Gospels 

B.  de  Solages,  A  Greek  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels.  A  New  Way  of  Solving  the 
Synoptic  Problem,  trans.  J.  Baissus  (Leiden:  Brill,  1959;  Toulouse:  Institut 
Catholique),  1128  pp.  [See  also  §  6-345r.] 

995r.  J.  Sint,  ZeitKathTheol  83  (4,  ’61)  480-483. 

The  experts  alone  can  decide  whether  a  mathematical  statistical  method  is 
applicable  to  the  specialized  problem  of  the  interrelation  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
But  in  deS’s  particular  use  of  such  a  method  there  are  several  major  defects. 
(1)  He  presupposes  that  the  relation  between  the  three  Gospels  can  only  be 
one  of  direct  literary  dependence.  But  the  two-source  theory,  which  assumes 
this  position  to  be  unassailable,  rests  today  on  very  shaky  ground.  (2)  Material 
which  cannot  fit  into  his  Synoptic  system  is  minimized  or  explained  away. 
(3)  He  attempts  (unsuccessfully)  to  solve  the  Synoptic  problem  wholly  in 
terms  of  his  laboriously  compiled  tables  of  words  which  are  identical  in  at  least 
two  of  the  three  Synoptics.  Despite  these  failings  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  the 
minute  tables  of  (verbal)  comparison  will  be  helpful  to  anyone  studying  the 
interrelation  of  any  passage  in  the  Synoptics. — R.  J.  D. 
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H.  K.  McArthur,  Understanding  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (New  York: 
Harper,  1960),  192  pp.  [See  also  §  5-880r.] 

996r.  Anon.,  TimesLitSupp  60  (Nov.  24,  ’61)  849. 

M  seems  to  favor  the  (Schweitzerian)  interpretation  of  the  sermon  as  “an 
interim  system  of  ethics  appropriate  to  the  comparatively  short  time  before  the 
end  of  history.”  He  fails  to  realize  that  the  main  problem  is  the  difficulty  of 
accepting  the  sermon,  not  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  to  be  lived. 
If  the  kingdom  of  God  is  “at  once  in  and  beyond  time,”  this  makes  much  of 
M’s  interpretation  almost  irrelevant;  for  “what  we  need  to  do  is  not  to  look  for 
compromises  by  which  the  Way  can  be  adjusted  to  the  presumptions  of  familiar 
life,  but  boldly  to  ask  whether  the  world’s  alternative  is  or  is  not  a  satisfying 
one.” — R.  J.  D. 


F.  V.  Filson,  The  Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew ,  Black’s  New  Testament 
Commentaries  (London:  A.  &  C.  Black,  1960),  vii  and  319  pp.  [See  also 
§  6-348r.] 

997r.  E.  Andrews,  Interpretation  16  (1,  ’62)  109-111. 

F  wisely  explains  that  Matthew’s  Gospel  was  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Church,  but  that  these  needs  did  not  shape  or  create  the  Gospel  tradition 
to  the  extent  maintained  by  the  more  radical  form  critics.  Indeed,  his ‘“con¬ 
servative  caution”  with  regard  to  some  of  the  more  generally  accepted  findings 
of  form-criticism  is  excessive.  Nevertheless,  F  is  correct  in  placing  the  person 
of  Jesus  “at  the  center  of  this  Gospel,  initiating  the  rule  of  God,  the  beginning 
of  the  new  age,  and  manifesting  that  rule  and  age  in  His  many  mighty  works.” 
A  reader  will  be  impressed  by  the  consistently  high  excellence  of  this  volume 
which  will  help  to  restore  this  Gospel  to  its  proper  place  and  to  deepen  our 
appreciation  of  what  Matthew  offers. — R.  J.  D. 

998r.  H.  B.  Green,  JournTheolStud  12  (2,  ’61)  317-319. 

F’s  reverent,  readable,  though  not  original  commentary  will  be  of  more  use 
to  the  general  reader  than  to  the  academic  student.  The  latter  will  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  oblique  references  and  annoyed  by  the  repeated  device  of  referring 
to  opposing  opinions  by  asking  questions  (often  left  unanswered).  The  critical 
approach  is  conservative  (e.g.,  the  midrashic  character  of  much  of  the  infancy 
narrative  is  hinted  at  rather  than  admitted),  the  style  and  content  tend  to 
become  those  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  result  is  something  inevitably  more  sub¬ 
jective  than  plain  exegesis. — R.  J.  D. 


W.  Trilling,  Das  wahre  Israel.  Stndien  zur  Theologie  des  Matthdusevange- 
liums,  Erfurter  Theologische  Studien  7  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno-Verlag,  1959), 
xx  and  210  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-349r — 350r.] 
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999r.  P.  Gaechter,  ZeitKathTheol  83  (4,  ’61)  485-486. 

T  reveals  a  skillful  knowledge  of  both  recent  literature  and  modern  exegesis, 
and  he  does  so  in  a  fresh,  interesting  style  that  is  marred  only  by  a  tendency  to 
excessive  subtlety.  For  this  fault  the  confusing  expressions  prevalent  in  recent 
scholarship  can  be  blamed.  However,  the  distinction  in  Matthew  between  material 
that  is  new  and  that  is  taken  from  tradition,  between  what  comes  from  his 
personal  understanding  and  what  comes  from  the  outlook  of  the  Church,  is  in 
most  particulars  quite  problematical.  Thus  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  theme 
taken  up  by  T  can  be  worked  out  at  present,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
can  offer  only  fragments  which,  although  they  are  contributions  to  his  great 
theme,  cannot  lead  to  universal  conclusions. — R.  J.  D. 


P.  Carrington,  According  to  Mark.  A  Running  Commentary  on  the  Oldest 
Gospel  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1960),  xii  and  384  pp.  [See 
also  §§  6-351r — 352r.] 

lOOOr.  F.  C.  Keuhner,  IVestTheolJourn  24  (1,  ’61)  95-98. 

The  expository  aim  of  the  commentary  is  “subsumed  (almost  lost)”  under 
C’s  endeavor  to  defend  his  previously  published  thesis  (cf.  The  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tian  Calendar  [1952]),  that  Mark  in  its  original  form  was  a  liturgical  docu¬ 
ment  composed  as  a  lectionary  text.  The  nature  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  service 
(from  which  the  early  Church  derived  many  of  its  liturgical  forms)  and  the 
62  divisions  of  Mark  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (B)  seem  to  give  some  plausi¬ 
bility  to  C’s  theory.  But  it  can  be  sustained  only  by  interpolation:  and  further 
consideration  of  other  data  (such  as  the  inconsistency  of  the  divisions  within 
other  existing  MSS)  is  required  before  the  theory  can  be  accepted.  C’s  com¬ 
mentary  itself  provides  valuable  information  regarding  the  history  of  Gospel 
origins  and  composition,  but  little  help  to  the  pastor  seeking  sermon  material. 
— R.  J.  D. 


S.  E.  Johnson,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark ,  Black’s  New  Testament 
Commentaries  (London:  A.  &  C.  Black,  1960;  New  York:  Harper,  1961), 
xii  and  283  pp. 

lOOlr.  L.  A.  Garrard,  JournTheolStud  12  (2,  ’61)  319-321. 

“There  is  no  better  study  of  the  English  text  of  Mark  available  within  so 
modest  a  compass.”  But  although  the  absence  of  reference  to  the  Abbot  of 
Downside’s  challenge  to  the  priority  of  Mark  may  be  intentional,  the  lack  of 
any  mention  of  V.  Taylor’s  commentary  on  the  Greek  text  is  more  surprising. 
Rarely,  however,  can  J’s  judgment  be  seriously  questioned,  and  his  judicious 
use  of  the  most  recent  archaeological  and  textual  evidence  gives  the  com¬ 
mentary  a  “distinctive  and  most  attractive  flavour.  Among  its  numerous  in¬ 
teresting  views  and  suggestions  are  (1)  that  the  personnel  of  the  Twelve  may 
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have  varied  at  different  times,  and  (2)  that  not  only  the  Transfiguration  but 
also  the  following  scene  of  confusion  and  faithlessness  is  colored  by  the  Exodus 
narrative  (Moses’  descent  from  the  mount). — R.  J.  D. 

1002r.  D.  G.  Miller,  JournBibLit  80  (4,  ’61)  380-382. 

Thorough  bibliographical  notations  and  a  full  use  of  the  recently  discovered 
Essene  and  Gnostic  literature  help  make  this  an  excellent,  indispensable  com¬ 
mentary.  However,  J  should  have  expressed  his  judgment  more  often  on  alter¬ 
native  views,  been  more  careful  at  times  in  his  proportioning  of  space,  and 
made  more  clear  the  grounds  whereon  some  symbolic  meanings  are  accepted 
or  rejected.  Finally,  “the  distinction  between  original  event  and  churchly 
interpretation  frequently  is  stated  with  a  certainty  which  hardly  reflects  the 
subjectivity  of  the  evidence.” — R.  J.  D. 


H.  Conzelmann,  The  Theology  of  St.  Luke,  trans.  G.  Buswell  (New  York: 
Harper,  1960;  London:  Faber  &  Faber),  255  pp.  [See  also  §  6-618r.] 

1003r.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  TheolStud  22  (4,  ’61)  663-665. 

The  general  proposition  of  this  book  is  acceptable:  Luke  transposed  “the 
traditional  material  to  another  perspective,  the  period  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
with  the  application  of  the  words  and  the  works  of  Christ  to  the  life  of  the 
Christian  before  the  Parousia.”  But  there  is  a  basic  defect  in  that  C  ■  over¬ 
simplifies  (and  overemphasizes)  the  eschatological  nature  of  the  material  found 
in  Mark.  Granted  that  the  eschatological  is  more  prominent  in  Mark  than  in 
Luke,  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  minds  of  Jesus’  hearers  being  incrusted 
with  current  Jewish  eschatological  beliefs  rather  than  due,  as  C  asserts,  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Himself.  Thus,  C’s  thesis  needs  further  refinement  in  this 
respect.  The  translation  is  reliable,  but  there  are  numerous  mistakes  in  quoting 
Greek  words,  and  C  presupposes  that  the  reader  is  constantly  consulting  the 
Greek  text  of  Luke  and  his  source.  Undoubtedly  such  consultation  makes  for 
difficult  (though  rewarding)  reading. — R.  J.  D. 

1004r.  N.  B.  Stonehouse,  WestTheolJourn  24  (1,  ’61)  65-70. 

C’s  main  thesis  is  that  Luke  wrote  to  solve  the  perplexity  of  the  early  Church 
on  the  delay  of  the  parousia,  and  that  he  did  this  by  developing  the  view  of 
Christ’s  public  ministry  as  a  period  intermediate  between  that  of  Israel  (ending 
with  the  Baptist)  and  that  of  the  Church.  However,  the  Church’s  perplexity 
over  the  delay  of  the  parousia  has  never  been  adequately  established,  and  C 
himself  makes  no  attempt  to  do  this.  Further,  C’s  presupposition  that  the  earliest 
testimony  envisioned  the  public  ministry  of  Christ  as  the  immediate  prelude 
to  the  end  of  the  world  is  itself  inaccurate.  Finally,  C  appeals  particularly  to 
such  passages  as  Lk  9:27;  19:11  and  22:69  for  support  of  his  theory  that 
distinctive  statements  in  Luke  or  supposed  Lukan  omissions  disclose  a  lessening 
or  elimination  of  the  eschatological  emphasis  of  earlier  times.  These  passages, 
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however,  do  not  easily  yield  such  an  interpretation.  Thus  C  has  fallen  far  short 
of  establishing  his  thesis  “that  Luke  has  deliberately  and  radically  modified  the 
eschatological  perspective  of  Jesus  and  the  more  primitive  sources.” — R.  J.  D. 


F.  Rehkopf,  Die  lukanische  Sonder quelle.  Ihr  Umfang  und  Sprachgebrauch, 
Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  5  (Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1959),  viii  and  106  pp.  [See  also  §  6-619r.] 

1005r.  B.  Brinkmann,  Scholastik  36  (4,  ’61)  617-618. 

The  title  is  somewhat  misleading  since  R  confines  his  investigation  to  two 
pericopes  in  the  Passion  narrative:  Jesus’  prophecy  of  His  betrayal  (Lk  22:21- 
23)  and  His  capture  (Lk  22:47-53).  Although  this  scholarly  wrork  is  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  the  problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Synoptics,  two  short 
pericopes,  even  when  they  are  taken  together  with  H.  Schiirmann’s  investiga¬ 
tions  on  the  Last  Supper  (cf.  Scholastik  31  [1956]  615;  33  [1958]  616 f.),  are 
hardly  sufficient  grounds  for  general  conclusions  about  the  special  sources  of 
Luke.  For  this,  proof  is  needed  that  the  same  relationship  to  sources  exists  also 
outside  of  the  Passion  narrative. — R.  J.  D. 

John,  Acts 

A.  Guilding,  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  Jewish  Worship.  A  study  of  the  relation 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel  to  the  ancient  Jewish  lectionary  system  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1960;  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press),  247  pp.  [See  also  §§  5-891r 
— 892r.] 

1006r.  N.  H.  Snaith,  JournTheolStud  12  (2,  ’61)  322-324. 

G  is  fundamentally  sound  in  her  admittedly  provisional  and  incomplete  thesis 
wrhich  holds  that  there  is  in  John  a  tradition  of  Jesus’  sermons  not  found  in 
the  Synoptics,  and  that  these  sermons  are  arranged  against  the  background  of 
the  triennial  Jewish  lectionary  system.  The  thesis  “accounts  for  the  divergences 
from  the  synoptic  gospels  in  respect  of  the  scene  of  the  ministry  and  in  the  form 
of  the  discourses.  It  accounts  for  the  apparent  threefold  repetition  of  themes, 
and  it  accounts  for  the  ‘self-contained  allusiveness’  of  the  gospel.  1  lie  author 
is  following  ‘lectionary  time’.”  A  curious  feature  of  the  book  is  G  s  bizarre 
and  extraordinary”  explanation  of  the  numbers  used  in  the  Gospel.  R.  J.  D. 


A.  Kragerud,  Der  Lieblingsjunger  im  J ohannesevangehum.  Ein  exegetischer 
Versuch.  (Oslo:  Osloer-Universitatsverlag,  1959),  150  pp.  [See  also  §  5-893r.] 

1007r.  B.  Brinkmann,  Scholastik  36  (4,  ’61)  620-621. 

K  himself  calls  his  work  “only  an  exegetical  attempt  since  he  considers  the 
problem  of  the  beloved  disciple  to  be  insoluble  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
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He  finds  himself  making  repeated  discoveries  which,  logically  pursued,  strengthen 
the  Catholic  position  on  the  papacy.  To  evade  these  conclusions  K  rejects  any 
ministry  of  Church  officials  and  claims  the  sole  ministry  was  charismatic. 
It  is  true  that  Christians  gifted  with  charisms  played  a  prominent  role  in  the 
early  Church,  but  nowhere  do  they  appear  as  the  official  leaders  of  the  Church. 
To  see  in  John  a  “rivalry”  between  the  beloved  disciple  and  Peter — i.e.,  be¬ 
tween  charism  and  office — requires  reading  into  the  text.  Thus  K’s  hopeless 
attempt  to  evade  the  traditional  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  figure  of  the 
beloved  disciple  only  establishes  a  new  proof  of  it. — R.  J.  D. 


H.  Noetzel,  Christus  und  Dionysus.  Bemerkungen  sum  religions geschichtliclien 
H  inter  grund  von  Johannes  2,1-11,  Aufsatze  und  Vortrage  zur  Theologie  und 
Religionswissenschaft  11  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1960)  ;  Arbeiten 
zur  Theologie  1  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag),  59  pp. 

1008r.  J.  Leipoldt,  TheolLitZeit  86  (12,  ’61)  922-923. 

After  comparing  in  great  detail  the  wedding  feast  of  Cana  with  alleged 
parallels  in  Dionysiac  festivals,  N  concludes  that  the  background  of  the  Cana 
account  is  strictly  Jewish.  This  is  possible;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  besides 
the  Jewish  background  there  may  be  traces  of  influence  from  the  Dionysiac  cult. 
For  the  ideas  and  narratives  of  John  often  carry  more  than  one  meaning. 
Moreover,  the  cult  of  Dionysus  was  very  popular  and  widespread,  and  archae¬ 
ology  has  shown  its  relation  to  Christianity.  The  Dionysiac  rites,  therefore, 
could  have  influenced  the  Johannine  account. — H.  M.  R. 


J.  C.  O’Neill,  The  Theology  of  Acts  in  its  Historical  Setting  (London:  S.  P. 
C.  K.,  1961;  Greenwich,  Conn.:  Seabury  Press),  viii  and  184  pp. 

1009r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  LondQuartHolRev  31  (1,  ’62)  76-77. 

After  a  long  discussion  on  the  date  of  Acts  which  he  places  between  A.D.  115- 
130  (he  seems  more  interested  in  historical  setting  than  in  theology),  O’N 
explicitly  takes  up  the  theme  which  underlies  both  his  dating  and  his  exposition 
of  Acts:  the  relation  between  Jews,  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  Christians  in 
the  years  A.D.  75-125.  His  findings  are  not  definitive,  for  the  work  of  H.-J. 
Schoeps  is  of  more  value  than  O’N  allows,  and  a  more  searching  treatment  of 
the  eschatological  question  (such  as  given  by  H.  Conzelmann)  is  needed. 
— R.  J.  D. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

I.  Hermann,  Kyrios  und  Pnewna.  Studien  zur  Christologie  der  paulinischen 
Hauptbriefe,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  II  (Miinchen:  Kosel- 
Verlag,  1961)  155  pp. 
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lOlOr.  J.  Coppens,  EphTheolLov  37  (2-3,  ’61)  607-609. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  H  has  taken  account  of  the  best  authors.  L.  Cerfaux, 
e.g.,  is  cited  only  for  the  Rccueil  (1954).  Perhaps  H’s  interpretation  of  2  Cor 
3:17  is  correct,  but  does  he  not  misinterpret  the  Pauline  texts  as  a  group?  Is 
it  true  that  every  mention  of  pneutna  or  pneuma  hagion  connotes  the  glorious 
Christ?  Is  it  true  that  the  pneuma,  hagion  is  never  looked  on  as  a  person? 
In  order  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  third  divine  Person,  does  it  not  suffice  to 
establish  the  personal  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit? — R.  B.  G. 

101  lr.  Zimmermann,  TheolGlaub  51  (6,  ’61)  462-464. 

H  laudably  insists  that  the  Pauline  pneuma  statements  should  not  be  studied 
out  of  their  context;  yet  he  seems  to  have  made  this  mistake  himself  in  his 
interpretation  of  2  Cor  13:13.  He  neglects  to  note  that  in  this  verse,  charis , 
agape  and  koinonia  are  interrelated  terms  and  were  used  of  the  collection  for 
the  poor  of  Jerusalem  (2  Cor  8 — 9).  Similarly,  kyrios,  theos  and  pneuma  are 
interrelated,  so  that  the  entire  passage  is  not  to  be  interpreted  solely  from  the 
meaning  of  pneuma.  Therefore,  despite  H’s  arguments,  a  Trinitarian  formula 
exists  in  2  Cor  13:13;  and  one  can  ask  whether  the  same  may  not  also  be  said 
of  1  Cor  12:4-6  and  Eph  4:4-6,  although  H  apparently  would  exclude  such  a 
possibility  in  order  to  present  more  clearly  the  uniformity  of  his  Pauline 
pneuma  concept. — R.  J.  D. 


E.  Kahler,  Die  Frau  in  den  paulinischen  Briefen  unter  besonderer  Bcriick- 
sichtigung  dcs  Begriffes  der  Unterordnung  (Zurich — Frankfurt  am  Main: 
Gotthelf  Verlag,  1960),  311  pp. 


1012r.  W.  Wilkens,  TheolZeit  17  (6,  ’61)  441-443. 


That  in  the  Pauline  view  woman  is  the  true  partner  of  man,  is  the  thesis  of 
Frau  Kahler.  She  thus  differs  sharply  with  the  negative  results  of  G.  Delling  s 
work  of  1931.  K’s  positions  are  the  following.  The  subordination  required  of 
woman  in  1  Cor  14  refers  to  the  order  of  divine  worship,  not  to  her  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  man  as  husband.  The  true  relation  is  clear  from  Eph  5:21  where 


Christ’s  love  for  the  Church  is  the  model,  not  the  counterpart  of  the  man- 
woman  relationship.  The  Pastorals,  however,  consider  woman  from  man  s 
standpoint,  as  one  inferior  to  man  because  created  after  and  for  him  (cf.  1  Tim 
2:13-15).  Especially  valuable  is  K’s  study  of  the  concept  hypotassesthai  which, 
she  shows,  does  not  mean  mere  subordination  but  insight  and  iree  decision, 
a  vocation  which,  like  Christ’s,  is  deliberate  and  not  degrading.  Finally,  K 
fittingly  distinguishes  in  Paul’s  teaching  w’hat  is  still  valid  and  what  is  merely 
a  remnant  of  an  ancient  situation. — H.  M.  R. 
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J.  Munck,  Paul  and  the  Salvation  of  Mankind,  trans.  F.  Clarke  (London:  SCM 
Press,  1959;  Richmond,  Va.:  John  Knox  Press,  1960),  349  pp.  [See  also 
§  6-626r.] 

1013r.  F.  F.  Bruce,  ScotJ ournTheol  14  (4,  ’61)  427-428. 

M  may  be  excessive  in  his  reaction  against  the  Tubingen  conception  of  a 
sharp  conflict  between  Paul  and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  He  holds,  e.g.,  that 
the  Judaizers  in  the  Galatian  Churches  were  some  of  Paul's  own  Gentile  con¬ 
verts,  and  that  there  were  neither  factions  nor  Judaizers  in  the  Church  at 
Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians.  Nevertheless,  M’s 
presentation  of  Paul  is  worthy  of  the  Apostle’s  stature  and  achievement. 
— R.  J.  D. 

1014r.  O.  K.  Storaasli,  LuthQuart  13  (4,  ’61)  363-365. 

In  his  opposition  to  the  excessive  Tubingen  emphasis  on  the  strife  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  M  sometimes  smooths  over  the  differences 
depicted  in  the  text.  He  thinks  that  Paul  saw  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
a  means  to  provoke  Israel  to  jealousy  and  to  eventual  acceptance  of  the  Gospel. 
Once  the  “  ‘fullness  of  the  Gentiles’”  (i.e.,  “‘representative  universalism’ ”) 
was  achieved,  the  parousia  would  immediately  follow.  We  may  doubt  the 
validity  of  M’s  theory  since  it  makes  Paul  err  concerning  the  parousia  and 
therefore  liable  to  err  in  other  matters.  Moreover,  some  new  interpretations 
which  he  proposes  will  raise  questions  about  his  methodology.  “This  he  expects, 
for  he  says  (p.  147),  ‘The  new  picture  can  only  be  a  sketch,  which  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  is  to  be  expected  is  sure  to  modify’.” — R.  J.  D. 


P.  Neuenzeit,  Das  Herremnuhl.  Studien  zur  paulinischen  Eucharistieauff as- 
sung,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  1  (Miinchen:  Kosel-Verlag, 
1960),  255  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-627r — 628r.] 

101 5r.  W.  Rordorf,  TheolZeit  17  (6,  ’61)  443-445. 

This  first  volume  of  a  new  Catholic  series  proves  that  in  the  field  of  exegesis 
Catholics  and  Protestants  differ  very  little.  N  is  concerned  with  demonstrating 
the  unified  conception  of  the  Eucharist,  despite  the  progressive  shifting  of 
emphasis  in  the  various  writers.  The  study  manifests  exegetical  precision  and 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  literature.  However,  his  treatment  of  1  Cor  11:23- 
25  has  not  proved  definitively  the  priority  of  this  pre-Pauline  formula  over  that 
of  the  Synoptics.  Furthermore,  had  he  traced  out  more  clearly  the  line  which 
runs  from  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the  Urgemeinde  to  the  pre-Pauline  formulas 
and  to  Paul,  N  might  not  have  minimized  the  connection  of  the  Resurrection 
with  the  Eucharist.  As  a  delineation  of  the  Pauline  concept  of  the  Eucharist, 
this  volume  represents  a  real  advance,  and  much  of  what  the  author  says  can 
be  considered  definitive. — H.  M.  R. 
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H.-J.  Schoeps,  Paul  us.  Die  Theologie  des  Apostels  ini  Lichte  der  Judischen 
Religions  geschichte  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959),  xii  and  324  pp.  [See 
also  §  6-359r.] 

1016r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  JournTheolStud  12  (2,  ’61)  324-327. 

The  chapter  on  “Die  Soteriologie  des  Apostels  Paulus”  lays  more  stress  on 
Isa  53  and  the  “  ‘binding  of  Isaac’  ”  than  the  data  seems  to  warrant.  However, 

(1)  S  is  correct  in  saying  that  there  is  some  justice  in  all  the  attempted  ex¬ 
planations  he  reviews  in  his  opening  section  on  “Paul  and  his  Interpreters.” 

(2)  S  may  also  be  near  the  truth  in  “affirming  that  there  were  differences,  but 

no  enmity,  between  Paul  and  the  ‘Pillars’  ”  who,  “notwithstanding  their  outward 
cooperation  with  Paul,  knew  in  their  hearts  that  they  were  on  the  Pharisaic 
side”  which  was  inimical  to  Paul.  (3)  S  rightly  insists  that  Paul’s  doctrine  of 
the  Law  must  be  understood  on  the  basis  of  his  eschatology. 

Superior  to  J.  Klausner’s  From  Jesus  to  Paul  (1943),  this  is  probably  the 

best  Jewish  book  about  Paul.  And  although  the  eschatological  interpretation 
seems  to  waver,  and  some  points  of  exegesis  and  of  the  grouping  of  exegetical 
results  need  to  be  challenged,  S’s  unquestionable  scholarly  excellence  makes 
this  a  work  no  serious  student  of  Paul  can  afford  to  ignore. — R.  J.  D. 

1017r.  S.  G.  F.  Brandon,  HibJourn  60  (2,  ’62)  147-152. 

This  work  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  studies  of  the  Apostle. 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  S  sees  the  central  conflict  between  Paul  and  the 

Jerusalem  Church  as  concerned  with  his  apostleship,  rather  than  with  his 
different  Christology.  Because  of  this  viewpoint,  S  fails  to  see  the  eclipse  of 
Paul  after  his  arrest  (cf.  Acts  20:17-38)  and  does  not  adequately  explain 
the  rehabilitation  of  Paul’s  reputation  which  the  Corpus  Paulinum  indicates. 
Through  his  preoccupation  with  Jewish  implications  of  Paul’s  thought,  S  both 
underestimates  the  Hellenistic  derivations  of  Paul’s  soteriology  and  neglects 
the  adjustment  of  Paul’s  anthropology  to  the  Hellenic  concept  of  man.  S  also 
ignores  the  great  effect  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  upon  the  infant  Christian 
Church.  This  in  turn  leads  him  to  ignore  Mark’s  Gospel  as  a  synthesis  of  the 
Pauline  and  Jerusalem  Christian  views  of  Christ. — R.  B.  G. 

1018r.  O.  Michel,  TheolLitZeit  86  (3,  ’61)  196-198. 

This  comprehensive  study  by  a  self-styled  “  ‘impartial  historian  of  religion’  ” 
admirably  presents  the  Jewish  understanding  of  Paul  both  from  the  viewpoint 
of  F.  C.  Baur-A.  Schweitzer  and  that  of  modern  Judaism.  For  S,  the  basic 
problem  lies  in  the  Christian  faith  with  its  own  “  ‘metaphysics’  ”  which  breaks 
through  all  the  Jewish  Messianic  categories.  Here  the  Christian  necessarily 
asks:  is  S  talking  about  a  missionary  adaptation  for  Gentiles  or  about  a 
pertinent  interpretation  of  a  historical  event?  That  a  tension  existed  in  Paul’s 
theology  between  the  Jewish  and  the  non-Jewish  elements,  cannot  be  denied. 
At  any  rate  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  it  was  the  absolute  claims  of 
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Christianity  which  gave  rise  to  the  mythical  form  of  Paul’s  Christology.  On  a 
few  points  of  philology  and  exegesis  S  is  not  completely  reliable,  for  example, 
his  contention  that  the  ideas  of  Messiah  and  Son  of  God  are  interchangeable 
is  less  obvious  than  he  thinks.  Furthermore  the  Jewish  theophany  formula 
’am  ( we )  hu  needs  additional  scrutiny.  But  this  volume  remains  a  masterpiece 
and  points  up  the  need  for  a  similar  work  to  present  the  positions  of  previous 
Jewish  scholars  toward  Paul. — R.  J.  D. 

1019r.  A.  D.  Nock,  Gnomon  33  (6,  ’61)  581-590. 

S  is  right  in  finding  eschatology  the  key  to  Paul’s  way  of  thinking;  but  the 
idea  of  Paul  as  a  Jewish  missionary  to  the  pagans  is  highly  conjectural.  J. 
Munck,  Paulns  und  die  Heilsgescliichte  (1954)  advises  caution  in  inferring 
widespread  efforts  by  Jews  to  convert  Gentiles.  In  the  face  of  S’s  claim  that 
Paul’s  sacramentalism  was  based  in  part  on  Hellenistic  mystery  rituals,  there 
seems  to  be  in  the  Epistles  nothing  but  the  most  general  knowledge  of  paganism. 
The  suggestion  that  Paul  deliberately  appropriated  elements  of  paganism  in 
order  to  win  converts  is  unfounded.  Neither  does  the  Pauline  view  on  dying 
appear  to  have  any  parallels  in  Hellenism.  S  is  mainly  right  in  asserting  that 
the  Pauline  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  pre-existent  Son  of  God  is  foreign  to  Judaism. 
In  the  pagan  beliefs  and  tales  about  the  gods,  no  justification  can  be  found  for 
S’s  claim  that  Paul’s  teaching  about  Jesus  as  Son  of  God  has  pagan  premises. 
This  claim  has  no  support  even  in  the  three  examples  in  Hellenistic  paganism 
which  are  in  any  sense  analogous  to  Christ’s  humbling  of  Himself  as  described 
in  Phil  2:6  ff. — R.  B.  G. 


A.  Wikenhauser,  Pauline  Mysticism.  Christ  in  the  Mystical  Teaching  of  St. 
Paid ,  trans.  J.  Cunningham  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1960),  256  pp. 

1020r.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  ExpTimes  73  (4,  ’62)  108. 

W  has  failed  to  notice  many  English  non-Roman  writings  which  are  relevant 
to  his  theme  and  far  removed  from  attitudes  which  he  attacks  as  Protestant. 
He  stresses  Paul’s  doctrine  of  an  objective  incorporation  in  Christ  by  baptism, 
and  asserts  that  man’s  subjective  response  (and  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith)  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  this  prior  sacramental  incor¬ 
poration.  But  he  does  not  investigate  the  philosophical  implications  of  what 
he  calls  the  “real  union  of  being  between  Christ  and  the  Christian.”  Making 
baptism  the  ex  opere  operato  means  of  this  union,  W  brings  in  faith  afterwards 
as  a  result.  This  “either  or”  of  “baptism  or  Faith”  is  the  chief  weakness  in  this 
presentation.  Some  grammatical  and  syntactical  problems  (e.g.,  the  genitives) 
are  treated  rather  rigidly,  and  W’s  approach  to  pistis  is  too  intellectualist. 
— R.  F.  T. 
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Romans — A  pocalypse 

K.  Barth,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans ,  trans.  E.  C.  Hoskyns  (6th  ed.,  London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1933),  xvi  and  547  pp. 

1021r.  D.  M.  MacKinnon,  “Revised  Reviews:  XIII — Barth’s  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,”  Theology  65  (499,  ’62)  3-7. 

When  faced  with  the  great  change  between  the  exciting,  disturbing  Romcrbrief 
(first  published  in  1918)  and  the  much  calmer  Dogmatik,  one  is  tempted  to 
account  for  this  by  the  substitution  in  the  later  work  of  an  ontological  for  an 
epistemological  preoccupation  in  theology.  (It  should  be  noted  that  B’s  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  analogia  entis  with  Antichrist  is  not  so  much  an  opposition  to 
ontological  method  as  to  “the  suggestion  that  something  called  ‘being’  is  the 
point  of  attachment,  even  the  mediator,  between  the  creature  and  creator.”) 
B’s  treatment  of  the  Resurrection  highlights  the  two  most  prominent  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Romerbrief  in  contrast  to  the  Dogmatik  and  his  later  criticism 
of  R.  Bultmann:  (1)  that  it  is  shaped  by  epistemological  rather  than  theological 
interests  and  (2)  that  its  emphasis  is  profoundly  theocentric  rather  than 
Christocentric.  The  dialectics  are  Kierkegaardian ;  thus  the  method  is  much 
more  one  of  existential,  unsystematic  statement  than  one  of  ordered  elucidation, 
and  some  of  the  gaps  in  the  argumentation  were  not  bridged  even  by  the  later 
efforts  of  the  monumental  Dogmatik.  Yet,  even  today  the  work  possesses  a 
continuing  power,  perhaps  due  to  “its  pressing  sense  of  the  reality  of  God.” 
— R.  J.  D.  _ 

F.-J.  Leenhardt,  L’epitre  de  saint  Paul  aux  Romains,  Commentaire  du  Nouveau 
Testament,  VI  (Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1957),  219  pp. 

1022r.  F.  Baudraz,  RevTheolPhil  11  (3,  ’61)  272-273. 

L’s  interpretations  of  Rom  1:17;  7;  9:21 ;  13  indicate  that  he  has  not  presented 
us  with  a  mere  compilation  of  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  but  with  an  original,  philologically  well-founded  work  which  flaw¬ 
lessly  addresses  itself  to  the  great  questions  of  contemporary  theological  debate. 
— R.  J.  D.  _ 

C.  D.  Morrison,  The  Powers  That  Be.  Earthly  Rulers  and  Demonic  Powers 
in  Romans  13.  1-7,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology  No.  29  (London:  SCM  Press, 
1960;  Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson),  144  pp.  [See  also  §  5-900r.] 

1023r.  A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  ScotJournTheol  14  (4,  ’61)  426-427. 

M  fails  to  prove  his  claim  that  the  distinction  between  the  realm  of  Christ  s 
lordship  (the  spiritual  powers)  and  the  locus  of  Christ’s  victory  (the  believer) 
will  afford  an  interpretation  that  is  the  first  to  resolve  all  the  difficulties.  ^  et 
the  book  is  of  permanent  value  and  has  the  merit  of  suggesting  an  answer  to 
“the  intractable  problem  of  why  the  powers  of  this  world  remain  virtually  un¬ 
affected  by  Christ’s  work.” — R.  J.  D. 
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1024r.  D.  M.  Stanley,  CathBibQuart  24  (1,  ’62)  86-87. 

M  opposes  R.  Bultmann,  A.  Oepke,  A.  Feuillet,  and  agrees  with  G.  Dehn, 
M.  Dibelius,  K.  Barth  and  O.  Cullmann  ‘‘that  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
overthrew  the  spiritual  powers  to  which  the  state  was  considered  to  be  related.” 
To  prove  his  point,  M  introduces  a  distinction  which  seems  to  be  supported 
neither  by  the  NT  teaching  on  Christ’s  redemptive  work  nor  by  Pauline 
soteriology.  He  says  that  the  exousiai  “were  ‘not  the  objects  of  God’s  work  in 
Christ,’  since  ‘Rome  was  no  different  the  week  after  the  resurrection  from 
what  it  was  the  week  before  it.’  On  the  other  hand,  ‘the  locus  of  Christ’s  victory 
is  the  Church’.”  This  restriction  of  the  universality  of  Christ’s  redemptive  work 
and  this  limitation  of  His  universal  lordship  seem  contrary  to  NT  teaching 
(cf.  Col  2:15;  2:20  ff. ;  Eph  1:21;  Mt  28:18;  Phil  2:9-10;  Acts  10:36;  Apoc 
5:9-10).  With  this  reservation  it  can  be  said  that  this  is  an  illuminating  study. 
Particularly  valuable  for  American  readers  is  his  summary  of  recent  European 
scholars’  positions  on  the  relation  of  Church  and  state  in  the  NT. — R.  J.  D. 


U.  W ilckens,  Weislieit  und  Torheit.  Eine  exegetisch-religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung  zu  /.  Kor.  1  und  2,  Beitrage  zur  historischen  Theologie  26 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959),  vi  and  300  pp. 

1025r.  J.  Michl,  MiinchTheolZeit  12  (3,  ’61)  229-231. 

Investigations  such  as  this  must  often  work  with  conjecture  rather  than  with 
proof,  but  W  relies  excessively  on  conjecture  in  two  of  his  main  theses.  (1)  W 
sees  in  the  Corinthians  too  much  of  a  Gnostic  Sophia-Christology.  For  although 
Paul  occasionally  associates  wisdom  with  Christ  (1  Cor  1:24;  2:6),  this  is 
hardly  a  sufficient  reason  to  claim  that  the  expression  “wisdom”  was  a  “  ‘Christ- 
predicate’  ”  for  the  Corinthians.  Yet  this  must  be  true — and  in  a  Gnostic  sense 
too — if  the  Sophia-myth  is  to  be  found  in  the  background  of  the  Corinthian 
outlook.  (2)  The  hypothesis  that  there  had  been  a  Gnostic  redeemer-myth  in 
Corinth  seems  equally  weak,  for  it  rests  on  the  presumption  (unparalleled  in 
the  NT  and  early  Christian  writings)  that  the  “rulers  of  this  age”  (1  Cor  2:8) 
who  crucified  Jesus  were  cosmic  demoniacal  powers.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
influence  of  this  myth  on  a  NT  text  such  as  this,  W  must  be  able  to  establish 
that  its  specifically  Gnostic  element  cannot  be  explained  from  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  alone. 

When  W  adds  that  in  Christianity,  Christ  corresponds  to  the  Gnostic  re¬ 
deemer-figure,  his  observations  are  unfortunately  too  brief  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  just  raised  about  the  actual  origin  of  the  NT  mode  of  expression.  Many 
other  questions  are  also  left  open,  but  the  book  establishes  a  worthwhile  work¬ 
ing  hypothesis,  provides  an  incitement  to  new  reflection,  and  presents  a  helpful 
collection  and  arrangement  of  Gnostic  and  Stoic  material. — R.  J.  D. 
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M.  Barth,  Israel  und  die  Kirche  im  Brief  des  Paulus  an  die  Epheser,  Theo- 
logische  Existenz  Heute  75  (Miinchen:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1959),  46  pp. 

1026r.  E.  Percy,  TheolLitZeit  86  (3,  ’61)  199-201. 

B  interprets  Eph  2:11-22  as  referring  to  the  unity  of  all  Jews  and  all  Gentiles 
in  “one  new  man”  (Eph  2:15;  cf.  4:16).  He  insists  that  this  interpretation 
be  extended  to  the  whole  letter  even  though  “one  faith,  one  baptism”  (4:5)  and 
the  specifically  Christian  charisms  (4:7-16)  seem  to  exclude  it.  That  the  Jews 
as  such,  without  faith  in  Christ,  share  in  the  “new  man”  created  by  Christ,  is 
B’s  contention.  He  fails,  however,  to  realize  that  the  expression  “one  new  man” 
in  Eph  2:15  means  a  complete  new  existence  which  is  created  by  baptism  and  by 
faith  in  the  death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  which  results  in  freedom 
from  sin,  death  and  the  law.  Comparison  with  other  Pauline  letters  supplies 
more  evidence  that  B’s  exegesis  is  untenable. — R.  J.  D. 


H.  Schlier,  Der  Brief  an  die  Epheser.  Ein  Kommentar  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Diis- 
seldorf:  Patmos- Verlag,  1958),  315  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-362r — 363r.] 

1027r.  J.  Michl,  MunchTheolZeit  12  (3,  ’61)  231-233. 

This  commentary  joins  philological  detail  to  a  masterful  representation  of 
theological  thought.  It  not  only  maintains  a  coherence  with  other  Pauline  state¬ 
ments  but  also  translates  into  the  conceptual  world  of  modern  man  the  frequently 
strange  modes  of  expression  found  in  this  letter.  The  following  clarifications, 
however,  seem  to  be  in  order.  (1)  S’s  statement  that  the  various  super¬ 
terrestrial  beings  mentioned  in  Ephesians  are  “  ‘without  doubt  powers  inimical 
to  God’  (p.  88)”  is  questionable  in  view  of  Eph  3:10.  But  if  S  is  correct,  two 
conclusions  follow.  First,  Paul  had  completely  reversed  the  late-Jewish  view 
that  most  of  these  beings  are  good.  And  secondly,  later  Christian  theology 
utterly  misunderstood  Paul  when  it  included  these  creatures  among  the  heavenly 
hosts  of  angels.  (2)  In  his  excursus  on  the  body  of  Christ  (pp.  89-96)  S 
paraphrases  1  Cor  10:17  thus:  “‘We  who  are  one  body,  are  Christ  (as  one 
body)’  (p.  90)”;  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Paul  did  not  make  a  stronger 
distinction  between  Christ  and  the  Church.  (3)  S  presumes  a  Gnostic  back¬ 
ground  for  the  ideas  which  are  peculiar  to  this  letter,  not  in  the  sense  that 
Paul  gnosticized  the  Christian  message,  but  that  in  the  communities  to  which 
the  letter  was  directed  there  were  Judaic-Gnostic  currents  which  Paul  made  use 
of  when  choosing  his  method  of  expression.  Since  F.  Mussner,  Christus,  das  All 
und  die  Kirche  (1955)  vigorously  opposed  such  a  view,  further  investigation  is 
needed  in  order  to  bring  to  bear  on  this  problem  the  history  of  ideas  behind 
Ephesians. — R.  J.  D. 
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A.  Cody,  Heavenly  Sanctuary  and  Liturgy  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
Achievement  of  Salvation  in  the  Epistle’s  Perspective  (St.  Meinrad,  Ind.:  Grail 
Publications,  1960),  xiii  and  227  pp. 

1028r.  A.  Vanhoye,  RechSciRel  49  (4,  ’61)  621-622. 

C’s  analysis  of  Hebrews  is  marked  by  remarkable  skill,  precision  and  well- 
balanced  judgment.  While  avoiding  oversimplifications,  he  sometimes  relies  too 
readily  on  previously  constructed  theological  systematizations  to  solve  exegetical 
problems.  In  particular  C’s  stress  on  metaphysical  categories  creates  a  static 
presentation  of  Christ’s  priesthood,  whereas  Hebrews  stresses  its  dynamic 
dimensions.  Several  inaccurate  exegeses  occur  notably  apropos  of  Heb  2:10 
and  9:23. — M.  A.  F.  _ 

P.  Prigent,  Apocalypse  12:  Histoire  de  VExegese,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 
biblischen  Exegese  2  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1959),  vi  and  154  pp.  [See 
also  §  6-630r.] 

1029r.  A.  Strobel,  TheolLitZeit  86  (11,  ’61)  833-837. 

In  view  of  the  wealth  of  Catholic  literature  and  the  dearth  of  evangelical 
studies  on  this  subject,  P’s  survey  of  the  views  of  almost  500  authors  is 
especially  informative.  Still,  he  might  have  included  more  on  the  beginnings 
of  the  tradition  of  the  interpretation,  e.g.,  Didache  16:4;  Justin  Apology  I,  28, 
etc.  After  giving  a  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  P  adds  his  own  in¬ 
terpretation  which  is  derived  from  the  OT  and  from  late  Jewish  parallels: 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  the  eschatological  reunion  of  the  just.  Furthermore, 
P  rightly  points  out  the  Exodus  typology  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  he  fails  to 
note  the  remarkable  connection  of  this  typology  with  the  early  Christian  Easter 
celebration.  A  valuable  point  is  made  in  P’s  observation  that  in  the  Apocalypse 
the  birth  and  exaltation  of  the  Messiah  coincide. — H.  M.  R. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

R.  Bultmann,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament ,  2  vols.,  trans.  K.  Grobel 
(London:  SCM  Press,  1952,  1955),  ix  and  395  pp.,  vi  and  278  pp.  [See  also 
§§  l-512r — 513r.] 

1030r.  J.  C.  Fenton,  “Recent  Biblical  Theologies.  II.  Rudolph  Bultmann’s 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament,”  ExpTimes  73  (1,  ’61)  8-11. 

B’s  method  is  fundamentally  quite  sound  in  that  it  attempts  to  treat  each 
NT  writing  or  group  of  writings  in  itself  rather  than  reduce  all  to  a  systematic 
theological  unity.  However,  “one  senses  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
Biblical  writers,  and  a  slavery  to  a  somewhat  wooden  lexicographical  method.” 
The  Apocalypse,  Hebrews  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  handled  with  more 
attention  to  words  than  to  the  sense.  Most  important,  B  has  seriously  under¬ 
estimated  the  OT  influence,  whether  in  the  realm  of  typology,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  baptism,  or  the  theology  of  the  Logos.  Instead  B  locates  these  in  a 
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Hellenistic  community  of  the  earlv  Church  which  is  largely  his  hypothesis 
— T.  F.  M. 


F.  X.  Durrwell,  The  Resurrection.  A  Biblical  Study ,  trans.  R.  Sheed  (New 
York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1960),  xxvi  and  371  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-635r— 636r.] 

103 1  r.  J.  J.  Collins,  Thought  36  (143,  ’61)  630-632. 

Rightly  calling  attention  to  the  role  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  redemption  of 
mankind,  D  surveys  the  entire  field  of  pertinent  NT  material.  In  his  desire  for 
unity  he  at  times  seems  to  neglect  some  nuances  of  the  texts  and  to  force  the 
matter  into  a  single  mold.  The  Church,  he  maintains,  is  identified  with  the 
glorified  body  of  Christ,  a  concept  which  needs  to  be  carefully  formulated.  In 
this  connection  B.  M.  Ahern  [cf.  §  6-189]  has  aptly  explained  the  union  of 
the  faithful  with  the  risen  Savior:  it  is  an  existential  contact  and  a  dynamic 
identification  between  the  faithful  and  the  body  charged  with  power. — J.  J.  C. 
(Author).  _ 


J.  Frisque,  Oscar  Cullmann.  Une  theologie  de  Vhistoire  du  saint,  Cahiers  de 
l’Actualite  Religieuse  11  (Tournai:  Casterman,  1960),  279  pp.  [See  also 
§  6-637r.] 


1032r.  M.  Seckler,  MunchTheolZeit  12  (3,  ’61)  223-224. 

Several  qualifications  need  to  be  made  concerning  the  summary  of  Cullmann’s 
work  with  which  F  concludes  his  attempt  to  present  an  understanding,  rather 
than  a  critique,  of  Cullmann.  (1)  F  claims  that  when  Cullmann  sees  the  re¬ 
ligious  significance  of  historical  facts  only  in  their  insertion  into  the  “  ‘historical 
line’  ”  of  God’s  act  of  salvation,  he  is  overlooking  or  denying  the  “  ‘transcendental 
disposition’,”  the  “‘meeting  of  God  and  man’”  in  faith  (p.  233)  which  is  the 
essence  of  religion.  But  since  Cullmann  is  concerned  with  a  method  of  herme¬ 
neutics  and  not  with  a  theology  of  concrete  faith,  it  is  doubtful  whether  F  can 
with  justice  speak  of  a  “  ‘positivistic  reduction’  ”  in  which  “  ‘the  intelligibility 
of  the  contents  of  revelation  is  reduced  to  purely  temporal  relations  and  truth 
is  relegated  to  the  succession  of  time’  (p.  230  ff.).”  (2)  Cullmann’s  defense  of 
individual  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  branded  by  F  as  subjectivistic  on  the 
grounds  that  only  the  Church — since  it  alone  represents  the  fullness  of  faith — 
can  read  Scripture  adequately.  This  “subjectivism”  would  seem  to  be  equally 
true  of  any  thought  which  comes  from  reason  rather  than  authority.  F  is  correct, 
however,  but  for  a  different  reason:  Cullmann’s  rejection  of  the  magisterium 
as  the  interpreting  rule  of  faith  oversteps  the  limits  of  an  objective  exegesis. 
(3)  F’s  establishment  of  the  insufficiency  of  Cullmann’s  “  ‘theology  of  salvation- 
history’  (p.  236  ff.)”  on  theological  rather  than  philosophical  grounds  leads  to 
a  strong  and  quite  justified  restriction  of  Cullmann’s  Christological  ecclesiology. 
Cullmann’s  theology  is  finally  qualified  as  an  extrinsecisme  surnnturel. 
— R.  J.  D.  - 
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A.  M.  Hunter,  Introducing  New  Testament  Theology  (Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Westminster  Press,  1957),  160  pp. 

1033r.  C.  L.  Mitton,  “Recent  Biblical  Theologies.  IV.  A.  M.  Hunter’s  The¬ 
ology  of  the  New  Testament,”  ExpTimes  73  (3,  ’61)  77-80. 

This  “slender  and  unpretentious”  volume  is  another  example  of  H’s  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  to  interpret  and  expound  in  clear,  simple  language  the  theories  and 
insights  of  NT  scholars.  His  “deep  conviction  about  the  unanimity  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  on  the  substance  of  their  message”  is  again  prominent  as 
it  was  in  his  earlier  works.  In  brief,  H  admirably  fulfills  his  limited  but  wholly 
justifiable  aim  of  providing  material,  “not  for  the  specialist  theologian,  but 
for  the  Christian  preacher  and  teacher.” — R.  J.  D. 


J.  Macquarrie,  The  Scope  of  Demythologizing.  Bultmann  and  his  Critics,  The 
Library  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  (New  York:  Harper,  1961),  256  pp.  [See 
also  §§  6-640r — 64 lr.] 

1034r.  H.  Anderson,  TheolToday  18  (4,  ’62)  520-522. 

M  considers  his  position  to  be  in  line  with  the  “  ‘middle  of  the  road’  ”  situa¬ 
tion  of  Bultmann  whose  thought  he  takes  to  be  a  “faithful  representation  of  the 
real  paradox  between  existential  interpretation  and  kerygmatic  proclamation.” 
This  is  a  seriously  questionable  position  which  has  lately  been  opposed  ‘by  S. 
Ogden  in  his  Christ  Without  Myth  (1961).  Ogden  argues  that  total  demy¬ 
thologizing  is  inconsistent  with  the  kerygma’s  proclamation  of  a  decisive  act  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  M  like  many  others  suffers  from  the  defect  of  accepting 
the  results  of  Bultmann’s  analysis  without  grappling  with  the  texts  themselves. 
Some  critics  will  be  chagrined  that  M,  despite  his  conservative  tendencies, 
speaks  of  “the  ‘minimal  core  of  factuality’  only  as  a  ‘supplement’  to  existential 
interpretation.” — R.  J.  D. 

1035r.  O.  A.  Piper,  ChristCent  79  (Feb.  14,  ’62)  204-205. 

M  absolves  Bultmann  from  all  substantial  charges,  but  is  forced  to  admit 
that  Bultmann  has  been  guilty  of  carelessness  in  his  language  and  of  failure  to 
point  out  the  relation  between  the  two  aspects  of  his  paradoxical  position:  the 
emphasis  on  existential  experience  and  the  emphasis  on  the  kerygma  as  a  divine 
event.  However,  many  of  those  whom  M  criticizes  will  reply  “that  their  criticism 
of  Bultmann  has  been  mainly  theological  and  has  not  been  a  mere  question  of 
method  and  presuppositions.”  Furthermore,  with  numerous  vital  problems 
hardly  touched  by  Bultmann,  ‘‘a  Bultmann  orthodoxy  as  envisaged  by  Macquar¬ 
rie  would  paralyze  the  inquisitive  zest  of  younger  theologians.” — R.  J.  D. 


T.  W.  Manson,  Ethics  and  the  Gospel  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1961),  109  pp. 
[See  also  §  6-642r.] 
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1036r.  S.  Sandmel,  JournBibLit  80  (4,  ’61)  390. 

In  this  highly  successful  “testament  of  personal  faith,”  M  continues  to  avoid 
extreme  positions  and  to  reveal  himself  as  “a  middle-of-the-roader”  in  handling 
critical  problems.  The  reviewer  (who  is  a  Jew)  finds  particularly  pleasing  the 
second  chapter,  “Judaism  and  the  Law  of  Moses”  which  is  “without  one  con¬ 
descending  or  ugly  syllable  and  this  is  refreshing  contrast  to  writers  .  .  . 
who  apparently  can  find  virtue  in  Christianity  only  by  speaking  scurrilously  of 
Judaism  and  Jews.” — R.  J.  D. 


R.  R.  Niebuhr,  Resurrection  and  Historical  Reason.  A  Study  in  Theological 
Method  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1957),  184  pp. 

1037r.  F.  X.  Murphy,  “The  Resurrection  and  Historical  Reason,”  IrEcclRcc 
97  (2,  ’62)  91-103. 

N  fails  to  realize  that  the  primitive  Resurrection  faith  does  not  conflict  with 
“modern  canons  of  historicity”  but  with  “the  single  dogma  of  nineteenth- 
century  science  that  ‘miracles  do  not  happen’.”  Instead  of  analyzing  these 
“canons  of  historicity,”  N  attempts  to  rescue  “  ‘well  founded  insights’  ”  from 
the  past  century’s  chaos  of  rationalist  criticism.  He  himself  emerges  from  this 
“tainted  by  Kantian  echoes  of  a  subjectivist  unrealism.”  Although  only  realism 
can  suffice  to  explain  and  defend  Christianity  in  the  face  of  modern  scientific 
positivism,  N  seems  intent  rather  on  undermining  by  his  subjectivism  the  very 
basis  of  historical  realism.  He  takes  refuge  “in  a  cocoon  of  internal  rationaliza¬ 
tions  at  the  very  moment  when  the  historical  sciences  are  at  a  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  which  the  historical  claims  of  Christianity  cannot  be  ignored  or 
explained  away.” — R.  J.  D. 


A.  Richardson,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theology  of  the  New  Testament 
(London:  SCM  Press,  1958),  423  pp.  [See  also  §  5-9 12r.] 

1038r.  K.  Grayston,  “Recent  Biblical  Theologies.  III.  Alan  Richardson’s 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament,”  ExpTimes  73  (2,  ’61)  45-50. 

R  has  given  us  a  much-needed,  authoritative  NT  theology  which  he  defines 
as  “  ‘the  framing  of  a  hypothesis  concerning  the  content  and  character  of  the 
faith  of  the  apostolic  Church,  and  the  testing  of  this  hypothesis  in  the  light  of 
all  available  techniques  of  New  Testament  scholarship  .  .  .’  (p.  10).”  By  way 
of  criticism,  R’s  preference  for  OT  typology  reduces  to  Bultmann  s  level  the 
historical  character  of  some  stories.  Similarly,  his  liking  for  O  i  influences 
often  leads  him  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  Greek  thought  in  the  X  I 
world.  R  has  constructed,  in  its  over-all  lines,  an  energetic,  antiliberal  theology 
by  imposing  an  artificial  uniformity  on  the  Nl.  Bypassing  a  great  many 
exegetical  knots,  he  takes  the  following  as  his  unifying  principle.  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  is  the  source  of  all  the  main  NT  teaching,  and  in  this  teaching  He  proposed 
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Himself  as  Messiah,  and  the  Church  as  the  Messianic  community.  R’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  “marks  the  recovery  of  a  whole  dimension  of  Biblical  think¬ 
ing.”  His  most  basic  difference  with  Bultmann  is  that  he  makes  NT  theology 
revolve  around  the  creation  and  mission  of  the  Church  rather  than  around 
man’s  self-understanding. — T.  F.  M. 


R.  Schnackenburg,  Gottes  Herrschaft  imd  Reich.  Eine  biblisch-theologische 
Studie  (Freiburg — New  York:  Herder,  1959),  xvi  and  255  pp.  [See  also 
§  5-913r.] 

1039r.  P.  Gaechter,  ZeitKathTheol  83  (4,  61)  479-480. 

This  work  achieves  its  purpose  of  providing  food  for  discussion,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  S  to  demand  that  exegesis  confine  itself  to  biblical 
modes  of  expression.  The  interpreter  of  Plato  does  not  limit  himself  to  Plato’s 
words.  Indeed  S  himself  departs  from  his  principle  when  he  states  that  the 
divine  sovereignty  ( Gottesherrschaft )  comes  “mit  ihm  (Jesus),  in  ihm  und 
durch  ihn”  (p.  88),  for  in  Paul  this  expression  has  an  essentially  different 
sense.  Interpreting  the  kingdom  as  eschatological,  S  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
present-day  significance  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  A  Catholic  need  not  fear  to 
identify  the  kingdom  and  the  Church,  for  any  kingdom  on  earth,  if  it  is  real, 
must  exercise  its  sovereignty  in  some  territory.  Further,  kingdom  {Reich)  does 
not  necessarily  mean,  as  S  claims,  something  strong  and  unchangeable,  but 
rather  something  concrete,  definite  and  limited.  And  the  suggestion  that  “die 
Gottesherrschaft  als  solche”  has  no  organization  or  development  overlooks 
many  basileia  passages. — R.  J.  D. 


E.  Schweizer,  Church  Order  in  the  New  Testament,  trans.  F.  Clarke,  Studies 
in  Biblical  Theology  No.  32  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1961)  239  pp. 

1040r.  J.  E.  Bruns,  CathBibQuart  24  (1,  ’62)  91-94. 

Any  over-all  judgment  of  this  book  must  be  adverse.  Granted  that  S  marshals 
with  ingenuity  texts  from  the  whole  range  of  the  NT  and  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  age,  and  that  he  does  not  try  to  distort  their  meaning,  nevertheless 
he  ‘  ‘is  vulnerable  because  of  what  he  fails  to  say,  because  of  what  he  minimizes, 
and  because  of  what  he  exaggerates.”  (1)  In  order  to  deny  that  Paul  had 
knowledge  of  any  ordination,  S  attempts  to  minimize  the  historical  force  of  the 
“appointment”  of  elders  in  Acts  14:23  merely  by  remarking,  in  a  footnote, 
“that  ‘as  Paul  knows  no  elders  in  his  letters,  this  account  does  not  correspond 
to  the  historical  facts’.”  (2)  He  exaggerates  unduly  the  significance  of  John’s 
antipathy  to  Diotrephes  in  3  Jn  9,  interpreting  the  verse  as  evidence  that,  for 
the  author  of  3  Jn,  “  ‘office’  exists  for  John  only  among  God’s  enemies.”  (3)  S 
could  have  read  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  only  one  of  its  many  levels,  for  he  says 
nothing  about  the  Evangelist’s  liturgical  preoccupation  and  very  little  about  his 
sacramental  teaching,  though  both  of  these  are  prominent  features  of  the  Gospel. 
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(4)  S  disposes  of  our  Lord’s  commission  to  Peter  in  Jn  21:15  ff.  by  offering 
in  a  footnote  the  incomprehensible  conclusion  that  “the  ‘beloved  disciple’  appears 
as  at  least  of  equal  standing.”  Mt  16:18  f.  is  similarly  disposed  of  in  a  footnote. 
The  minimizing  of  such  immensely  important  points  is  inexcusable. — R.  J.  D. 


E.  Schweizer,  Lordship  and  Discipleship,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology  No. 
28  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1960),  136  pp.  [See  also  §§  6-369r;  5-628r — 
630r.] 

1041r.  O.  A.  Piper,  TheolToday  18  (2,  ’61)  234-235. 

Christology  is  here  investigated  under  a  new  angle  which  is  more  in  accord 
with  the  NT  message  than  are  Taylor’s  and  Cullmann’s  studies  of  the  names 
and  titles  of  Jesus.  Their  approach  inevitably  isolates  Jesus  from  His  followers, 
while  S  portrays  Jesus  in  His  relationship  to  them.  The  NT  according  to  S 
represents  two  stages  of  Christological  growth.  One  is  that  of  Jesus  the  sufferer, 
as  the  disciples  knew  Him  during  His  lifetime;  the  other  is  that  of  the  Exalted 
One,  as  found  in  the  Church’s  adaptation  of  the  message  to  the  Hellenistic 
mentality  of  the  Gentile  converts.  While  S  has  raised  the  study  of  Christology 
to  a  new  height,  he  nevertheless  has  not  established  that  in  the  first  century 
the  distinction  between  these  two  stages  was  sufficiently  clear  to  be  the  basis 
for  source  criticism. — R.  B.  G. 


F.  Theunis,  Offenbarung  und  Glaube  bei  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Ergdnsung  zu 
Kerygma  und  Mythos  V.  Erganzungsband  I.  Diskussionen  innerhalb  dcr 
katholischen  Theologie,  Theologische  Forschung  19  (Hamburg-Bergstedt: 
Herbert  Reich-Evangelischer  Verlag,  1960),  xv  and  144  pp.  [See  also  §  5-920r.] 

1042r.  M.  Seckler,  MiincIiTheolZeit  12  (3,  ’61)  224-225. 

Since  T  carefully  avoids  all  debate  and  criticism  in  his  presentation  of  a 
“pure”  interpretation  of  the  Bultmannian  understanding  of  faith  and  revelation, 
his  objectivity  enables  him  to  invite  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  scholars  to 
conduct  their  discussions  on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  Bult- 
mann.  T’s  method  is  so  to  supplant  interpretation  with  quotation  that  the 
reader  perceives  not  an  interpretation  but  the  one  being  interpreted.  \\  hat 
results  is  (1)  a  vigorously  logical  construction  and  comprehensive  representa¬ 
tion  of  every  viewpoint  in  Bultmann  concerning  revelation  and  faith,  and  (2) 
a  systematic  and  easy-to-use  Bultmann  “lexicon.” — R.  J.  D. 

P.  Vallotton,  Le  Christ  et  la  foi.  Etude  de  theologie  biblique ,  Nouvelle  serie 
theologique  10  (Geneva:  Labor  &  Fides,  1960),  171  pp. 

1043r.  A.  Vanhoye,  RechSciRel  49  (4,  ’61)  624-625. 

According  to  Vallotton,  the  Bible  uses  the  same  root  'mn  and  the  same  words 
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to  describe  the  attitude  of  both  God  and  man  toward  the  covenant.  Therefore  we 
should  speak  not  only  of  man’s  faith  but  also  of  the  faith  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
Theology  today,  however,  speaks  only  of  the  fidelity  of  God  and  limits  the  term 
“faith”  to  the  attitude  of  man.  This  book  deplores  such  terminology  because  it 
distorts  the  concepts  of  faith,  justification  and  salvation  history.  Though  the 
author  makes  many  excellent  points,  his  main  thesis  is  open  to  serious  objection. 
First,  once  a  terminology  has  evolved,  the  attempt  to  return  to  a  more  primitive 
stage  is  fruitless.  Secondly,  despite  the  author’s  claim,  the  Bible,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  faith,  clearly  distinguishes  the  part  of  God  from  that  of  man.  The  attempt 
to  make  the  term  “faith”  apply  in  the  same  way  to  both  God  and  man  falls 
short  of  solid  biblical  theology. — M.  A.  F. 

EARLY  CHURCH 

J.  S.  Arrieta,  La  Iglesia  del  Intervalo.  Aspecto  Escatologico  Del  Tiempo  De 
La  Iglesia  En  Oscar  Cullman  (Santander:  Comillas,  1959),  181  pp. 

1044r.  S.  Sowers,  Interpretation  16  (1,  ’62)  100-102. 

It  is  thrilling  for  A  to  find  in  Cullmann  both  a  close  agreement  with  Catholic 
eschatology  and  a  “crushing  blow  to  ‘consistent  eschatology’  and  ‘demythologiz- 
ing’,”  but  he  is  grieved  by  Cullmann’s  opinion  that  Jesus  thought  the  interval 
before  the  parousia  would  be  brief.  Such  an  opinion,  he  says,  is  inconsistent 
(1)  with  the  omniscience  of  (the  divine)  Christ  and  (2)  with  Jesus’  cortimand 
to  evangelize  the  whole  world.  The  second  inconsistency  may  well  have  been 
removed  by  Paul’s  journeys,  especially  if  he  reached  -  Spain  which  could  be 
considered  in  those  days  the  end  of  the  world.  If,  however,  A  is  correct  about 
the  first  objection,  then  the  NT  writers  and  the  whole  early  Church  apparently 
unanimously  misunderstood  Christ’s  eschatology.  “C.  H.  Dodd’s  school  has  in 
general  reached  this  conclusion,  but  surely  Arrieta’s  bishop  would  never  hear 
of  it.”  That  Cullmann’s  Christology  deprives  Christ  of  His  divinity  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  raised  by  A — a  complaint  echoed  also  by  other  Catholic  writers  like 
J.  Frisque,  Oscar  Cullmann.  Une  theologie  de  Vhistoire  du  saint  (1960).  Cull¬ 
mann  has  tried  to  answer  this  objection  in  the  article,  “La  reponse  du  Profes- 
seur  Cullmann”  in  Choisir,  9-10  (1960). — R.  J.  D. 


J.-P.  Audet,  La  Didache.  Instruction  des  apotres,  fitudes  Bibliques  (Paris: 
J.  Gabalda,  1958),  xvi  and  498  pp.  [See  also  §  6-371r.] 

1045r.  J.  N.  D.  Kelly,  JournTheolStud  12  (2,  ’61)  329-333. 

The  paramount  issue  of  this  work,  namely  “that  the  Didache  must  be  placed 
‘somewhere  between  50  and  70,  allowing  for  a  certain  margin  of  error  in  the 
lower  limits’,”  has  been  brilliantly  proved.  Despite  overstressing  its  kinship 
with  the  Manual  of  Discipline ,  the  author  impressively  points  out  the  primitive 
and  intensely  Jewish  character  of  the  Didache.  But  some  of  the  remaining  key 
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features  of  his  elaborate  construction  may  arouse  frank  skepticism.  (1)  The 
conclusion  that  the  original  title  was  Didachai  ton  apostolon  (which  enables 
him  to  avoid  interpreting  apostolon  as  referring  only  to  the  Twelve)  requires 
much  more  proof  than  he  offers.  (2)  There  is  “not  a  particle  of  evidence”  for 
his  theory  that  the  liturgical  texts  in  chaps.  9  and  10  refer  not  to  the  Eucharist 
or  to  the  agape  but  to  “a  special  breaking  of  the  bread  based  on  Jewish 
precedent.”  (3)  His  methods  of  establishing  the  text  seem  occasionally  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  interests  of  his  main  thesis.  A’s  argument  on  two  other 
issues  is  not  quite  conclusive.  These  are:  (a)  his  theory  of  three  stages  of 
composition,  and  ( b )  his  denial  that  there  is  in  the  Didache  any  evidence  of 
knowledge  of  the  Gospels.  Because  Audet’s  work  is  so  original,  so  learned  and 
so  excitingly  written,  and  because  of  “the  wonderful  way  in  which,  even  when 
he  seems  most  wrong-headed,  he  succeeds  in  illuminating  every  line  of  the 
treatise,”  these  criticisms  are  offered  only  with  diffidence. — R.  J.  D. 


B.  Gartner,  The  Theology  of  the  Gospel  According  to  Thomas,  trans.  E.  J. 
Sharpe  (New  York:  Harper,  1961),  286  pp.  [See  also  §  6-652r.] 

1046r.  K.  Grobel,  JournBibLit  80  (4,  ’61)  394-396. 

The  author’s  thesis  that  this  collection  of  sayings  was  made  by  and  for 
Gnostics  is  ingenious  but  unconvincing.  No  one,  probably,  would  question  that 
this  collection  was  used  by  a  Gnostic  group,  but  Gartner  exercises  learned 
imagination  about  how  such  a  group  may  have  used  it.  It  seems  sufficient  to 
label  these  “logia  ‘encratic’  without  prejudging  the  further  question,  whose 
encratism.”  In  Thomas  no  single  logion  agrees  word  for  word  with  its 
canonical  parallel,  and  the  author  would  ascribe  these  modifications  chiefly  to 
Gnostic  influence.  In  many  cases,  however,  these  “changes”  make  a  saying  less 
usable  for  a  Gnostic,  which  suggests  that  the  variations  arose  naturally  trom  an 
oral  tradition.  Gartner  knows,  but  dismisses  too  lightly,  G.  Quispel’s  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  affinities  between  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the  Diatessaron  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  Western  text.  Finally,  a  theology  of  the  Gospel  of  7  homos  will 
probably  never  be  possible,  because  anything  like  a  coherent  theology  must 
first  be  read  into  this  collection  before  it  can  be  discovered  there.  K.  h.  T. 

1047r.  G.  MacRae,  TlieolStud  22  (4,  ’61)  665-667. 

This  book  considers  no  literature  written  after  mid- 1959,  and,  despite  its 
title,  devotes  some  70  pages  to  the  literary  character  of  the  document,  G  ma\ 
go  too  far  in  favoring  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  an  independent  tradition  in 
Thomas,  but  he  is  quite  sound  in  rejecting  the  assertion  that  such  a  tradition 
would  be  of  the  same  historical  value  as  the  Synoptics.  In  presenting  the 
theology  of  Thomas,  G  cannot  find  in  Gnosticism  an  explanation  of  all  the 
variants  which  are  independent  of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  I  hus,  there  remaim 
both  the  possibility  of  some  ancient  independent  traditions,  and  the  consequent 
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likelihood  that  the  real  solution  lies  in  between.  Each  logion  would  then  have 
to  be  analyzed  minutely  to  determine  whether  it  is  due  to  Gnosticism  or  to  an 
ancient  aberrant  tradition.  Like  many  other  similar  studies,  this  book  must 
await  the  judgment  of  further  detailed  analysis  of  the  apocryphon. — R.  J.  D. 


T.  F.  Glasson,  Greek  Influence  in  Jewish  Eschatology.  With  Special  Reference 
to  the  Apocalypses  and  Pseudepigraphs,  S.  P.  C.  K.  Biblical  Monographs  No.  1 
(London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1961),  x  and  89  pp. 

1048r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  ExpTimes  73  (2,  *61)  40. 

G  not  only  questions  the  popular  view  that  Judaism  (apocalyptic  in  particu¬ 
lar)  and  Greek  thought  are  antithetic,  but  also  adduces  such  numerous  parallels 
and  resemblances  in  matters  of  detail  that  he  can  conclude  that  Greek  influence 
must  not  be  discounted  in  any  attempt  to  understand  the  development  of  post- 
OT  Judaism.  G  has  confined  himself  to  demonstrating  the  resemblance  between 
Greek  and  Jewish  in  matters  of  detail.  But  the  work  needs  to  be  extended 
beyond  a  study  of  detail  to  discover  whether  Greek  literature  contains  anything 
similar  to  the  over-all  picture  of  God  and  His  dealings  with  the  world  which 
the  apocalyptists  conveyed. — R.  J.  D. 


R.  M.  Grant,  The  Earliest  Lives  of  Jesus  (New  York:  Harper,  1961),  ix  and 
134  pp. 

1049r.  C.  K.  Barrett,  ExpTimes  73  (3,  ’61)  72. 

Serious  students  of  early  Christianity  will  find  this  book  more  helpful  for 
its  treatment  of  second-  and  third-century  exegetes  (especially  Origen)  than 
for  its  treatment  of  the  NT.  Although  G  displays  his  usual  acuteness  and 
learning,  there  are  signs  of  hasty  composition:  some  minor  contradictions, 
occasional  vague  sentences  and  many  misplaced  Greek  accents.  Cullmann’s 
important  article,  “The  Plurality  of  the  Gospels  as  a  Theological  Problem  in 
Antiquity,”  is  not  mentioned  in  G’s  treatment  of  this  same  topic.  Also,  in  his 
discussion  of  Tatian’s  Diatessaron,  G  fails  to  mention  the  possibility  (embraced, 
e.g.,  by  A.  Voobus)  that  Victor  of  Capua  may  have  been  right  in  describing 
this  work  as  a  Diapente. — R.  J.  D. 


R.  M.  Grant,  Gnosticism,  a  source  book  of  heretical  writings  from  the  early 
Christian  period  (New  York:  Harper,  1961),  254  pp. 

1050r.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  Theology  65  (500,  ’62)  72-74. 

G  is  to  be  thanked  for  gathering  together  in  English  a  convenient  compendium 
of  available  material  and  for  providing  a  useful  guide  to  the  literature  related 
to  it.  There  are  a  few  minor  omissions  and  errors  of  various  types  here  and 
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there;  and  the  Index,  despite  its  elaborate  division  under  ten  headings,  is 
still  not  entirely  adequate.  The  translations  are  generally  good,  although  a 
more  literal  rendering  of  The  Gospel  of  Truth  than  that  of  W.  W.  Isenberg 
would  seem  to  be  preferable  at  this  early  stage  of  Nag  Hammadi  studies. 
— R.  J.  D. 


J.  Jeremias,  Infant  Baptism  in  the  First  Four  Centuries ,  trans.  D.  Cairns,  The 
Library  of  History  and  Doctrine  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1960), 
112  pp.  [See  also  §  6-648r.] 

1051r.  H.  C.  Kee,  ChristCent  79  (Feb.  28,  ’62)  272. 

J  argues  from  a  web  of  inferential  and  direct  evidence  (which  is  probably 
exhaustive)  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  infant  baptism.  Unfortunately,  “the 
evidence  which  is  demonstrably  oldest  is  also  the  most  ambiguous.”  For 
example,  because  Paul  and  the  Apostles  baptized  “households”  ( oikos — cf.  1 
Cor  1:16  and  Acts  16:31-33),  J  assumes  that  this  includes  children  of  all  ages. 
Again  since  the  epitaphs  prepared  by  Christians  for  their  children  show  that 
the  children  themselves  were  regarded  as  Christians,  these  children  presumably 
had  been  baptized.  Since,  then,  the  evidence  proves  so  inconclusive,  the  reader’s 
own  dogmatic  position  will  probably  determine  whether  he  finds  in  this  book 
a  welcome  documentation  of  his  own  opinion  or  “a  learned  history  of  aberration.” 
— R.  J.  D. 

1052r.  J.  R.  C.  Perkin,  ScotJ ournTheol  14  (4,  ’61)  441-444. 

From  parallels  between  the  rules  of  proselyte  baptism  and  pertinent  passages 
in  the  NT  and  early  Christian  writings,  J  concludes  that  the  Christian  baptismal 
ritual  for  infants  corresponded  to  that  of  proselyte  baptism,  i.e.,  that  on  the 
admission  of  Gentiles  to  Christianity,  their  children  (even  infants)  were  also 
baptized.  However,  this  verbal,  external  parallelism  between  the  language  of 
proselyte  baptism  and  Christian  initiation  does  not  imply  a  theological  paral¬ 
lelism.  Also  it  is  unjustified  to  assume  from  Col  2:11-12  that  for  Paul  baptism 
had  replaced  circumcision  and  that  therefore  he  authorized  the  baptism  of 
infants.  J’s  comment  on  Acts  2:38ff.  does  not  agree  with  accepted  views;  Mk 
10:13-16  cannot  be  offered  as  serious  evidence  for  infant  baptism;  and  Polycarp  s 
famous  last  words  cannot  be  said  to  show  he  was  baptized  as  an  infant.  R.  b .  T. 


J.  Jervell,  Imago  Dei.  Gen.  1,26  f.  im  Spdtjudentum,  in  der  Gnosis  und  in  den 
paulinischen  Briefen,  Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und 
Neuen  Testaments,  N.F.  58  (Gottingen:  \  andenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  I960), 
379  pp.  [See  also  §  5-637r.] 

1053r.  A.  Adam,  TheolLitZeit  86  (11,  ’61)  833. 

J’s  thorough  investigation  of  the  far-flung  material  pertaining  to  eikon  ton 
theou  and  his  own  thesis  mark  a  valuable  advance  in  our  understanding  both 
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of  the  Pauline  letters  and  of  the  early  Christian  attitude  on  this  point.  Of 
great  import  is  his  conclusion  that  the  first  trace  of  the  theology  of  the  image 
of  God  appears  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  applied  to  Israel.  An  investigation 
of  modalism  would  have  been  desirable  in  treating  Gnosis  in  its  pre-Christian 
origin.  Such  an  investigation  would  have  revealed  the  eikon  idea  as  the  core  of 
modalism. — H.  M.  R. 


M.  Thurian,  The  Eucharistic  Memorial.  Part  II.  The  New  Testament ,  trans. 
J.  G.  Davies,  Ecumenical  Studies  in  Worship  No.  8  (Richmond,  Va. :  John 
Knox  Press,  1961;  London:  Lutterworth),  133  pp. 

1054r.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  ExpTimes  73  (5,  ’62)  136-137. 

All  will  sympathize  with  T’s  efforts  to  define  more  exactly  the  place  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  Church’s  life;  but  little  is  gained  by  relapsing  into  a  position 
in  which  the  Eucharist  seems  like  a  propitiation  of  the  Father  by  recalling  to 
Him  what  the  Son  has  done.  The  exegesis  of  anamnesis  and  mnemosynon  is 
unsatisfactory.  The  author  should  have  defined  more  carefully  such  highly 
charged  words  as  “sacrifice,”  “plead”  and  “offer.” — E.  J.  K. 

DEAD  SEA  SCROLLS 

M.  Black,  The  Scrolls  and  Christian  Origins.  Studies  in  the  Jewish  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1961),  xv  and  206  pp., 
16  illustrations. 

1055r.  R.  Leaney,  Theology  65  (500,  ’62)  71-72. 

Not  only  the  author  but  also  the  publishers  deserve  congratulations  for  this 
fascinating  and  provocative  book  which  also  contains  the  best  photographs  of 
Qumran  yet  produced  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  questions  we  would 
like  to  ask  and  discuss  at  length  are:  “Was  the  Lord  sympathetic  to  the  ascetic 
movement  as  his  brother  James  was  ?  Is  it  right  to  take  St  Paul’s  own  action 
at  Acts  21.  18-26  as  the  understanding  of  a  ‘peculiar  kind  of  Nazirite  vow’ 
(p.  82)  rather  than  as  purification  after  years  abroad  (Haenchen)  ?  If  St 
Paul  called  himself  a  ‘Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews’  and  a  Pharisee,  what  becomes 
of  the  theory  that  ‘Hebrews’  are  non-Pharisaic  ascetics  ?  Is  there  a  connexion 
between  the  parthenoi  of  the  primitive  Church  and  the  tradition  of  the  virginity 
of  the  Lord’s  mother?” — R.  J.  D. 

1056r.  K.  Smyth,  Month  26  (6,  ’61)  374-376. 

B  agrees  with  those  who  see  in  the  NT  more  affinities  with  the  Essenes  of 
Qumran  than  with  any  other  form  of  Jewish  religion.  But  he  carefully  points 
out  that  although  the  Hymns  of  Qumran  reveal  an  “  ‘evangelical  piety’,”  there 
is  nothing  specifically  sectarian  about  them  since  they  spring  from  the  prophetic 
tradition  of  Israel.  However,  B  fails  to  mention  a  radical  difference:  the  note 
of  vengeance  is  quite  prominent  in  Qumran,  whereas  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
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characteristics  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Isaiah  is  his  prayer  for  his  persecu¬ 
tors.  The  Qumran  evidence  discredits  the  descriptions  of  Philo  and  Josephus; 
yet  B  fails  to  extend  his  admission  of  this  fact  to  their  “romance  of  Essene 
celibacy.”  “One  only  asks  that  when  scholars  talk  of  the  Essenes,  they  would 
be  only  half  as  sceptical  about  Philo  and  Josephus,  as  they  can  be,  say,  about 
the  theological  tendencies  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  A  most  notable  feature 
of  this  comprehensive,  scholarly  work  is  B’s  dispassionate  criticism  of  his  own 
favored  positions.  The  weakness  of  some  of  his  conclusions  is  partly  due  to  the 
ambiguous  nature  of  the  evidence. — R.  J.  D. 

1057r.  E.  F.  Sutcliffe,  HeythJourn  3(1,  ’62)  75-77. 

Numerous  minor  errors  of  detail,  mistakes  in  the  Greek  and  transliterated 
Hebrew,  and  an  obvious  need  for  a  more  thorough  revision  lessen  the  value  of 
this  book.  Indeed,  newcomers  to  the  subject  should  be  wary  of  accepting  some 
of  B’s  conclusions.  For  example,  from  two  texts  which  are  not  quoted  in  their 
entirety,  IQS  5:2  and  5:20-21,  B  argues  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  community 
“‘came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  priests’  (p.  37).”  However,  the  omitted 
portions  of  both  texts  indicate  rather  that  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
lay  with  the  general  assembly  which  was  composed  of  both  priests  and  laymen. 
The  absence  in  the  scrolls  of  any  evidence  for  such  a  rite  as  baptism  does  not 
prevent  B  from  speaking  of  “  ‘their  peculiar  rites  of  baptism’  (p.  44).”  Equally 
puzzling  is  his  denial  of  purificatory  significance  in  Christian  NT  baptism 
(p.  98).  B,  however,  is  wise  both  in  his  rejection  of  Cullmann’s  idea  of  a 
bridge  between  Qumran  and  the  early  Christian  Church  in  the  “Hellenists”  of 
Acts  6,  and  in  the  reserve  with  which  he  regards  the  idea  that  the  Qumran 
sect  expected  a  priestly  as  well  as  a  lay  Messiah.  There  is  no  theological  objec¬ 
tion  to  B’s  thesis  that  the  common  meal  of  the  Qumran  sect  was  very  similar 
to  the  Eucharist ;  there  is  simply  no  substantial  evidence  in  favor  of  it. — R.  J.  D. 


M.  Piiilonenko,  Les  interpolations  chretiennes  des  Testaments  des  Douce 
Patriarclies  et  les  manuscrits  de  Qoumran,  Cahiers  de  RevHistPhilRel,  No.  35 
(Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1960),  68  pp. 

1058r.  M.-£.  Boismard,  RevBib  68  (3,  ’61)  419-423. 

According  to  P,  the  Testaments  in  their  final  form,  which  dates  from  about 
35  B.C.,  were  integrally  the  work  of  an  Essene  who  portrays  in  them  the 
Teacher  of  Righteousness  as  a  pre-Christian  Christ.  As  arguments  for  this 
revolutionary  thesis  P  claims  that  the  alleged  Christian  interpolations  closely 
parallel  the  Qumran  writings,  and  the  Testaments  were  originally  written  in 
Hebrew.  But  even  so,  could  not  the  book  be  the  work  of  an  Essene  con\erted 
to  Christianity? 

The  texts  must  be  more  closely  examined  to  see  whether  the  alleged  Qumran 
echoes  are  not  rather  specifically  Christian  in  tone.  Ihus,  e.g.,  7 estJuda  24.1-6 
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is  too  close  in  spirit  and  letter  to  the  NT  accounts  of  Christ’s  Baptism  to  allow 
it  to  be  other  than  a  Christian  composition,  despite  undeniable  affinities  to  the 
Qumran  writings.  So  also  TestBenj  3:6-8  (Servant-Lamb  theme)  has  such 
salient  theological  and  literary  contacts  with  the  NT  that  it  cannot  but  be 
Christian.  Though  P  has  done  well  in  pointing  out  the  Qumran  echoes  in  the 
Testaments,  he  is  mistaken  in  concluding  that  these  latter  are  not  Christian. 
Even  if  of  Jewish  (perhaps  Essene)  origin,  the  Testaments  owe  their  present 
form  to  a  Christian  redactor. — S.  E.  S. 

BULLETINS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

1059.  General  Surveys 

P.  Claudel,  “Bulletin  d’Ecriture  Sainte.  Nouveau  Testament.  Actes  des 
Apotres.  Saint  Paul,”  AmiCler  71  (Dec.  14,  ’61)  737-748. 

X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Bulletin  d’exegese  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Theologie  de 
Matthieu  et  paroles  de  Jesus,”  RechSciRel  50  (1,  ’62)  90-111. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

CARRINGTON— The  Most  Rev.  Philip  Carrington,  Anglican  Archbishop  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  was  born  in  Lichfield,  England,  July  6,  1892. 
After  attending  Chi  ist  s  College  and  Canterbury  University  College  in  New 
Zealand  he  studied  at  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  awarded  his  S.T.D. 
in  1933  by  Seabury- Western  Seminary,  Evanston,  Ill.,  and  his  D.D.  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1955.  In  1935  he  became  Bishop  and  in  1944  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Quebec.  Among  his  writings  are:  The  Meaning  of  Revelation  (1931), 
The  Primitive  Christian  Catechism  (1940),  The  Primitive  Church  Calendar 
(1952),  According  to  Mark  (1960),  and  The  Early  Christian  Church,  2  vols. 
(1961). 

CHARLIER — Dom  Celestin  Charlier,  Benedictine  monk  of  the  Abbey  of 
Maredsous,  Belgium,  was  born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  on  Oct.  4,  1911.  After  studies 
at  the  University  of  Louvain  (1936-38)  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  at  Maredsous.  From  1940  to  1943  he  was  engaged  at  Lyons  in  paleograph- 
ical  and  critical  research  on  ancient  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Latin  Fathers.  In  1944  he  resumed  his  teaching  at  Maredsous  and  became  co¬ 
director  of  Esprit  et  Vie.  In  1952  he  founded  Bible  et  Vie  Chretienne,  which  he 
edited  until  1958.  He  also  served  as  editor  of  Bulletin  biblique  d'ancienne 
litterature  chretienne  and  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  RevBcn,  Traditio, 
MaisDieu  and  BibVieChrct.  His  volume,  La  Lecture  Chretienne  de  la  Bible 
(6th  ed.,  1957)  has  been  translated  into  seven  languages.  At  present  he  is 
preparing  critical  editions  of  the  Pauline  commentaries  of  Pelagius  and  Cassio- 
dorus.  His  special  interest  has  been  to  combine  scientific  study  with  the  pastoral 
presentation  of  the  word  of  God. 

ELLIS — Prof.  E.  Earle  Ellis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 

Florida,  March  18,  1926.  He  received  his  M.A.  in  NT  Literature  and  his 

/ 

B.D.  from  the  Wheaton,  Illinois,  Graduate  School  of  Theology  in  1953.  In 
1955  he  completed  a  doctorate  in  NT  studies  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  he  has  done  post-graduate  study  at  the  Universities  of  Tubingen,  Gottingen 
and  Marburg.  He  has  served  as  assistant  professor  at  Aurora  College  ( 1955- 
58)  and  Southern  Baptist  Seminary  (1958-60)  and  recently  has  been  visiting 
professor  in  Bethel  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Besides  contributions  to 
NT  Stud,  JournBibLit  and  Evangelical  Quarterly,  his  publications  include  Paul's 
Use  of  the  Old  Testament  (1957),  and  Paul  and  His  Recent  Interpreters 
(1961),  and  a  forthcoming  commentary  on  Luke  in  “The  Tyndale  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Commentaries.” 

LEANEY — Rev.  Alfred  Robert  Clare  Leaney  has  been  lecturer  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Christian  theology  in  Nottingham  University  since  1956.  Born  in 
Birmingham,  England,  on  June  8,  1909,  he  attended  Oxford  Lniversity  where 
he  received  his  B.A.  in  1933  and  his  M.A.  in  1939.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
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Church  of  England  in  1933  and  filled  various  pastoral  appointments,  including 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces  from  1939  to  1945.  In  1952  he  was  awarded  his  B.D. 
from  Oxford,  and  he  became  Chaplain,  then  Vice-Principal,  of  Ripon  Hall 
Theological  College  from  1955.  He  is  author  of  a  commentary  on  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke  (1958)  in  “Black’s  New  Testament  Commentaries,” 
The  Epistles  to  Timothy ,  Titus  and  Philemon  (1960)  in  “Torch  Commentaries,” 
From  Judaean  Caves,  The  Story  of  the  Scrolls  (1961),  and  is  editor  and  part- 
author  of  A  Guide  to  the  Scrolls  (1958).  He  has  contributed  to  Theology, 
Modern  Churchman,  ChurchQuartRev,  ScotJournTheol,  etc.,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  study  of  and  commentary  on  The  Manual  of  Discipline. 

MACGREGOR — Rev.  George  Hogarth  MacGregor  was  born  at  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  on  Nov.  26,  1892.  He  attended  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge 
(scholar)  where  he  received  his  B.A.  in  1914  (1st  class  honors),  and  was 
awarded  his  M.A.  in  1922,  his  B.D.  in  1929,  and  his  D.D.  in  1951.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow  conferred  a  D.Litt.  degree  on  him  in  1929,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  an  honorary  D.D.  in  1936.  He  served  as  minister  of 
Chalmers  Church,  Bridge  of  Allan,  from  1918  to  1923,  and  of  St.  John’s  Renfield 
Church  at  Glasgow  from  1924  to  1928.  After  a  year  as  Bruce  Lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1928  he  was  appointed  Hosmer  Professor  of  NT 
exegesis  at  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he 
remained  until  1933.  At  that  time  he  assumed  his  present  position  as  professor 
of  divinity  and  biblical  criticism  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  1960  he  was 
president  of  Studiorum  Novi  Testamenti  Societas.  His  publications  include  The 
Gospel  of  John  (1928),  Eucharistic  Origins  (1929),  Jew  and  Greek:  Tutors 
unto  Christ  (with  A.  C.  Purdy)  (1936),  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1954)  and 
The  Structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (with  A.  Q.  Morton)  (1960). 

PIPER — Prof.  Otto  A.  Piper  is  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
and  professor  of  NT  literature  and  exegesis  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  Born  in  Lichte,  Germany,  on  Nov.  29,  1891,  he  studied  at  the  Universities 
of  Jena  (1910-11),  Marburg  (1911-12),  Paris  (1913-14),  Munich  (1918)  and 
Gottingen  (1919-20)  where  he  received  his  Th.D.  in  1920.  He  taught  systematic 
theology  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen  (1920-30)  and  Munster  (1930-33), 
where  he  succeeded  Karl  Barth.  In  1937  he  became  visiting  professor  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  and  since  1941  has  occupied  his  present  position. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  ecumenical  conferences  of  Lausanne  (1927),  Oxford 
and  Edinburgh  (1939)  and  is  a  member  of  the  Columbia  University  Faculty 
Seminar  on  NT  Studies.  Among  his  writings  are:  Die  Grundlagen  der  evan- 
gelischen  Ethik,  2  vols.  (1929-31),  Recent  Developments  in  German  Protestant¬ 
ism  (1934),  God  in  History  (1939),  The  Christian  Interpretation  of  Sex 
(1941),  Die  Geschlechter  (1953)  which  was  translated  into  Dutch  and  French, 
and  The  Biblical  View  of  Sex  and  Marriage  (1960).  Under  a  grant  of  the 
Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  he  is  compiling  a  bibliography  of  NT  studies.  He  is  also 
preparing  New  Testament  Ethics  and  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

INTRODUCTION 

A  la  Rencontre  de  Dieu.  Memorial  Albert  Gelin,  Bibliotheque  de  la  Faculte 
Catholique  de  theologie  de  Lyon,  Vol.  8  (Le  Puy— Paris:  Xavier  Mappus,  1961, 
paper  18  NF),  445  pp.,  3  plates. 

To  honor  the  memory  of  their  late  colleague  and  mentor  some  thirty  friends 
and  pupils  of  Gelin  have  contributed  papers  to  this  volume.  The  list  of  distin¬ 
guished  authors  in  this  collection  is  an  impressive  tribute  to  G’s  own  stature: 
J.  Delorme,  R.  de  Vaux,  J.  Coppens,  £.  Beaucamp  are  among  those  writing  on 
OT  topics,  while  the  NT  and  its  milieu  are  treated  by  A.  Feuillet,  J.  Dupont, 
M.-E.  Boismard,  X.  Leon-Dufour,  S.  Lyonnet  and  others.  Besides  two  indexes, 
there  is  a  testimony  to  Gelin  and  a  bibliography  of  his  works  including  the 
many  “Bulletins”  he  contributed  over  the  years  to  AmiCler. 

A.  Alt,  Where  Jesus  Worked.  Towns  and  villages  of  Galilee  studied  with  the 
help  of  local  history,  trans.  K.  Grayston  (London:  Epworth  Press,  1961,  paper 
3  s.  6  d.),  29  pp.,  map. 

Alt’s  brief  study  of  the  geographical  setting  of  the  Gospels  has  already  been 
printed  twice  in  Germany  (1949,  1959)  and  is  now  available  as  an  English 

pamphlet. 

Bible  Key  Words.  Vol.  Ill,  from  Gerhard  Kittel’s  Theologisches  Wortcrbuch 
sum  Neuen  Testament,  trans.  and  ed.  D.  M.  Barton,  P.  R.  Ackroyd  and  A.  E. 
Harvey  (New  York:  Harper,  1961,  $4.00),  xiv  and  125  pp.,  xi  and  119  pp. 

The  first  half  of  this  third  volume  in  Harper’s  English  version  of  the  major 
articles  from  TWNT  contains  the  article  on  pistis  by  R.  Bultmann  and  A. 
Weiser  (trans.  D.  M.  Barton)  with  Weiser’s  OT  analysis  first,  followed  by  a 
somewhat  abridged  version  of  Bultmann’s  lengthy  contribution.  In  the  second 
half  A.  E.  Harvey  translates  the  major  portions  of  the  article  on  pneuma, 
omitting  the  contributions  of  H.  Kleinknecht  and  W.  Bieder  in  order  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  “those  parts  which  are  directly  relevant  to  the  concept  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.”  Thus  part  of  E.  Sjoberg’s  work  on  the  Spirit  in  the  OT  and  all  of 
F.  Baumgartel’s  and  E.  Schweizer’s  studies  are  found  here.  Though  the  foot¬ 
notes  are  considerably  abbreviated,  each  part  of  this  volume  contains  a  bib¬ 
liography  and  several  indexes. 

R.  G.  Bratcher  and  E.  A.  Nida,  A  Translators  Handbook  on  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  Helps  for  Translators,  Vol.  II  (Leiden:  Brill,  1961,  25  gld.),  xviii  and 
534  pp. 

Special  problems  confront  one  who  seeks  to  present  the  Bible  in  some  modern 
tongues.  For  example,  in  English  “to  beat  one’s  breast”  means  repentance  and 
confusion,  but  in  many  African  languages  the  expression  signifies  “to  congratu¬ 
late  oneself.”  These  difficulties  have  occasioned  the  production  of  the  present 
volume  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  presented  under  the  twofold  aspect  of 
text  (exegesis)  and  translation.  R.  G.  Bratcher  is  responsible  for  the  textual 
notes,  punctuation  and  exegesis.  The  part  directly  concerned  with  translation 
is  due  to  E.  A.  Nida  who  has  utilized  material  in  BibTrans,  notes  made  on 
translations  in  over  150  languages,  and  who  has  incorporated  the  results  of 
various  translators’  conferences.  The  Greek  text  has  been  transliterated  through¬ 
out;  most  variants  of  the  Textus  Receptus  are  noted;  the  English  text  used  is 
the  RSV.  The  volume  has  been  prepared  by  the  United  Bible  Societies  and  is 
released  through  their  regional  offices. 
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S.  A.  Cartledge,  A  Basic  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1959,  $3.95),  137  pp. 

The  Professor  of  NT  Literature  and  Exegesis  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary,  Decatur,  Georgia,  has  written  this  basic  grammar  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  helping  students  read  the  Greek  NT.  They  may  be  college  or  seminary 
students,  ministers  in  the  field,  or  intelligent  laymen.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
student  has  finished  some  beginners’  Greek  book  in  either  classical  or  Koine 
Greek. 

S.  A.  Cartledge,  The  Bible:  God’s  Word  to  Man  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  West¬ 
minster  Press,  1961,  $3.00),  143  pp. 

Seeking  to  share  his  conviction  that  “the  Bible  is  truly  God’s  Word  for  man 
and  to  show  something  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  belief,  even  in  the  light 
of  all  of  modern  science  and  philosophy,”  C  has  composed  this  introduction  to 
the  Bible.  He  considers  the  authority,  inspiration,  canon, .  versions,  higher 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Books.  Because  of  its  popular  appeal, 
the  book  lacks  scholarly  apparatus. 

J.  de  Fraine,  Nouvel  Atlas  historique  et  culturel  de  la  Bible  (Paris:  Elsevier, 
1961,  39.50  NF),  vi  and  274  pp.,  252  illustrations,  16  maps. 

In  his  brief  Preface,  R.  Leconte  lauds  deF  for  his  synthesis  of  scientific  and 
historical  data,  maps  and  photos  which  make  the  work  apt  for  both  the  beginner 
and  the  student  of  the  OT.  A  great  proportion  of  the  photos  are  Leconte’s  and 
the  selection  throughout  is  aimed  at  complementing  the  text  with  appropriate 
archaeological  and  topographical  illustrations.  DeF  has  included  some  bib¬ 
liographical  aids  for  each  chapter  and  has  indexed  personal  and  geographic 
names.  The  text  covers  the  period  from  the  patriarchs  through  the  beginnings 
of  the  Roman  era. 

M.  H.  Franzmann,  The  Word  of  the  Lord  Grows.  A  First  Historical  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  New  Testament  (St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing  House, 
1961,  $4.00),  x  and  324  pp. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Exegetical  Theology  of  Concordia 
Seminary,  St.  Louis,  has  written  this  introduction  by  combining  historical, 
exegetical  and  doctrinal  data  to  set  each  book  of  the  NT  in  its  proper  context. 
He  includes  indexes  and  a  bibliographical  note,  but  dispenses  with  docu¬ 
mentation. 

I.  Hunt,  O.S.B.,  Understanding  the  Bible  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1962, 
$3.95),  xiv  and  207  pp. 

Presenting  the  results  of  the  most  recent  scholarly  research  on  the  Bible,  this 
Benedictine  biblicist  offers  his  readers  a  reappraisal  of  the  Sacred  Books  in 
accord  with  the  recent  papal  directives.  Inspiration,  inerrancy,  canon,  senses 
and  versions  are  discussed  in  his  opening  chapters.  Eight  chapters  are  then 
given  over  to  Genesis,  eight  more  to  the  rest  of  the  OT  and  Qumran,  and 
only  four  to  the  NT.  Indexes  are  included  at  the  end  and  bibliographical 
references  are  present  in  each  chapter. 

F.  G.  Kenyon,  Der  Text  der  griechischen  Bib  el,  rev.  A.  W.  Adams,  trans. 
H.  Bolewski  (2nd  rev.  eel. ;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1961,  DM 
14.80),  200  pp. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  English  edition  of  this  book  (1937)  by  the  late 
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Dr.  Kenyon  was  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  results  of  the  numerous  dis¬ 
coveries  and  investigations  relating  to  the  Greek  Bible.  Adams’  revision  con¬ 
tinued  the  same  policy  by  taking  into  account  the  most  recent  finds  and  the 
main  lines  of  discussion  and  research,  and  this  revision  is  now  available  to 
German  readers.  A  chart  of  NT  textual  history  and  two  indexes  supplement 
the  text. 

G.  M.  Lamsa,  A  Brief  Course  in  the  Aramaic  Language  (New  York:  Aramaic 
Bible  Society,  1961,  paper  $2.00),  39  pp. 

With  an  accent  on  brevity,  this  folder  of  inexpensively  photo-lithographed 
pages  presents  some  basic  points  of  Aramaic  (Estrangelo)  grammar,  a  limited 
vocabulary  and  ten  reading  lessons  from  Gen  41:15-36. 

J.  Levie,  S.J.,  The  Bible,  Word  of  God  in  Words  of  Men,  trans.  S.  H.  Treman 
(New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy,  1962,  $7.50),  x  and  323  pp. 

L’s  critically  acclaimed  exposition  of  the  divine  and  human  aspects  of  revela¬ 
tion  [cf.  NT  A  3  (3,  ’59)  p.  323]  is  finally  available  in  English.  For  the  present 
edition,  L  has  made  some  slight  revisions,  principally  in  expanding  the  copious 
bibliographical  data  throughout  the  text,  especially  by  adding  many  English 
titles.  Despite  the  many  footnotes  and  bibliographical  surveys  in  the  book,  its 
approach  is  to  the  intelligent  layman  and  it  seeks  to  acquaint  him  with  the  best 
of  current  biblical  scholarship  and  the  proper  understanding  of  the  papal  direc¬ 
tives,  especially  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu. 

C.  S.  Mann,  The  New  English  New  Testament.  An  Introduction  (London: 
Faith  Press,  1961,  10  s.  6  d.),  203  pp. 

This  introduction  to  the  NEB,  written  ‘‘especially  for  lay-people,”  attempts 
not  only  to  state  the  reasons  why  a  new  translation  was  needed  and  how  it 
came  about,  but  also  to  indicate  a  number  of  key  words  and  ideas  (over  twenty- 
five)  which  present  problems  to  the  translator.  Jn  so  doing  M  gives  the  outlines 
of  a  biblical  theology.  Two  lengthy  chapters  subject  the  NEB  to  criticism  on  a 
number  of  points.  Though  M  has  included  neither  documentation,  Scripture 
references,  nor  indexes,  he  does  add  a  few  pages  of  annotated  bibliography. 

The  N ezv  Testament  Octapla.  Eight  English  Versions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Tyndale — King  James  Tradition,  ed.  L.  A.  V  eigle  (New  York — 
Edinburgh:  Thomas  Nelson,  1962,  $20.00),  xvi  and  1489  pp.,  8  plates. 

Continuing  their  efforts  at  Bible  production,  the  publishers  of  the  RSV  have 
prepared  this  massive  tome  of  comparative  English  versions.  Dr.  Weigle,  whose 
broad  experience  as  chairman  of  several  committees  for  the  revision  of  the  KJ\ 
has  given  him  an  unusual  competence  in  this  field,  explains  in  his  historical 
Introduction  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  Octapla  and  the  reasons  for  choos¬ 
ing  each  edition  included  in  it.  On  facing  pages  he  has  arranged  the  full  text 
of  eight  English  NT  versions:  Tyndale  (final  revision,  1535),  Coverclale  (1540 
Great  Bible),  Geneva  (2nd  ed.,  1562),  Bishops’  (1602  revision;  basis  for  KJY), 
Rheims  (1st  ed.,  1582),  KJV  (from  1873  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible),  R\ 
(represented  by  American  Standard  \  ersion  of  1901  which  led  to  the  KS\  ), 
RSV  (1960  edition).  Though  the  distinctive  spelling  of  each  version  has  been 
retained,  the  tvpography  is  uniform  and  verse  numbers  have  been  supplied 
where  lacking  in  the  original.  1  he  onlv  marginal  notes  used  are  those  indicat¬ 
ing  textual  variations  (KJV,  RV,  RSV).  The  eight  plates  reproduce  the  title 
pages  of  each  version. 
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K.  Rahner  and  H.  Vorgrimler,  Kleines  theologisches  Worterbuch,  Herder- 
Biicherei  108/109  (New  York — Freiburg:  Herder  &  Herder,  1961,  paper  $1.25 
or  DM  4.80),  397  pp. 

For  the  ready  reference  of  both  scholar  and  student,  Herder  offers  this  in¬ 
expensive  paperback  dictionary  of  over  six  hundred  entries,  covering  philosophy, 
dogma,  history  of  dogma,  religious  concepts,  biblical  theology,  etc.,  all  cross- 
referenced.  Though  R  and  V  have  kept  the  majority  of  articles  brief  (one  or 
two  hundred  words),  some  of  them  run  well  over  two  pages  each,  e.g.,  penance, 
Christianity,  faith,  grace,  God,  Scripture,  Jesus  Christ,  Church,  revelation, 
person,  Protestantism,  religion,  theology,  death.  A  supplementary  index  lists 
cross-references. 

H.  J.  Schonfield,  A  History  of  Biblical  Literature,  Mentor  Books  MT376 
(New  York:  New  American  Library,  1962,  paper  $.75),  223  pp.,  4  plates. 

Author  of  several  popular  works  on  the  Bible  in  this  same  series,  S  now 
surveys  the  whole  gamut  of  biblical  studies:  documents,  canon,  versions, 
historical  settings,  archaeological  data,  etc.  Though  intended  for  wide  general 
circulation,  this  book  includes  a  short  classified  bibliography  and  an  index. 

H.  L.  Strack  and  P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  T estament  aus 
Talmud  und  Midrasch,  Band  6:  Verzeichnis  des  Schriftgelehrten  Geogr aphis ches 
Register,  eel.  J.  Jeremiad  and  K.  Adolph  (Munchen:  C.  H.  Beck,  1961,  cloth 
DM  29,  paper  25),  198  pp.,  3  charts. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  section  lists  individual  scribes. 
Under  each  name  references  are  made  according  to  the  following  arrangement: 
(1)  sayings  of  the  scholar,  narratives  concerning  him  and  other  references  to 
his  name;  (2)  references  to  sayings  of  the  scholar  found  in  the  writings  of 
others;  (3)  sayings  which  the  scholar  has  handed  down,  together  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  original  author.  The  second  section  contains  a  geographical  index. 
A  series  of  charts  is  included  which  indicates  the  teacher-student  relationship 
between  the  most  important  scribes. 

Theologisches  Jahrbuch,  ed.  A.  Danhardt  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno-Verlag,  1961, 
DM  10),  419  pp. 

This  yearbook  makes  available  in  one  volume  some  twenty-five  varied  essays 
in  theology.  Of  special  interest  to  NT  A  readers  are  papers  by  K.  Rahner  on 
scriptural  inspiration,  R.  Schnackenburg  on  Christian  perfection  according  to 
the  Gospels,  W.  Seibel  on  the  Jesus  of  faith,  J.  B.  Bauer  on  the  genuinity  of 
the  Jesus-sayings,  H.  Quecke  on  the  Gospel  of  Thomas.  There  are  other  con¬ 
tributions  by  K.  H.  Schelkle,  H.  Schiirmann,  H.  U.  von  Balthasar,  etc. 

Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament ,  ed.  G.  Friedrich  (Stuttgart: 
W.  Kohlhammer). 

Band  VII:  Lieferung  5-6  (Bogen  15-22)  semeion — skandalon  (1961,  paper 
DM  9.20),  pp.  225-352. 

Lieferung  7  (Bogen  23-26)  skandalon — skopeo  (1962,  paper 
DM  4.60),  pp.  353-416. 

TWNT  fascicles  continue  to  appear  in  rapid  succession.  These  latest  embrace 
several  lengthy  studies:  Rengstorf  on  semeion  and  its  cognates  (44  pp.,  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  previous  fascicle)  ;  Sion,  Ierousalem,  etc.  (47  pp.)  in  which 
Fohrer  treats  the  OT  and  Lohse  covers  late  Judaism,  the  NT  and  early  Church; 
Michaelis  on  skene  and  its  cognates  (28  pp.).  Brief  contributions  on  semeron 
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(Fuchs),  ses  (Bauernfiend),  sikarios  (Betz),  Sina  (Lohse),  sinapi  (Hun- 
zinger),  siniazd  (Fuchs),  skatidalon  (Stahlin),  skeuos  (Maurer),  skia,  etc. 
(Schulz),  skiptad  (Fitzer),  skolios  (Bertram)  and  skolops  (Delling)  consti¬ 
tute  the  remainder  of  these  present  fascicles  which  conclude  with  the  initial 
pages  of  Fuchs’  article  on  skopos. 

GOSPELS  —  ACTS 

C.  Baratti,  Figure  e  Realta.  Parabole  del  Vangelo,  Pagina  Sacra  (Milan: 
Editrice  Ancora,  1961,  paper  700  Lire),  185  pp. 

This  work  offers  a  popular  exposition  of  nine  parables  of  the  NT.  They 
are  arranged  so  as  to  give  an  ordered,  global  picture  of  the  Christian  message 
and  its  relevance  in  the  modern  world. 

C.  K.  Barrett,  Luke  the  Historian  in  Recent  Study,  A.  S.  Peake  Memorial 
Lecture  No.  6  (London:  Epworth,  1961,  8  s.  6  d.),  76  pp. 

After  posing  some  basic  questions  in  Lukan  research,  B  surveys  work  done 
by  M.  Dibelius,  B.  Gartner,  A.  Ehrhardt,  R.  Morgenthaler,  H.  Conzelmann 
and  E.  Haenchen.  He  then  concludes  with  his  own  observations  on  Luke  and 
his  relevance  for  today.  The  lecture  has  been  documented  for  publication. 

P.  R.  Bernard,  O.P.,  Das  M ysterium  Jesii.  Vol.  3:  V om  letzten  Gang  Jesu  nach 
Jerusalem  bis  zu  seiner  Auferstehung  und  V erherrlichung ,  trans.  K.  Faschian, 
O.F.M.  (Freiburg— New  York:  Herder,  1961,  DM  29.50  or  $8.75),  568  pp. 

This  is  the  third  part  of  a  work  originally  published  in  French  under  the 
title  Le  Mystere  de  Jesus  (Paris:  Amiot-Dumont,  1957).  In  the  present  volume 
the  author,  a  professor  at  Le  Saulchoir,  the  Dominican  house  of  studies  of  the 
Paris  Province,  undertakes  a  penetrating  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  from  the 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Mk  11:15-19)  up  to  the  Ascension.  The  work  is 
intended  for  a  wide  audience. 

H.  Conzelmann,  Die  Mitte  der  Zeit.  Studicn  zur  Theologie  des  Lukas,  Beitrage 
zur  historischen  Theologie  17  (4th  rev.  ed. ;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1962, 
cloth  DM  27,  paper  23.60),  viii  and  242  pp. 

The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  third  edition  of  C’s  important  work 
on  Luke  [cf.  NT  A  4  (3,  ’60)  p.  305]  is  the  elimination  of  minor  errors  and  the 
addition  of  some  recent  titles  to  the  Bibliography.  C’s  commentary  on  Acts, 
he  notes,  is  now  at  the  press. 

G.  C.  Darton,  St  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (London: 
Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  1961,  paper  7  s.  6  d.),  75  pp. 

Though  each  of  the  Evangelists  mentions  the  Baptist,  D  feels  that  ‘  the  man. 
his  purposes  and  his  place  in  the  kingdom  are  very  generally  misunderstood, 
so  he  offers  these  meditative  chapters  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  misunder¬ 
standing. 

M.  Dibelius,  Die  Formqeschichte  des  Evangelunns,  ed.  G.  Bornkamm  (4th 
ed.;  Tubingen :  Mohr-Siebeck,  1961,  cloth  DM  19.80,  paper  16),  v  and  327  pp. 

This  book  is  a  photomechanical  reprint  of  the  third,  revised  edition  of  D’s 
famous  work.  Some  minor  corrections  have  been  made  in  the  text,  as  well  as 
additions  to  the  Index.  A  supplement  by  G.  Iber,  a  pupil  of  Dibelius,  oftcr>  a 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  the  discussion  concerning  form-criticism. 
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L’Ecole  (Paris:  Editions  de  l’Lcole). 

42.  D.  Buzy,  C.S.J.,  Jesus  de  Nazareth  (1960),  222  pp. 

43.  D.  Buzy,  C.S.J.,  Meme  les  miettes.  En  marge  des  paraboles  (1961), 
157  pp. 

44.  D.  Buzy  and  A.  Brunot,  C.S.J.,  Saints  et  saintes  de  VEvangile  (1962), 
248  pp. 

From  Nazareth,  Buzy  continues  his  popular  series  on  the  NT.  The  first 
volume  offers  a  portrait  of  Christ  assembled  from  many  brief  chapters  on  the 
major  incidents  and  characters  in  His  life.  The  second  book  contains  a  number 
of  modern  vignettes  illustrating  the  perennial  customs  and  attitudes  of  the  Holy 
Land  which  throw  light  on  some  OT  and  NT  pericopes.  With  the  help  of 
A.  Brunot,  Buzy  presents  thirty-seven  meditative  character  sketches  of  Gospel 
personalities  in  the  third  book. 

Faith,  Reason  and  the  Gospels.  A  Selection  of  Modern  Thought  on  Faith  and 
the  Gospels,  ed.  J.  J.  Heaney,  S.J.  (Westminster,  Md. :  Newman  Press,  1961, 
cloth  $4.95,  paper  $1.95),  327  pp. 

This  anthology  of  selected  articles,  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  authors, 
has  as  its  purpose  “to  bring  before  the  intelligent  Christian  some  of  the  better 
thinking  that  is  being  done  today  to  justify  the  relation  of  faith  to  reason  as 
it  meets  its  concrete  test  in  the  Gospel  literature.”  Among  the  authors  rep¬ 
resented  are  J.  Levie,  A.  Richardson,  F.  V.  Filson,  D.  Stanley  [cf.  §§  2-147 ; 
5-650],  H.  H.  Rowley,  B.  Rigaux  [cf.  §  3-563],  V.  O’Keefe  [cf.  §  4-58].  An 
Appendix  prints  F.  Taymans’  article  on  miracles  as  signs  of  the  supernatural 
[. RevTheol  77  (’55)  225-245].  The  whole  collection  is  indexed. 

W.  Fitch,  The  Beatitudes  of  Jesus  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1961, 
$3.00),  132  pp.,  10  illustrations. 

The  Pastor  of  the  Knox  Presbyterian  Church  of  Toronto,  Canada,  reflects 
on  the  meaning  of  the  Beatitudes  for  today’s  Christian  and  sees  them  as  “a 
call  to  and  a  test  of  vital  Christian  discipleship.”  A.  Merizon  illustrates  each 
chapter  with  a  devotional  drawing. 

S.  Garofalo,  DalVEvangelo  agli  evangeli,  Universale  Studium  21  (2nd  rev. 
ed. ;  Rome:  Editrice  Studium,  1961,  paper  300  Lire),  167  pp. 

G’s  popular  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  Gospels  is  in  its  second 
edition,  slightly  revised  and  enlarged.  Relying  on  both  patristic  and  modern 
exegesis,  he  examines  the  evolution  of  the  apostolic  preaching  into  the  canonical 
Gospels,  discusses  each  Gospel  in  turn  for  its  distinctive  features,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Apocrypha.  A  brief  Appendix  identifies  the  Fathers 
he  has  used;  the  Bibliography  is  limited  to  works  published  by  Editrice 
Studium. 

F.  C.  Grant,  The  Earliest  Gospel.  Studies  of  the  evangelic  tradition  at  its  point 
of  crystallization  in  writing,  Apex  Books  H  3  (New  York — Nashville,  Tenn. : 
Abingdon  Press,  1962,  paper  $1.25),  270  pp. 

G’s  perennially  popular  study  of  Mark  in  the  Gospel  tradition  is  now  in  a 
less  expensive  format.  No  revisions  or  additions  have  been  made  for  this 
edition  of  the  1943  original. 

R.  Guardini,  Das  Bild  von  Jesus  dem  Christus  im  Neuen  Testament,  Herder- 
Biicherei  100  (Freiburg — Wien:  Herder,  1961,  paper  DM  2.40),  141  pp. 

In  this  book  G  once  again  interprets  the  image  of  Christ  as  seen  in  the  NT. 
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He  observes  in  his  Foreword  that  this  is  both  an  introduction  to  his  The  Lord 
and  a  complement  to  it.  He  here  tries  to  establish  theologically  the  presupposi¬ 
tions  and  the  methodology  of  that  larger  work.  Several  chapters  of  the  present 
book  are  from  a  yet  unpublished  work  on  the  same  theme. 

J.  Jeremias,  Das  Vater-Unser  im  Lichte  der  neueren  Forschung,  Calwer  Hefte 
50  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1962,  paper  DM  1.60),  31  pp. * 

This  is  the  latest  item  of  the  Calwer  series  which  deals  with  NT  material. 
J  treats  the  Our  Father  in  the  early  Church  and  studies  the  early  text  of  the 
prayer  before  investigating  its  meaning  in  detail. 

T.  S.  Liefeld,  According  to  the  Scriptures.  Neiv  Testament  Views  of  the 
Passion  (Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  1962,  paper  $1.50), 
x  and  70  pp. 

A  NT  professor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  here  reprints  a  brief  series  of  Lenten  reflections  which  he 
published  some  years  ago  in  the  Lutheran  Standard. 

E.  Lovestam,  Son  and  Saviour.  A  Study  of  Acts  13,  32-37.  With  an  Appendix: 
‘ Son  of  God'  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  trans.  M.  J.  Petry,  Coniectanea  Neotesta- 
mentica  XVIII  (Lund:  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup;  Copenhagen:  E.  Munksgaard,  1961, 
paper  10  Sw.  kr.),  134  pp. 

The  author  presents  a  study  of  OT  references  in  Paul’s  sermon  at  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  (Acts  13:32-37),  with  particular  reference  to  Ps  2:7;  Isa  55:3  and 
Ps  16:10.  An  appendix  investigates  the  Synoptic  concept  of  “Son  of  God”  before 
Christ’s  death  and  Resurrection.  Included  in  the  book  is  a  bibliography  of 
pertinent  translations  and  literature,  plus  a  Scripture  index. 

J.  P.  Michael,  Am  Tisch  der  Sunder.  Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus,  Das 
Evangelium  in  unserer  Zeit  (Rechlinghaus:  Paulus  Verlag  K.  Bitter,  1961, 
DM  13.80),  231  pp. 

The  author  presents  the  great  lines  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  shows  how 
this  inspired  work  relates  to  our  own  times.  It  is  a  message  of  hope  in  the 
Lord  who,  despite  the  shortcomings  of  men,  suffered  death  that  all  men  of  all 
times  and  places  might  be  redeemed. 

G.  Neville,  The  Advent  Hope.  A  Study  of  the  Context  of  Mark  13  (London: 
Darton,  Longman  &  Todd,  1961,  14  s.),  122  pp. 

N  describes  a  variety  of  defective  eschatologies  and  inquires  concerning 
the  eschatology  accepted  by  Christ.  The  OT  prophets  are  examined  for  the 
distinction  between  the  “prophetic”  hope  and  the  ‘‘apocalyptic’  hope.  N 
indicates  evidence  of  both  ways  of  thought  in  the  NT  writings,  Paul’s  concern 
with  the  parousia  and  his  emergence  from  apocalyptic  to  prophetic  faith,  and 
lastly,  the  influence  of  applied  eschatology.  Brief  indexes  are  included. 

F.  Obrist,  Echtheitsfragen  und  Deutung  der  Primatsstelle  Mt  16,  18f.  in  der 
deutschen  protestantischcn  Theologie  der  letzten  dreissig  Jahre,  Neutestament- 
liche  Abhandlungen,  Band  XXI,  Heft  3./4.  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1961, 
paper  DM  17.80),  xvi  and  203  pp. 

This  work  is  a  contribution  to  the  current  investigation  of  the  question  of 
the  primacy.  A  critical  presentation  of  the  explanations  advanced  by  Evan¬ 
gelical  scholars  is  offered.  The  first  section  deals  with  the  genuinity  and 
historicity  of  the  Petrine  text.  The  second  part  is  concerned  with  the  meaning 
of  the  pericope.  Eight  pages  of  bibliography  are  included. 
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J.  C.  O’Neill,  The  Theology  of  Acts  in  its  Historical  Setting  (Greenwich, 
Conn.:  Seabury  Press,  1961,  $5.00;  London:  S.  P.  C.  K.),  viii  and  184  pp. 

Commencing  his  original  study  of  Acts  by  a  consideration  of  its  date  (first 
half  of  the  second  century — confirmed  by  affinities  with  Justin’s  sources),  O’N 
then  examines  some  of  the  principal  facets  of  Luke’s  work:  attitude  towards 
Jews,  history  of  relations  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  the  titles 
given  to  Jesus,  Luke’s  debt  to  Hellenistic  Judaism  and  his  primary  purpose: 
“to  lead  an  educated  reading  public  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  ...  to 
persuade  men  at  the  centre  of  power  to  abandon  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  He  thus  sees  Acts  as  a  kind  of  apology  addressed  to  un¬ 
believers.  Several  indexes  are  included  as  well  as  a  series  of  twelve  tables  of 
parallel  pericopes  (Gospel  and  patristic)  to  substantiate  his  conclusions  on  the 
date  of  Acts. 

L.  Paul,  Son  of  Man.  The  Life  of  Christ  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1961, 
$4.00),  287  pp.,  4  maps. 

Basing  his  story  of  Jesus  mainly  on  the  many  new  Gospel  translations  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Gospel  of  Thomas),  which  he  frequently  paraphrases,  but  also 
relying  heavily  on  Josephus,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  other  non-canonical 
literature  as  well  as  his  own  sojourn  in  the  Holy  Land,  P  attempts  to  re¬ 
create  Christ’s  life  in  its  total  milieu,  physical,  historical,  psychological  and 
social.  The  author  is  an  experienced  British  journalist.  Notes  and  references 
are  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  book  with  a  bibliography  and  index. 

J.  B.  Phillips,  The  Young  Church  in  Action.  A  translation  of  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Macmillan  Paperbacks  74  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1961,  paper 
$.95),  xvi  and  103  pp.,  4  maps. 

With  the  publication  of  P’s  Acts  Macmillan  completes  its  paperback  edition 
of  his  The  New  Testament  in  Modern  English.  This  volume  contains  P’s 
original  Preface  and  also  includes  his  expanded  versions  of  the  major  addresses 
of  Peter,  Stephen  and  Paul. 

F.  J.  Ripley,  The  Last  Gospel.  Doctrinal  and  spiritual  conferences  on  the 
opening  verses  of  St  John’s  Gospel  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1961,  $3.50), 
vi  and  225  pp. 

This  volume  of  meditations  on  Jn  1:1-14  originated  as  a  series  of  conferences 
to  Franciscan  nuns  and  is  here  presented  to  lay  readers  “who  wish  to  improve 
their  knowledge  of  the  Faith  and  to  progress  on  the  way  to  God.”  Fr.  Ripley  is 
a  priest  of  the  archdiocese  of  Liverpool  and  former  editor  of  The  Catholic 
Gazette. 

E.  F.  Scott,  The  Lord’s  Prayer.  Its  Character,  Purpose,  and  Interpretation, 
Scribner  Library  SL  59  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1961,  paper  $1.25),  vii  and 

126  pp. 

This  1951  study  of  the  Our  Father  by  the  late  Dr.  Scott  is  now  made  avail¬ 
able  in  a  less  expensive  format  in  the  Scribner  paperback  series  which  includes 
many  titles  relevant  to  contemporary  religious  topics.  S’s  work  includes  several 
chapters  on  the  background,  originality,  meaning  and  implications  of  the  prayer. 

The  Tyndale  New  Testament  Commentaries,  ed.  R.  V.  G.  Tasker  (Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1961,  $3.00  each). 

1.  R.  V.  G.  Tasker,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew.  An  Introduction 
and  Commentary,  285  pp. 

2.  A.  Cole,  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark.  An  Introduction  and  Com¬ 
mentary,  263  pp. 
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Tasker  contributes  his  fourth  volume  to  this  series,  of  which  he  is  the 
General  Editor.  He  states  in  his  Preface  that  he  has  not  given  a  detailed 
treatment  to  the  Synoptic  problem  nor  to  form-criticism,  but  has  laid  emphasis 
on  Christ’s  deeds  in  Matthew  to  offset  the  tendency  to  treat  this  Gospel  as  a 
source  of  Jesus’  sayings.  Cole,  presently  on  the  China  Inland  Mission,  orients 
his  commentary  for  those  engaged  in  missionary  work.  In  his  Introduction  he 
discusses  the  role  of  this  Gospel  in  the  early  Church  and  the  validity  of  the 
Papias  fragment. 

World  Christian  Books,  Second  Series  (London:  Lutterworth,  1961;  New 
York:  Association  Press,  1962,  paper  $1.00  each),  80  pp.  each. 

37.  C.  F.  D.  Moule,  A  Chosen  Vessel.  Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Abostles. 

Part  2. 

40.  W.  Andersen,  Law  and  Gospel.  A  Study  in  Biblical  Theology,  trans. 

S.  Neill. 

Moule  presents  a  brief  sketch  of  Paul’s  life  and  personality  as  seen  in  Acts. 
The  first  part  of  his  popular  exposition  of  Acts  in  this  same  series  (No.  19) 
was  entitled  Christ's  Messengers.  Andersen’s  study  of  law  contrasts  it  with  the 
ideal  of  liberty  found  in  the  NT  and  shows  the  essential  harmony  between 
the  two. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

K.  Barth,  The  Epistle  to  the  Philip pians,  trans.  J.  W.  Leitch  (Richmond, 
Va. :  John  Knox  Press,  1962,  $2.50;  London:  SCM  Press),  128  pp. 

Though  written  in  1927  and  reissued  many  times  since,  B’s  study  of  Philip- 
pians,  methodologically  different  from  his  famous  commentary  on  Romans,  is 
here  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  English.  The  translation  is  from  the  sixth 
German  edition  (Zurich:  Evangelischer  Verlag,  1947)  and  includes,  unaltered, 
the  brief  bibliography  of  the  original. 

G.  Braumann,  Vorpaulinische  christliche  Taufverkiindigung  bei  Paulus, 
Beitrage  zur  Wissenschaft  vom  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,  Fiinfte  Folge  2 
(Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  1962,  paper  DM  12),  88  pp. 

This  work  undertakes  the  investigation  of  the  background  of  the  Pauline 
teaching  about  baptism.  It  attempts  to  answer  the  question  whether  and  to  what 
extent  Paul  took  over  an  older  Christian  tradition  in  a  fixed  form.  The  evi¬ 
dence  points  to  the  fact  that  Paul  further  developed  the  teaching,  which  he  had 
received,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  his  missionary  preaching. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  A  Verse-bx-Verse  Exposition  (\\  est- 
wood,  N.J.:  Fleming  H.  Revell,  1962,  $3.00),  140  pp. 

The  famous  Manchester  biblical  scholar  exposes  Ephesians  in  two  parts 
treating  the  new  community  in  the  purpose  of  God  and  the  new  community  in 
the  life  of  believers.  He  prefaces  his  popular  exposition  by  a  brief  consideration 
of  textual,  linguistic  and  other  basic  questions,  plus  a  bibliography  and  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  Epistle.  The  chapters  of  the  book  originally  appeared  in  two  British 
religious  periodicals  and  use  the  Revised  \  ersion  ot  1881  as  their  text. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  Paul  and  His  Converts.  1  and  2  Thessalonians.  1  and  2  Corin¬ 
thians,  Bible  Guides  No.  17  (New  \ork — Nashville,  lenn.:  Abingdon  1  res>, 
1962,  paper  $1.00;  London:  Lutterworth),  88  pp. 

In  his  own  contribution  to  this  series  of  which  he  and  \\  .  Barclay  are  editors, 
Bruce  presents  a  popular  exposition  of  Paul  s  earlier  Epistles,  including  a 
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chapter  of  general  introduction  and  a  concluding  one  on  the  principal  theological 
points  of  these  four  Letters. 

J.  Holzner,  San  Pablo.  Heraldo  de  Cristo,  trans.  J.  Montserrat,  S.J.  (6th  rev. 
ed. ;  Barcelona:  Herder,  1961,  175  ptas.),  558  pp.,  42  photos,  map. 

H’s  well  known  life  of  Paul  now  enters  its  sixth  edition  in  Spanish.  This 
edition  contains  the  complete  indexes  and  bibliography  of  the  previous  printings 
as  well  as  the  fifty-six  supplementary  geographical  and  historical  notes,  chron¬ 
ological  table,  photos,  etc.  Some  minor  revisions  have  been  made  in  the  text. 
Twenty-four  editions  of  the  German  and  countless  editions  in  other  languages 
attest  to  the  popularity  of  this  life  of  Paul. 

E.  Klaar,  Die  Taufe  nach  paulinischen  Verstdndnis,  Theologische  Existenz 
heute,  N.F.  93  (Miinchen:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  1.90),  31  pp. 

K  claims  in  this  brief  pamphlet  that  the  study  of  the  Pauline  concept  of 
baptism,  despite  the  claims  of  certain  students  of  comparative  religion  and 
exegetes,  reveals  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the  basic  insights  of  the  Reformation. 

G.  P.  Lewis,  The  Johannine  Epistles,  Epworth  Preacher’s  Commentaries 
(London:  Epworth,  1961,  12  s.  6  d.),  xi  and  140  pp. 

In  this  commentary  the  author  relates  passages  of  1  and  2  John  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  John’s  Gospel  with  a  view  to  explaining  the  original  meaning  of  the 
texts  and  their  relevance  to  present-day  situations. 

M.  L.  Loane,  Key-texts  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrezvs  (London — Edinburgh: 
Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  1961,  8  s.  6  d.),  127  pp. 

In  these  thirteen  chapters  on  significant  texts  from  each  chapter  of  Hebrews, 
Bishop  Loane  of  Sydney  discusses  the  superiority  of  Christ  over  the  OT  heroes 
and  the  significance  of  certain  passages  in  the  light  of  Hebrew  history. 

F.  W.  Maier,  Paulus  als  Kirchengriinder  and  kirchlicher  Organisator  (Wurz¬ 
burg:  Echter- Verlag,  1961),  101  pp. 

This  book,  published  posthumously  from  a  partially  prepared  manuscript 
and  other  collected  writings,  considers  Paul’s  part  in  the  building  of  the 
Church  as  a  “pneumatic  democracy.”  The  author  treats  the  general  tendency 
of  religious  bodies  to  organize  and  the  various  methods  of  furthering  the 
organization.  He  touches  upon  the  nature  and  goals  of  a  church  society  and 
concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  hierarchical  roles  in  such  a  society,  as 
exemplified  especially  in  Paul’s  Pastoral  Letters. 

J.  J.  Meuzelaar,  Der  Leib  des  Messias.  Eine  exegetische  Studie  iiber  den 
Gedanken  vom  Leib  Christi  in  den  Paidusbriefen,  Van  Gorcum’s  theologische 
Bibliotheek,  Nr.  XXXV  (Assen:  van  Gorcum,  1961,  cloth  10.50  gld.,  paper 
8.50),  188  pp. 

M  attempts  in  this  study  an  exegetical  explanation  for  the  meaning  of  the 
idea  “life  of  Christ,”  as  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  meaning,  he 
concludes,  is  throughout  practical,  not  really  Gnostic,  nor  “realist,”  nor 
mystical,  but  always  Judaic  with  a  rabbinic  flavor  to  the  words.  There  is  a 
three-page  bibliography  and  a  ten-page  index  of  biblical  citations. 

J.  B.  Phillips,  The  Book  of  Revelation.  A  new  translation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Macmillan  Paperbacks  72  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1961,  paper  $.95),  xiv 
and  50  pp. 

Admitting  that  his  style  of  translation  was  not  ideally  suited  to  the  symbolism 
and  poetry  of  the  Apocalypse,  P  nonetheless  made  the  attempt  and  succeeded  at 
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least  in  rendering  the  book  less  obscure  and  archaic.  His  translation  is  now 
printed  in  paperback  format  as  an  individual  volume  in  Macmillan’s  series. 

K.  Prumm,  S.J.,  Diakoma  Pneumatos.  Der  zwcite  Korintherbrief  als  Zttgang 
zur  apostolischen  Botschaft.  Auslegung  und  Theologie.  Band  II:  Theologie  dcs 
zweiten  Korintherbriefes.  Erster  Teil:  Apostolat  und  christliche  Wirklichkeit. 
Theologie  des  ersten  Brief  teds,  Kap.  1-7  (Freiburg — New  York:  Herder  & 
Herder,  1960,  DM  54  or  $17.95),  vii  and  626  pp. 

Well  known  for  his  studies  in  comparative  religion,  K.  Prumm  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  here  presents  one  third  of  his  projected  three-part 
study  of  2  Corinthians.  The  first  part  will  deal  with  the  exegesis.  This  second 
part,  which  is  the  first  half  of  volume  two,  studies  the  theological  content  of 
the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  Letter  under  the  aspects  of  apostolate  and 
Christian  life.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  on  Paul  as  a  writer,  the  author  then 
discusses  the  apostolate  and  various  facets  of  God’s  salvific  work.  In  his 
presentation  the  author,  motivated  by  an  ecumenical  outlook,  has  treated  at 
length  points  in  debate  between  members  of  various  confessions. 

H.  Rhys,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1961,  $3.50), 
vi  and  250  pp. 

A  professor  of  the  NT  at  the  School  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  the 
South  undertakes  a  lengthy  study  of  Romans  based  on  C.  K.  Barrett’s  outline. 
R  sees  Paul’s  central  theme  to  be  “God’s  scheme  of  salvation,”  elaborated 
through  discussions  of  righteousness,  justification,  adoption,  etc.  Twelve  ap¬ 
pendixes  briefly  discuss  some  key  Pauline  concepts;  a  thirteenth  is  a  glossary 
of  some  thirty  more  terms  and  the  last  appendix  is  a  bibliography.  Indexes  are 
also  provided. 

M.  H.  Scharlemann,  Qumran  and  Corinth  (New  York:  Bookman  Associates, 
1962,  paper  $1.95),  78  pp. 

Presently  Professor  of  the  NT  at  Concordia  Theological  Seminary  of  St. 
Louis,  S  addresses  himself  here  to  a  brief  study  of  possible  interrelationships 
between  the  Qumran  community  and  the  early  Christian  community  at  Corinth. 
Working  mostly  from  1  Corinthians,  he  surveys  the  “contrasts  between  the 
conception  of  Gemeinschaft  held  by  the  church  and  that  of  the  Qumran  sect.” 
Brief  notes  and  bibliography  are  appended. 

R.  Schmitz,  Rechtfertigung  und  Heiligung  durch  den  Glauben.  Si'inde  und 
Gnade  nach  deni  Romerbrief,  Kelle  und  Sclnvert  71 — 73,  73a,  73b  (Witten/ 
Ruhr:  Bundes-Verlag,  1960,  paper  DM  5),  159  pp. 

In  this  small  volume  the  author  is  concerned  with  only  the  first  seven 
chapters  of  Romans.  He  treats  the  first  five  under  the  heading  of  justification 
through  faith.  The  sixth  and  seventh  are  developed  under  the  title  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion  through  faith,  with  emphasis  on  dying  and  rising  with  Christ,  the  power 
of  sin  and  grace,  and  freedom  from  the  Law. 

L.  Simon,  Unc  Bthique  de  la  Sagcsse.  Commentaire  de  I’Epitre  de  Jacques 
(Geneva:  Labor  &  Fides,  1961),  192  pp. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  disconcerting  in  its  frankness.  \\  hat  is  its  message 
for  today?  How  does  it  answer  Marx’s  charge  that  religion  is  the  opium  of 
the  people?  To  answer  these  questions  S  explores  the  total  lordship  oi  Christ 
as  found  in  James.  He  treats  the  theme  and  language  of  the  Letter,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  temptation,  the  election  and  community  of  the  elect,  the  problem  ol 
works  and  prayer. 
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.A.  von  Speyr,  Die  Katholischen  Briefe.  I.  Der  Jakobusbrief.  Die  Petrusbriefe. 
II.  Die  Johannesbriefe  (Einsiedeln:  Johannes  Verlag,  1961,  38  &  32  Sw.  fr.), 
487  pp.,  331  pp. 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  spiritual  study  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  which 
witnesses  to  a  Christian  existence  marked  by  faith,  obedience,  hope  and  love 
founded  on  the  Trinitarian  life  as  revealed  and  appropriated  through  a  dynamic 
union  with  Jesus  Christ.  Because  of  the  ascetical  nature  of  her  book,  the 
author  dispenses  with  footnotes  and  indexes.  Included  is  a  long  introduction 
by  H.  Urs  von  Balthasar. 

G.  Wagner,  Das  religionsgeschichtliche  Problem  von  Romer  6,1-11,  Abhand- 
lungen  zur  Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  39  (Zurich — Stuttgart: 
Zwingli  Verlag,  1962,  paper  24.50  Sw.  fr.),  351  pp. 

This  discussion  offers  no  new  interpretation  of  Rom  6.  Rather  it  asks  whether 
a  clarification  of  the  pericope  can  be  achieved  by  the  methods  of  comparative 
religion.  In  particular  the  problem  centers  around  parallels  found  in  mystery 
religions.  Is  Bultmann  correct  when  he  says  that  the  interpretation  of  baptism 
presented  in  Rom  6  stems  from  the  Hellenistic  community?  After  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  Rom  6  which  involves  the  methods  of 
comparative  religion,  and  undertaking  a  critical  study  of  the  material  involved, 
W  in  the  final  section  of  the  book  considers  to  what  degree  the  explanation  of 
Rom  6  finds  analogies  in  contemporary  mystery  religions.  More  than  forty 
pages  of  bibliography  and  indexes  are  included. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

L.  Bini,  S.J.,  LTntervento  di  Oscar  Cull  maun  nella  Discussione  Bultmanniana, 
Analecta  Gregoriana,  Vol.  114,  Series  Facultatis  Theologicae  B  (36)  (Rome: 
Libreria  Editrice  dell’Universita  Gregoriana,  1961,  paper  3,000  Lire),  xx  and 
315  pp. 

R.  Bultmann  has  attempted  to  arrive  at  a  formulation  of  the  authentic  Chris¬ 
tian  message  which  will  render  it  accessible  to  the  modern  mind.  This  study 
investigates  the  solution  proposed  by  O.  Cullmann  to  this  basic  problem  raised 
by  the  theologian  of  Marburg. 

H.  Braun,  Gesammelte  Studien  zum  Neuen  Testament  und  seiner  Umzvelt 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1962,  cloth  DM  38.50,  paper  34),  vii  and  341  pp. 

A  series  eighteen  studies,  written  over  a  period  of  twelve  years,  comprises 
the  contents  of  this  book.  The  underlying  presupposition  in  all  the  essays  is 
that  the  NT  can  be  properly  appreciated  only  if  one  is  familiar  with  its  religious 
background.  Hence  Judaism,  Qumran  and  the  Hellenistic  environment  are 
represented  in  the  themes.  The  author  also  treats  of  problems  relating  to  1 
Corinthians,  2  Thessalonians,  1  John  and  the  import  of  NT  Christology.  Four 
essays  treat  of  the  question  of  the  correct  understanding  of  the  NT  from 
different  angles. 

N.  Brox,  Zeiige  und  Martyr er.  Untersuchungen  zur  fruhchristlichen  Zeugnis- 
T erminologie,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  V  (Munchen:  Kosel- 
Verlag,  1961,  paper  DM  28),  250  pp. 

B  offers  a  study  of  the  different  approaches  to  the  terminology  of  “witness” 
and  “martyr”  found  in  Luke  and  John,  as  well  as  in  the  other  contemporary 
records  of  early  Christianity.  His  work,  originally  titled  “Der  Begriff  ‘Martys’ 
im  Neuen  Testament”  and  awarded  a  prize  in  1959,  is  the  result  of  several 
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years  of  research  at  the  Hohen  Theologischen  Fakultat  of  the  University  of 
Munich.  He  includes  ten  pages  of  indexes  and  bibliography. 

B.  C.  Butler,  Spirit  and  Institution  in  the  New  Testament  (London:  A.  R. 
Mowbray,  1961,  paper  2  s.  6  d.),  33  pp. 

The  Abbot  of  Downside  presents  for  more  general  consumption  the  paper 
he  read  at  the  Second  International  Congress  on  NT  Studies  at  Oxford  in 

1961.  He  inquires  of  the  NT  documents  whether  there  was  “a  stage  at  which 
Christianity,  or  its  prelude  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  was  a  religion  of  the  spirit, 
but  not  yet  a  religion  of  institution.” 

O.  Cullmann,  The  State  in  the  Nezv  Testament  (New  York:  Scribner’s, 
1956,  $2.50),  xi  and  123  pp. 

In  this  book  Professor  Cullmann  presents  the  text  of  a  now  famous  series  of 
lectures  he  delivered  in  this  country  several  years  ago,  including  an  excursus 
on  discussions  of  Rom  13:1.  He  has  since  revised  his  work  in  German  [cf. 
NT  A  6  (1,  ’62)  p.  148]. 

G.  Delling,  Worship  in  the  Nezv  Testament,  trans.  P.  Scott  (Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1962,  $4.75),  xiii  and  191  pp. 

D’s  1952  study  of  NT  Gottcsdienst  is  now  ready  for  the  English-reading 
public.  D  has  taken  care  to  incorporate  a  number  of  minor  revisions  in  this 
version.  The  copious  documentation  and  the  Bibliography  have  both  been 
brought  up  to  date  and  the  Appendix  “On  Dionysian  Ecstasy”  is  also  included. 

P.  Grelot,  Le  couple  humain  dans  I’Lcriture,  Lectio  Divina  31  (Paris:  Cerf, 

1962,  paper  5.70  NF),  112  pp. 

This  work  has  as  its  theme  not  the  biblical  theology  of  marriage  in  all  its 
ramifications,  but  a  study  of  marriage  partners  as  depicted  in  Scripture — hence 
its  major  divisions:  (1)  fundamental  considerations,  (2)  the  OT  development 
of  revelation  concerning  marriage  and  (3)  the  NT  nuances  of  the  nuptial 
mystery.  A  concluding  chapter  on  “The  Human  Couple,  Image  of  God”  precedes 
a  scriptural  index. 

A.  Gros,  Je  suis  la  route.  La  theme  de  la  route  dans  la  Bible,  Themes  bibliques 
(Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1961,  paper  84  Bel.  fr.),  152  pp. 

This  volume,  the  latest  in  a  significant  series  of  studies  on  principal  themes 
of  the  Bible,  retraces  the  religious  journey  which  humanity  followed  from  its 
origins  to  the  primitive  Church  of  the  apostles.  The  way,  the  author  claims,  is 
a  natural  and  universal  symbol  for  faith.  Included  in  the  book’s  five  parts  are 
both  a  historical  development  of  the  theme  and  its  exegesis.  There  is  also  a 
short  bibliography  and  a  scriptural  index. 

C.  Hastings,  The  Sacraments  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1961,  $3.50), 

217  pp. 

Reliance  on  recent  developments  in  Catholic  sacramental  theology  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  data  of  Scripture  and  the  early  Fathers  characterize  Miss  Hastings 
popular  treatment  of  the  sacraments. 

A.  M.  Henry,  O.P.,  The  Triumph  of  Christ.  The  Word  Made  Flesh,  Dome 
Books  D-14  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  Fides,  1962,  paper  $.95),  159  pp. 

This  is  a  paperback  reprint  of  volume  five  of  the  “Theology  Library''  edited 
by  Fr.  Henry.  The  book  has  two  brief  preliminary  chapters  which  treat  of 
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the  economy  of  salvation;  and  a  third,  comprising  half  the  book,  which  deals 
with  the  last  things  as  the  final  act  in  the  “revealed  plan  of  God.”  There  is  a 
short  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

S.  H.  Hooke,  Alpha  and  Omega.  A  Study  in  the  Pattern  of  Revelation,  The 
Library  of  Constructive  Theology  (Herts,  England:  James  Nisbet,  1961,  21  s.), 
xi  and  304  pp. 

H’s  latest  book,  based  on  his  Speaker’s  Lectures  at  Oxford  from  1956  to 
1961,  owes  much  to  his  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  the  ancient  Near 
East.  Prescinding  from  the  historical  level  and  the  level  of  interpretation,  H 
goes  beyond  them  to  the  level  of  “the  divine  activity  itself”  which  we  can  know 
only  through  the  images  in  which  it  is  recorded.  In  tracing  the  development 
and  use  of  images  through  the  OT  and  the  NT,  he  attempts  to  discern  a  con¬ 
trolling  principle  governing  the  selection  and  use  of  the  biblical  images.  He 
includes  several  indexes  to  aid  the  student  and  scholar. 

B.  Lindars,  New  Testament  Apologetic.  The  Doctrinal  Significance  of  the 
Old  Testament  Quotations  (Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1961,  $6.00), 
303  pp. 

An  Anglican  priest  of  the  Society  of  St.  Francis  and  Assistant  Lecturer 
of  the  OT  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Lindars  here  investigates  the  OT 
quotations  in  the  NT.  He  attributes  the  differences  of  their  form  and  applica¬ 
tion  not  to  the  actual  NT  writers  but  to  the  apologetic  orientation  of  the  early 
Church.  L  analyzes  the  OT  texts  used  to  expose  the  Church’s  doctrinal  think¬ 
ing  between  the  date  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  time  of  writing  of  the  NT 
on  the  Resurrection,  the  Passion,  Christ’s  Messiahship  and  the  origins  of 
Jesus.  Special  attention  is  given  the  writings  of  Paul,  Matthew  and  John.  A 
detailed  scriptural  and  patristic  index  is  added  to  the  index  of  names. 

W.  Marxsen,  Anfangsprobleme  der  Cliristologie  (Giitersloh:  Gerd  Mohn, 
1960,  paper  DM  4.80),  56  pp. 

This  booklet,  containing  four  essays  delivered  at  Greifswald  University  in 
October  1959,  presupposes  that  a  mere  exegetical  approach  to  the  NT  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  determine  the  beginnings  of  Christology.  M  sees  no  real  need  to 
choose  between  Jesus  Himself  and  the  work  of  the  primitive  Church  as  the 
authentic  source  of  Christology,  but  points  out  the  complementary  influence 
that  Gospels  and  tradition  had  one  on  the  other. 

Meaning  and  Practice  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  ed.  H.  T.  Lehmann  (Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Muhlenberg  Press,  1961,  $3.50),  viii  and  210  pp. 

This  anthology  of  articles  by  five  Lutheran  professors  contains  a  historical 
survey  of  “how  the  practices  of  the  church  reflect  its  teaching  concerning  the 
Lord’s  Supper  ...  so  that  the  interplay  between  what  is  taught  and  practiced 
becomes  apparent  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  transparent.”  R.  P.  Roth  writes 
on  Communion  in  the  NT  period;  A.  Voobus  covers  the  ancient  Church; 

T.  G.  Tappert,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  eras; 
and  R.  W.  Deitz,  American  Lutheran  practice.  The  final  chapter,  by  M.  J. 
Heinecken,  attempts  to  provide,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  studies,  “An 
Orientation  Toward  the  Lord’s  Supper  Today.”  Sources  are  documented 
throughout  the  text  and  an  index  is  provided. 

G.  T.  Montague,  S.M.,  Growth  in  Christ.  A  Study  in  Saint  Paul’s  Theology 
of  Progress  (Kirkwood,  Mo.:  Maryhurst  Press,  1961,  paper  $4.50;  Fribourg: 
Regina  Mundi,  19  Sw.  fr.),  xvi  and  287  pp. 
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This  doctoral  dissertation  is  a  work  of  biblical  theology  which  focuses  on 
the  present  condition  of  the  Christian  as  he  makes  his  way  to  perfection.  The 
first  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Pauline  texts  on  spiritual 
progress.  M  finds  the  most  pertinent  texts  in  the  Pauline  prayers,  the  sections 
concerning  the  spiritual  combat,  and  Eph  4:10-16.  In  the  second  part  he 
endeavors  to  structure  Paul’s  theology  of  progress  by  dealing  first  with  the 
various  expressions  of  the  idea  and  then  with  Paul’s  major  lines  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  book  contains  an  extensive  bibliography  and  three  indexes. 

C.  F.  D.  Moule,  Worship  in  the  New  Testament,  Ecumenical  Studies  in  Wor¬ 
ship,  No.  9  (Richmond,  Va. :  John  Knox  Press,  1962,  paper  $1.75),  87  pp. 

In  this  ninth  of  the  series  on  worship,  the  Lady  Margaret’s  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  discusses  the  evidence  of  Christian 
corporate  worship  in  the  NT  Church ;  the  way  in  which  this  worship  was 
affected  by  Temple  and  synagogue  practices;  the  Eucharist,  baptism,  other 
forms  of  worship;  and  lastly  the  language  of  this  corporate  worship. 

R.  Pache,  The  Future  Life,  trails.  H.  I.  Needham  (Chicago:  Moody  Press, 
1962,  $4.95),  376  pp. 

The  president  of  the  Emmaus  Bible  School  of  Lausanne  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Swiss  and  French  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowships  seeks 
here  “to  group  together  and  to  explain  if  possible  the  numerous  Bible  texts 
.  .  .  which  speak  to  us  of  the  world  to  come.”  He  groups  them  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  categories:  death  and  the  dead,  the  world  of  spirits,  the  resurrection, 
eternal  perdition,  and  heaven. 

J.  Pelikan,  The  Light  of  the  World.  A  Basic  Image  in  Early  Christian 
Thought  (New  York:  Harper,  1962,  $2.50),  128  pp. 

Presently  professor  of  historical  theology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
author  of  several  books  on  varied  religious  topics,  P  here  publishes  the  1960 
Gray  Lectures  which  he  delivered  at  Duke  University.  His  examination  of  the 
light  symbol  is  based  primarily  on  the  writings  of  Athanasius  and  includes  both 
the  OT  and  the  NT  uses  of  the  symbol.  Notes  and  brief  indexes  are  included  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 

S.  Rehrl,  Das  Problem  der  Demut  in  der  profan-griechischen  Literatur  im 
V ergleich  zu  Septuaginta  and  Neuen  Testament,  Aevum  Christianum.  Salz¬ 
burger  Beitrage  zur  Religions-  und  Geistesgeschichte  des  Abendlandes  4 
(Munster:  Aschendorff,  1961,  cloth  DM  21,  paper  19.50),  228  pp. 

This  book  takes  up  this  question:  to  what  degree  an  understanding  of  humility 
is  to  be  found  in  a  thousand  year  period  of  the  non-Christian,  Greek  cultural 
world.  Through  a  discussion  of  tapeinos  and  related  words,  of  the  reflections 
of  poets  and  thinkers,  as  well  as  of  the  expression  of  Greek  religion  on  the 
subject,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a  genuine  under¬ 
standing  of  humility.  Greek  humility  is  then  compared  to  the  corresponding 
attitude  of  believers  in  the  OT  and  the  NT.  Notes  and  a  bibliography  of  works 
published  up  to  1950  follow  the  text. 

K.  Romaniuk,  L’ amour  du  Pere  et  da  Fils  dans  la  soteriologie  de  Saint  1  aid. 
Analecta  Biblica  15  (Rome:  Pontificio  Instituto  Biblico,  1961,  paper  5,400  Lire 
or  $9.00),  xxiv  and  333  pp. 

R’s  dissertation  on  the  salvific  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  I  auline 
doctrine  commences  with  a  consideration  of  the  salvific  love  and  obedience  ot 
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the  Son,  then  treats  the  salvific  will  and  love  of  the  Father  and  finally  studies 
the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  His  approach  is  strongly  exegetical.  The 
volume,  written  under  S.  Lyonnet,  S.J.,  is  thoroughly  documented  and  indexed 
and  includes  sixteen  pages  of  bibliography. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  La  theologie  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Etat  de  la  question, 
Studia  Neotestamentica.  Subsidia  I  (Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1961,  135 
Bel.  fr.),  123  pp. 

Inaugurating  a  new  series  of  NT  studies  and  aids,  under  the  general  editor¬ 
ship  of  A.  Descamps  and  B.  Rigaux,  this  volume  gives  a  broad  survey,  thorough¬ 
ly  documented,  of  the  present  state  of  NT  research  and  attempts  to  orient 
toward  future  efforts  much  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished.  It  takes 
cognizance  of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  scholarship,  noting  especially  the 
contributions  made  by  the  latter  in  recent  years. 

P.  Seidensticker,  O.F.M.,  Propheten  und  Evangelisten.  Zeugen  und  Zeugnisse 
der  Heilsgeschichte.  Predigtvortrdge  der  Advents-  und  Fastenzeit  (Paderborn: 
F.  Schoningh,  1961,  paper  DM  8.80),  155  pp. 

The  Advent  sermons  of  this  collection  concern  OT  personalities  and  include 
a  Christmas  sermon  on  Emmanuel.  Jesus  and  the  four  Evangelists  are  the  topics 
of  the  Lenten  addresses,  and  there  is  a  Palm  Sunday  homily  entitled  “Truly, 
this  is  the  Son  of  God.” 

M.  B.  Stokes,  The  Epic  of  Revelation.  An  Essay  in  Biblical  Theology  (New 
York — London:  McGraw-Hill,  1961,  $4.95),  ix  and  240  pp. 

Using  non-technical  language,  the  professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Emory 
University,  Georgia,  makes  a  “deliberate  effort  to  identify  all  doctrinal  affirma¬ 
tions  by  showing  how  they  function  in  relation  to  the  revealed  purpose  of 
God.”  Each  chapter  treats  the  biblical  foundation,  theological  elaboration  and 
existential  relevance  of  its  topic.  Notes  and  indexes  are  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
though  each  chapter  has  a  short  list  of  relevant  literature. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

A.  Adam,  Antike  Berichte  iiber  die  Essener,  Kleine  Texte  fur  Vorlesungen  und 
Ubungen  182  (Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1961,  paper  DM  9),  vii  and  63  pp. 

To  provide  both  scholar  and  student  with  a  handy  tool,  Adam  has  here 
gathered  nineteen  ancient  texts  referring  to  the  Essenes  and  the  Therapeutae. 
Greek  and  Latin  texts  are  provided  (some  with  critical  notes),  and  German 
translations  of  the  pertinent  material  from  the  Old  Slavonic  Josephus  and  the 
Syriac  Chronicle  of  Michael  I,  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Each  selec¬ 
tion  is  preceded  by  brief  bibliographical  data  about  critical  editions,  etc.,  and 
the  book  concludes  with  a  short  bibliography. 

T.  J.  J.  Altizer,  Oriental  Mysticism  and  Biblical  Eschatology  (Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Westminster  Press,  1961,  $4.95),  218  pp. 

An  assistant  professor  of  Bible  and  Religion  at  Emory  University,  Georgia, 
undertakes  “to  make  use  of  the  best  modern  religious  scholarship  in  an  effort 
to  discover  a  meaning  of  religion  that  will  be  relevant  to  our  time.”  Relying 
heavily  on  Nietzsche  and  M.  Eliade,  he  commences  by  examining  the  effects  of 
Dionysus  on  Greek  culture.  Then  he  probes  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  OT  prophetism  and  NT  eschatology  before  going  on  to  consider 
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Mahayana  Buddhism.  He  concludes  that  “a  totality  of  religious  meaning  cannot 
be  derived  from  one  religion  alone.”  Footnotes  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
book  with  the  Index. 

R.  H.  Charles,  7  he  Greek  Versions  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Tzvelve  Patriarchs 
Edited  from  nine  MSS  together  with  the  Variants  of  the  Armenian  and  Slavonic 
Versions  and  Some  Hebrezv  Fragments  (2nd  ed. ;  Hildesheim:  Georg  Olms, 
1960,  DM  29),  lx  and  324  pp. 

Since  the  Qumran  and  Nag  Hammadi  discoveries,  interest  in  the  apocryphal 
and  pseudepigraphical  works  of  the  intertestamental  and  early  Christian  eras 
has  shown  renewed  vigor.  Hence  a  reprinting  of  C’s  critical  text  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  was  considered  in  order  and  has  been  produced  from  the  original 
1908  edition,  complete  with  its  six  related  appendixes  and  the  Greek  index,  as 
well  as  the  list  of  some  eighty  corrigenda. 

J.  Danielou,  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  Primitive  Christianity,  trans.  S. 
Attanasio,  Mentor  Omega  Books  MP405  (New  York:  New  American  Library, 
1962,  paper  $.60),  128  pp.,  8  photos. 

As  one  of  the  inaugural  volumes  in  its  new  Catholic  paperback  series,  Mentor 
Books  has  chosen  D’s  familiar  study  of  the  resemblances  and  contrasts  between 
the  scrolls  and  Christianity  [cf.  NT  A  3  (3,  ’59)  p.  331]. 

J.  Danielou,  Les  symboles  chretiens  primitifs  (Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1961, 
paper  7.50  NF),  159  pp.,  3  plates. 

This  collection  of  several  of  D’s  articles  from  various  sources  [cf.,  e.g., 
§§  2-447;  3-189,  245,  694;  4-230]  investigates  the  background  and  significance 
of  such  early  Christian  symbols  as  palm  and  crown,  vine  and  tree  of  life, 
living  water  and  fish,  the  Church  as  a  ship,  etc.  Several  illustrations  from  the 
ossuaries  of  the  Dominus  Flevit  cemetery  point  up  the  use  of  these  symbols. 

R.  de  Vaux,  O.P.,  L’Archeologie  et  les  manuscrits  de  la  Mer  Morte.  The 
Schweich  Lectures  of  the  British  Academy,  1959  (New  York:  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1961,  $6.90;  London:  British  Academy,  30  s.),  xv  and  107  pp., 
38  plates,  3  maps,  chart. 

Limiting  his  discussion  to  Qumran  and  its  immediate  environs,  thus  omitting 
any  later  material  from  Murabba‘at  and  Khirbet  Mird,  the  Dominican  archaeol¬ 
ogist  reports  first  the  data  uncovered  at  the  site  of  the  Qumran  community 
buildings;  and  then,  in  the  surrounding  areas,  'Ain  Feshkha  especially.  In 
the  third  section  he  establishes  the  relations  between  the  archaeological  data  and 
the  manuscripts,  and  hazards  an  historical  interpretation.  Abundant  plates 
illustrate  each  phase  of  the  work;  and  there  are  several  supplementary  folding 
maps  and  a  chart  of  the  pottery  types  found  at  both  Qumran  and  Feshkha. 

A.  Dupont-Sommer,  The  Essene  Writings  from  Qumran,  trans.  G.  Vermes, 
Meridian  Books  MG44  (Cleveland,  Ohio— New  York:  World  Publishing  Co., 
1962,  paper  $1.95),  xvi  and  428  pp.,  2  maps,  plan. 

In  translating  D-S’s  second  revised  French  edition,  \  ermes  has  taken  care 
to  consult  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  texts  lest  this  English  version  be  too  far 
removed  from  the  original  sources.  D-S  has  himself  brought  this  English  \ersion 
up  to  date  by  incorporating  three  supplements  of  recently  published  material. 
The  bibliographv  of  D-S’s  published  works  on  Qumran,  the  indexes  of  t tie 
original  and  all  the  appendixes  are  included  in  this  translation. 
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J.  Foster,  After  the  Apostles.  Missionary  Preaching  of  the  First  Three 
Centuries  (Rev.  ed.;  London:  SCM  Press,  1961,  paper  6  s.),  128  pp. 

This  revision  of  F’s  1951  original  treats  the  history  of  the  early  Church  as 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  apologists.  Separate  chapters  focus  on  the  apolo¬ 
gists’  missionary  efforts,  preaching  methods  and  approaches  to  the  intellectuals. 
Indexes  and  bibliography  are  included. 

T.  H.  Gaster,  Passover.  Its  History  and  Traditions,  Beacon  Paperbacks  LR16 
(Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1962,  paper  $1.45),  102  pp.,  13  illustrations. 

The  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar  here  tells  the  story  of  the  Passover  “not 
only  in  terms  of  the  accepted  tradition  but  also  against  the  background  of 
modern  knowledge.”  At  the  same  time,  he  insists  that  this  book  is  “a  popular 
work.”  He  sees  the  feast  of  the  Passover  as  representing  man’s  elemental  quest 
for  freedom — physical,  social  and  human. 

T.  F.  Glasson,  Greek  Influence  in  Jewish  Eschatology  With  Special  Reference 
to  the  Apocalypses  and  Pseudepigraphs,  S.  P.  C.  K.  Biblical  Monographs  No.  1 
(London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1961,  paper  9  s.  6  d. ;  Greenwich,  Conn.:  Seabury  Press), 
x  and  89  pp. 

G’s  concern  here  is  to  investigate  immediate  influences  of  Hellenic  ideas  on 
Palestinian  Judaism,  especially  in  the  realm  of  eschatological  beliefs.  He  finds 
that  many  second-century  B.C.  thought-forms  and  images  owe  a  good  deal  to 
their  Greek  counterparts.  Documentation  is  provided  throughout  and  indexes 
complete  the  book. 

A.  Harnack,  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three 
Centuries,  trans.  and  ed.  J.  Moffatt,  Harper  Torchbooks/The  Cloister  Library 
TB  92  (New  York:  Harper,  1962,  paper  $2.25),  xix  and  527  pp.,  map. 

The  publication  of  Harnack’s  classic  work  on  early  Christianity  in  this  in¬ 
expensive  format  increases  its  availability  for  both  student  and  specialist. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  (1908)  of  Moffatt’s 
translation  (which  is  in  turn  from  Harnack’s  1906  revision).  It  preserves 
Moffatt’s  and  Harnack’s  Prefaces,  adds  an  Introduction  by  J.  Pelikan  which 
points  up  the  perennial  value  of  the  work,  a  bibliography  (also  by  Pelikan)  of 
some  dozen  related  English  works,  several  indexes  and  a  page  of  addenda  by 
Harnack. 

J.  Hempel,  Die  Texte  von  Qumran  in  der  heutigen  Forschung.  Weitere  Mit- 
teilungen  iiber  Text  und  Auslegung  der  am  N ordwestende  des  Toten  Meeres 
gefundenen  hebrdischen  Handschriften,  Sonderdruck  aus  Nachrichten  der 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Gottingen,  I.  Philologisch-historische  Klasse, 
Jahr.  1961,  Nr.  10  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1962,  paper  DM  9.80), 
pp.  281-374. 

Adding  to  his  “Vorlaufigen  Mitteilungen,”  his  preliminary  communications 
(1949),  the  author  now  publishes  further  information  concerning  the  text  and 
interpretation  of  the  Qumran  MSS.  Since  his  first  publication  dealing  with 
the  scrolls  a  flood  of  literature  has  been  forthcoming.  The  author  attempts  a 
summation  of  this  literature  up  to  the  present. 

R-  T.  Herford,  The  Pharisees,  Beacon  Paperbacks  BP  134  (Boston:  Beacon 
Press,  1962,  paper  $1.75),  vii  and  248  pp. 

In  his  Foreword  to  this  re-edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Herford’s  work  on  Phari¬ 
saism,  N.  N.  Glatzer  reviews  much  of  H’s  life  and  his  reliance  on  the  work  of 
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others,  noting  that  as  long  as  old  prejudices  or  one-sided  views  persist,  “Her- 
ford’s  noble  endeavor  to  correct  a  fateful  ‘misreading  of  history’  deserves  careful 
consideration.”  The  indexes  of  the  previous  editions  ( 1924,  1952)  are  included 
in  this  reprint. 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Antike  und  Christentum,  3/1960  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1961, 
cloth  DM  22.50,  paper  19.50),  160  pp.,  10  plates. 

The  third  volume  of  this  publication  of  the  Franz  Joseph  Dolger  Institut 
includes  another  section  of  Dolger’s  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  a  number  of  articles  which  shed  light  on  the  development  of 
early  Christian  culture.  In  the  section  containing  supplementary  articles  for 
the  Rcallcxikon  fiir  Antike  und  Christentum ,  the  words  Aplirahat,  apophoreton 
and  abecedarius  are  treated. 

J.  Jf.kemias,  Die  theologische  Bedeutung  der  Funde  am  Toten  Meer,  Vortrags- 
reihe  der  Niedersachsischen  Landesregierung  zur  Forderung  der  wissenschaft- 
lichen  Forschung  in  Niedersachsen,  herausgegeben  im  Auftrage  des  Niedersach¬ 
sischen  Ministerpriisidenten  21  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1962, 
paper  DM  2.50),  28  pp. 

In  this  brief  occasional  address,  J  describes  the  finding  of  the  Qumran  Scrolls, 
emphasizes  the  insights  they  provide  about  Jesus’  environment  and  describes 
the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  Essenes  and  the  early  Christians. 

Josephus.  Complete  Works,  trans.  W.  Whiston  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Kregel 
Publications,  1960,  cloth  $6.95,  paper  $4.50),  xxii  and  770  pp.,  20  illustrations. 

Despite  its  many  deficiencies,  Whiston’s  “remains  to  the  present  the  best 
complete  English  translation  of  Josephus,”  says  W.  S.  LaSor  in  his  Foreword 
to  this  low-priced  reprint.  By  the  use  of  double-columned  pages  in  fine  print 
the  publishers  have  been  able  to  include  all  of  W’s  version,  his  seven  appendixes, 
his  tables,  illustrations  and  complete  indexes. 

S.  Laeuchli,  The  Language  of  Faith.  An  Introduction  to  the  Semantic  Dilemma 
of  the  Early  Church  (New  York — Nashville,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press,  1962, 
$5.50),  269  pp. 

In  communicating  Christ,  the  preacher  realizes  to  some  extent  the  problem 
the  Church  has  always  had  with  language.  Such  an  experience  led  L  to  publish 
this  investigation  of  the  early  Church’s  grappling  with  language.  In  it  he  sets 
the  problem  of  Gnostic  language  vis-a-vis  the  language  of  the  post-Apostolic 
Church.  A  concluding  chapter  emphasizes  that  the  problem  is  one  that  merits 
continuing  re-examination.  Glossary,  chronology  and  indexes  occupy  the  clos¬ 
ing  pages.  L  was  a  student  of  K.  Barth  and  of  O.  Cullmann  before  coming  to 
Garrett  Theological  Seminary  where  he  now  teaches  patristics. 

H.  J.  Leon,  The  Jezus  of  Ancient  Rome,  Morris  Loeb  Series  (Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America,  1960,  $5.50),  ix  and  378  pp.,  67 

illustrations. 

In  this  fifth  of  the  Morris  Loeb  Series,  the  professor  of  Classical  Languages 
at  the  University  of  Texas  supplements  the  literary  sources  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Jews  of  ancient  Rome  by  the  results  of  his  investigation  ot  the 
Jewish  catacombs.  L  considers  the  evidence  found  there  regarding  the  language, 
names,  epithets,  art  and  symbols,  synagogue  and  social  life  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  at  Rome.  He  supplements  his  text  with  a  large  number  oi  illustrations, 
eighty  pages  of  transcribed  and  translated  inscriptions,  an  eighteen-page  an¬ 
notated  bibliography  and  an  index. 
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H.  Mantel,  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Harvard  Semitic  Studies 
XVII  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1961,  $7.75),  xv  and 
374  pp. 

M’s  lengthy  study  of  the  Sanhedrin,  its  history  and  the  sources  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  about  it,  is  based  on  his  doctoral  dissertation  of  1952,  for  which  he 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Prof.  H.  Wolfson  of  Harvard.  Starting  with 
a  survey  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  title  Nasi  in  Jewish  tradition  and 
continuing  with  a  general  study  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  both  rabbinic  and  Greek 
sources,  M  examines  the  titles  and  functions  of  the  relevant  offices.  A  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter  on  “Jesus,  Paul,  and  the  Sanhedrin,”  is  followed  by  Appendixes 
“On  the  Reliability  of  the  Rabbinic  Sources”  and  “Capital  Cases  Outside  Jeru¬ 
salem.”  Bibliography,  indexes,  etc.,  occupy  over  fifty  pages.  The  author  is  at 
present  a  lecturer  in  Jewish  history  at  Bar-Uan  University,  Israel. 

G.  Morawe,  Aufbau  und  Abgrenzung  der  Loblieder  von  Qumran.  Studien  zur 
gattungsg eschichtlichen  Einordnung  der  Hodajdth,  Theologische  Arbeiten  XVI 
(Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1961,  DM  14.50),  187  pp. 

The  manuscript  of  this  book  was  completed  in  1956  and  accepted  as  a  disserta¬ 
tion  by  the  theological  faculty  of  Humboldt-Universitat  (Berlin)  in  1957.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  investigation  is  the  structure  and  demarcation  of  the 
individual  hymns  of  praise  of  Qumran.  The  text  is  equipped  with  the  customary 
scholarly  apparatus. 

J.  Moreau,  Die  Christenverfolgung  im  romischen  Reich,  Aus  der  Welt  der 
Religion,  N.  F.  2  (Berlin:  A.  Topelmann,  1961,  paper  DM  12),  119  pp. 

After  outlining  the  problems  one  encounters  in  arriving  at  the  true  .nature 
of  persecution  in  the  nascent  Church,  Moreau,  in  this  enlarged  translation  of 
his  1956  French  original,  explains  the  Roman  policy  towards  religion  before 
the  emergence  of  Christianity.  In  successive  chapters  he  depicts  the  struggle 
between  the  powerful  empire  and  the  growing  religion.  His  division  of  the 
persecutions  is  threefold  dealing  with:  (1)  those  before  Commodus,  (2)  those 
of  the  third  century  and  (3)  the  Diocletian  persecution  up  to  the  victory  of 
Constantine. 

P.  Prigent,  Les  testimonia  dans  le  christianisme  primitif.  L’epitre  de  Barnabe 
I -XV I  et  ses  sources,  Etudes  bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1961,  paper  23  NF), 
240  pp. 

Renewed  interest  in  the  apocryphal  literature  of  early  Christianity  has  led 
to  a  re-evaluation  of  these  documents  and  their  sources.  P’s  earlier  forays  into 
this  field  [cf.  §§  3-652;  4-840]  have  led  him  to  a  careful  and  independent  study 
of  Barnabas  to  determine  its  dependence  on  previous  testimonia  and  the  extent 
of  its  departure  from  these  sources.  He  studies  the  polemic  nature  of  some 
testimonia,  the  use  of  midrash  in  early  writings,  and  the  occurrence  of  Messianic 
testimonia,  all  the  while  isolating  those  sections  of  Barnabas  which  were  not 
original  with  its  author.  Seventeen  pages  of  bibliography  and  indexes  are 
included. 

W.  Schmithals,  Das  kirchliche  Apostelamt.  Eine  historische  Untersuchung, 
Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments, 
N.  F.  61  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1961,  paper  DM  26),  273  pp. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  discussion  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  office 
of  apostle  in  the  early  Church,  S  points  out  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  investigation  and  discussion  of  this  problem  since  Lightfoot  raised  certain 
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basic  questions  concerning  the  notion  of  apostle  about  a  century  ago.  The 
present  work  deals  particularly  with  questions  for  which  definitive  answers  are 
still  lacking,  such  as  how  and  why  the  title  of  apostle  came  to  be  limited  to  one 
of  the  Twelve.  Extensive  documentation  is  provided  throughout,  especially 
with  respect  to  Gnostic  sources,  and  there  are  five  pages  of  bibliography. 
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Primitiva.  Studio  Diretto  sidle  Fonti  (Messina:  Editrice  “La  Sicilia,"  1961, 
paper  3,500  Lire),  504  pp.,  4  illustrations. 

The  author  treats  of  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  and  patristic  Church  to 
the  Marian  privileges,  recalling  the  witness  of  the  OT  and  the  NT,  as  well  as 
the  teaching  of  the  various  regions  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  While  this 
study  seeks  to  prove  the  immutability  of  the  Church’s  doctrine  regarding 
Mary’s  privileges,  it  was  motivated  especially  by  an  interest  in  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness  of  Mary’s  position  as  Co-redemptrix  and  Mediatrix  of  all 
graces. 

M.  Thurian,  The  Eucharistic  Memorial .  Part  II:  The  New  Testament,  trans. 
J.  G.  Davies,  Ecumenical  Studies  in  Worship  No.  8  (Richmond,  Va. :  John 
Knox  Press,  1961,  paper  $1.75),  133  pp. 

This  is  a  translation  of  Part  II  of  T’s  UEucharistie.  Memorial  du  Seigneur. 
Sacrifice  d' action  de  grace  et  d’ intercession  (Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  & 
Niestle,  1959)  [cf.  NT  A  4  (2,  ’60)  p.  199],  with  some  minor  revisions.  T’s 
complementary  volume  on  the  Eucharist  in  the  OT  has  already  appeared  in 
this  series. 

L.  von  Matt  and  E.  Josi,  Fruhchristliches  Rom,  trans.  L.  Krattinger,  Samm- 
lung  Roma  (Wurzburg:  Echter-Verlag,  1961,  DM  14.80),  xvi  pp.,  61  photos. 

The  wide  range  and  the  evocative  character  of  his  previous  photographic 
studies  have  earned  for  von  Matt  a  high  reputation.  This  volume  of  his  series 
on  Rome  attempts  to  let  the  reader  meet  the  early  Christian  and  to  understand 
the  elements  of  the  latter’s  faith  by  examining  a  variety  of  tomb  frescoes, 
sarcophagi,  etc.  Josi  complements  the  photos  with  seven  pages  of  background 
essay.  A  separate  index  of  the  photos  is  included  as  a  bookmark. 

E.  Werner,  The  Sacred  Bridge.  The  Interdependence  of  Liturgy  and  Music  in 
Synagogue  and  Church  during  the  First  Millennium  (London:  Dennis  Dobson; 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1959,  $15.00),  xx  and  618  pp. 

This  is  the  first  full-length  comparative  study  of  the  music  of  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  liturgies.  It  is  designed  to  show  the  liturgical  and  musical  inter¬ 
dependence  of  Church  and  Synagogue  during  the  first  millennium  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era  and  to  highlight  the  series  of  cultural  exchanges  between  East  and 
West  that  occurred  during  those  centuries.  The  author  tells  the  story  of  the 
development  of  the  Christian  forms  of  worship,  both  Eastern  and  Roman.  At 
the  same  time  he  explains  the  modifications  made  in  Jewish  ceremonies  and 
rituals,  in  areas  where  Jews  and  Christians  lived  side  by  side,  with  resulting 
exchange  in  both  directions,  from  Church  to  Synagogue  as  well  as  from 
Synagogue  to  Church. 

Y.  Yadin,  The  Scroll  of  the  War  of  the  Sons  of  Light  Against  the •  Sons  of 
Darkness,  trans.  B.  and  C.  Rabin  (New  \  ork — London:  Oxtord  L  niversity 
Press,  1962,  $10.10  or  63  s.),  xix  and  387  pp.,  21  illustrations. 

Though  General  Yadin’s  study  of  the  War  Scroll,  published  in  Hebrew  some 
five  years  ago,  has  been  somewhat  revised  for  this  translation  by  the  inclusion 
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of  more  recent  material  and  by  a  shortening  of  the  commentary,  the  basic 
structure  and  conclusions  remain  the  same.  In  his  Preface  to  this  edition,  the 
author  reaffirms  his  original  conclusions:  (1)  the  Scroll  was  written  after  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  (2)  it  is  basically  the  work  of  a 
single  literary  hand  and  (3)  its  main  purpose  was  to  provide  a  kind  of  manual 
of  warfare  for  the  imminent  eschatological  war.  The  eleven  chapters  of  the 
introductory  first  part  concern  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  scroll  (banners, 
weapons,  strategy,  rites,  angelology,  etc.).  Text,  translation  and  commentary 
constitute  the  second  part  of  Y’s  work.  More  than  thirty  pages  of  lengthy  and 
varied  indexes  complement  the  volume. 
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